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PREFACE 


Equality of opportunity in our present system of education is 
not within the reach of our children. While our schools are opened 
freely to every child, their aims and purposes are such that a 
majority of the children are unable to take advantage of them beyond 
а certain grade and do not secure at public expense a preparation 
for their work in life. Although here and there we see the beginnings 
of change, it is still true that the schools are largely planned for 
the few who prepare for college rather than for the large number 
who go into industry. ; 


More than even and for an ever increasing proportion of the 
population, Vocational Competence requires developed rational 
capacities. The march of technology and science in the modern 
society progressively eliminates the positions open to low level 
talents. The man able to use only his hands is at a growing dis- 
advantage as compared with the man who can also use his head. 
Today even the simplest use of hands is coming to require the 
simultaneous employment of the head. 


It is recognised that the defence of the nation is based on two 
main ingredients — material and manpower. Manpower is usually 
considered from a broad point of view and is positively related 


towards health and civic loyalty. Important among the facts is voca- 
The clear implication of this statement is that 


tional efficiency. 
e nation's manpower is a general national 


vocational efficiency of th 
responsibility and a specific responsibility of more than one area of 
education. | $ 

The primary purpose of this work is (1) to increase the avai- 
lability and effectiveness of those aspects of the school’s programme 
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designed to develop vocational competencies and (2) to enrich the 
general education of children, youth and adults. 


A modest effort has been made in this book in touching ай 
aspects of Vocationalisation of Education. It is indeed an indepth 
study. It is earnestly believed that this work is highly helpful to all 
those concerned with Vocationalisation of Education. 


DR. G. SHIVARUDRAPPA 
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PART — I 


AN OVERVIEW OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Rationale for Vocational Education 

Higher Secondary Education 

Vocational Education Stream of Higher Secondary 
Vocationalisation of Education 


Importance of Vocationalisation Education 


Stage 


THE RATIONALE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In the progress of the human race, the Vocationalisation 
of Education of man has been a consistent and identifiable 
element. Vocationalisation of Education has been part of the 
foundation of man's creative and progressive development. A 
central tenet of Vocationalisation of Education is often 
expressed by the phrase “to fit for useful employment". 
This implies ап economic future for the individual which 
will be better than what he might have had without Voca- 
tionalisation of Education. Economic improvement leads 
towards a better standard of living for the individual, and 
in turn for society as a whole. Vocationlisation of Education 
has, therefore, been thought of as a “wise business investment" 
both for the nation and for the individual. 


The general rationale emphasises also the development 
and conservation of natural resources, the prevention of waste 
of human labour and the defence of the nation as other 
natural products of Vocationalisation of Education. 


It is logical to think that Vocationalisation of Education 
in its broadest isense pertains to all occupations and all people. 
The Programme of Vocationalisation of Education encom- 
passes the Vocational needs of 85 per cent of the persons who 
enter and work in the nation's labour force. It must be 
recognised that a student's gifts may lie in areas other than 
the academic. Artistic-and creative talent must also be sought 
out and developed. 

If the human potential is to be fully exploited in a world 
where science and technology are opening new dimensions 
and extending new horizons, it is possible to make full use 
of this vast potential, if our people are educated properly and 
if they have the skills, the motivations, spirit of enquiry, so 
as to be effective partners in this new age in which Science 
and Technology have become such a massive force in the 
human affairs. 
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Vocationalisation of Education is Challenged 
in Different Ways 

First: People look at Vocationalisation of Education with 
the cold finger of suspicion which implies an unwasted ele- 
ment in the curriculum which could and should be dispensed 
with. У 


Second: Studies and reports dealing with the purposes of 
Education appear to place emphasis upon intellectual, moral, 
spiritual and social values. Achievement of these goals is 
identified clearly ав the task of the so-called academic educa- 
tion. In effect, this represents a challenge by omission, 
something like being dressed to go to a party but not receiv- 
ing an invitation. 

Third: The third challenge to Vocationalisation of Edu- 
cation is generally constructive. It does not question the right 
of Vocationalisation of Education to exist but places great 
stress upon related goal, and little upon its particular role. 
For example, it demands that students in Vocationalisation 
of Education develop stronger background, in Science, Mathe- 
matics, English, and to the general social environment. Voca- 
tionalisation of Education may have always sought the attain- 
ment of these values. Despite the long history of aristocratic 
contempt for manual labour, Vocationalisation of Education 
has held steadfast to their belief in the value of the prac- 
tical arts, not to the exclusion of other values, but with the 
point of view that man's contribution to society depends in 
a large measure upon his practical bent. 


The aim of education is to draw out the best in the indi- 
vidual to the best advantage of the society in which he lives. 
In a free nation, it is the duty of the society to provide equal, 
if not identical opportunities to all. Schools and colleges 
must do more than merely preparing students to pass final 
examinations. The Indian Education Commission has empha- 
sized the need for linking up education with national develop- 
ment and in that context, it had pointed out that there should 
pe work experience followed by vocationalisation in the school 
system. The linkage of education with community and work 
has always been weak, because education in the schools had 
been over-dominated by text-books concerned with various 
school subjects. The discipline-orientation of the University 
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system has percolated down to the school system and has 
introduced bias towards subjects and text-books, the sylla- 
bus and the examination. The bookish’ character of our 
education was criticised by the Indian Education Commission 
and it categorically emphasized that unless education was 
directly linked with productivity, education would remain a 
scholastic venture not very much concerned with national de- 
velopment. In this context one is reminded of Dewey's warn- 
ing against an inherent danger of formal education. He fears 
that in its extreme form it may be divorced from life expe- 
rience and it may become rigid in its contents. 


India is the largest democracy in the world. She has 
undergone a great deal of transformation under the impact 
of technological and industrial development. The individual, 
the family and the society have been subjected to stresses in 
different directions and are manifesting a number of desir- 
able modifications or adaptations to the changing needs. The 
educational system, however, remained static for a long time 
and resisted all reforms to cope with the changing needs of 
the rapidly growing society. 

Various Committees and Commissions on Indian Educa- 
tion have tried to find an answer to the question, what pat- 
tern of education would best prepare the Indian Youth for 
useful, satisfying and gainful occupations on the completion 
of the Secondary stage. The students who complete the secon- 
dary education are in the adolescent stage. Developmental 
changes do occur during this period. Numerous cross-sectional 
and longitudinal studies on adolescent students indicate that 
Changes occur in attitudes, interests, values, future plans and 
aspirations, openness to impulses and emotions, personal in- 
tegration and intellectual ability. So the school should act 
as a device by which a limited number of skills, insights and 
points of view are communicated to the young in the belief 
that possession of these would somehow aid the individual to 
become a more skilled worker. 


Many adolescent students do not know where to go; they 
have energy but they are not clear about the destination. 
The dilemma is not just, ^who am I?" but "who am I going 
to be?", not just “where am I?" but "where am I going?". 
Development of purpose occurs as these questions are answered 
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with increasing clarity and conviction in three dimensions; 
vocational and recreational interests, vocational plans and 
aspirations and general life style considerations. 

The educational goals of the adolescents have been 
divided into three main areas or families — cognitive, affec- 
tive and psychomotor: cognitive goals address the development 
of the students' intellect; affective goals are connected with 
the students’ emotional or social growth; and psychomotor 
goals are aimed at the acquisition of manipulative movements 
and skills. Our elementary and secondary schools are 
primarily oriented towards goals in the cognitive domain only. 

The affective domain deals with a student’s self-concept, 
personal growth and emotional development. Teachers who 
work in this area need skills in helping students diagnose and 
find solutions to personal and social problems. The рзуспо- 
motor domain on the other hand is primarily concerned with 
the development of muscular skills and coordination, This 
area is concerned with the development of manipulative skills. 


The period of adolescence is extremely important in the 
life of the individual because at this stage one moves from 
childhood to a Stage of maturity when the individual takes 
active part in life. Hence, it becomes the primary concern 
of education to give such an education which would develop 


all the three domains and help them become a well developed 
personality. 


The Indian Education Commission was Opposed to the 
mad rush to the universities. According to the Commission's 
report, uncontrollable admissions in the universities are 
Tesponsible for deterioration of the quality of higher educa- 
tion on the one hand and creating of unemployment problems 
of graduates on the other. The commission, therefore, was 
categorical in its recommendation that reorganisation of 
higher secondary education and its vocationalisation are 
essential if education has to play a positive role in the national 
development and be an instrument of Social change. 

Now science and technology have become an essential part 
of society and culture. India is in transition from a Society 
in which education was the privilege of a small minority, to 
one in which education has become the privilege of the 
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masses. The resources needed for this programme can be 
Benerated only if education is related to productivity so that 
an expansion of education leads to an increase in national 
income. As a result large investment in education became 
possible. Education and productivity thus constitute a "rising 
Spiral" whose different parts sustain and support one another. 
The link between education and productivity can be forgcd 
through the development of science-based education, introduc- 
tion of work-experience, vocationalisation of education at the 
plus two stage and improvement of scientific and technological 
education. The most distinctive feature of a modern Society, 
in contrast with the traditional one is in its adoption of a 
Science-based technology. It is this which has helped such 
Societies to increase their production so spectacularly. It has 
other important implications for social and cultural change 
which can be broadly described as modernisation. 

Owing to modernisation the stock of knowledge is far 
greater than that of the traditional society and the pace of 
its growth is infinitely quicker. The progress of modernisation 
is directly related to the pace of educational advance and 
the one sure way to modernise quickly is to spread education 
to produce educated and skilled citizens and train an adequate 
and completed intelligentsia. The Indian society of today is 
heir to a great culture. Unfortunately, however, it is not an 
adequately educated society. 

Unless our society would become an educated one ade- 
quately, modernisation in the real sense is not possible. So 
far the educated population was less than two per cent. This 
Should be increased to make any significant impact. The 
Composition of the intelligentsia must also be changed: it 
Should consist of able persons, both men and women, drawn 
from all strata of society. There must also be changes in 
the skills and fields of specialisation to be cultivated. Till 
recently it consisted predominantly of the white-collared 
professions and students of humanities, while the proportion 
Of scientists and technical workers in its rank is quite small. 
To achieve this, greater emphasis is given to vocational sub- 
jects, science education and research. 

During the present scientific age. with the expansion of 
Science and technology, science education has become an 
integral part of school education. Rapid industrialisation and 
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modernisation of our society has made educational change 
essential. The objectives are to achieve quick economic 
growth, to attain egalitarian society and to take the best of 
the manpower. In order to accelerate the pace of industrial 
production for quick economic growth, education has made 
the following main contributions. 


Education should train and develop the manpower with 
technical and industrial skills. It should harness the modern 
knowledge of science and technology for this purpose. It 
should inculcate values and attitudes favourable for taking 
up industrial arts, small-scale trades, small independent 
vocations, skilled and semi-skilled jobs and technical courses, 
without considering them in any way inferior to white- 
collared jobs. 


HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the post-independent period, there has been marked 
changes in the educational system in our country. The aim 
of education has been redefined in accordance with national 
goals and aspirations. The structure of education is still 
undergoing modifications, the latest modification being the 
new pattern of 10 + 2+ 3. Educational practices both inside 
and outside the classroom have undergone metamorphosis 
and the education planners and policy-framers have broken 
fresh grounds and made revolutionary changes in the system 
in accordance with the present socio-economic, political and 
cultural demands of the society. The Indian Education Com- 
mission in its report has tried to strike a balance between the 
inevitable consideration of the existing framework of Indian 
education and the equally essential desire for innovation 
and transformation in concomitance, with the exigencies of 
resurgant India paving rapidly for scientific and technological 
advancement. 

The International Commission on the development of 
education in the report entitled, ‘Learning to Be’ has advocated 
major and fundamental reforms in the following words: “In 
the present circumstances taking the increased possibilities to 
future action into account as well as experience already 
gained, partial reforms will not in general be adequate, even 
if they are major ones We must innovate and envisage 
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fundamental alternatives to ihe very concepts and structures 
of education" (Learning To Be 1978, p. 181). 

The changes planned in ihe school curriculum have 
required reorientation in the courses offered to pupils, the 
content and objectives of these courses, the presumed goals 
of the educational process and the link between school and 
community. The 10 + 2 + 3 pattern and the underlying philo- 
sophy of education are expected to provide consistency across 
the country's schools. The curriculum changes are also in- 
tended to have an impact on a national basis and to equip 
pupils with skills and attitudes which are appropriate to a 
nation in a stage of change. 

The programme that relates education to life and pro- 
ductivity is to give a strong vocational bias to higher secondary 
education. Hence at the plus two stage the courses are 
diversified and two streams are introduced — academic and 
vocational. 


The development of the higher secondary stage is governed 
by the principle of continuity. The higher secondary stage is 
planned as comprising two broad learning components, which 
may be termed the general education spectrum and the 
vocationalised spectrum with many cross-over points during 
and after this particular stage. 

The general education spectrum of the higher secondary 
School is for general formation of the person and personality 
through learning centred round languages, socially useful 
productive work, and a combination of the starting choices of 
Some four natural, social or human science disciplines. Its 
aim is essentially to prepare the students for university edu- 
cation in the arts or science or professional studies. This is 
the bridge facet of the plus two stage. This is also the phase 
of ‘the educational systems in which there is a built-in 
continuity with the past. 


The curriculum for the Ten Year School — A Framework 
(1975) states, "The characteristic feature of the last two years 
of school (called higher secondary) is diversification, the aim 
of which is to avoid forcing the students into the academic 
channel alone but offer them opportunities to choose E 
and programmes of study in a much wider field of educatio: 
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in keeping with aptitudes, interests and abilities, with a view 
to increase their employability". The new system of education 
also aims at the reduction and elimination of frustration 
among the youth resulting from non-productive education 
offered at present. If the diversification at the --2 stage does 
not take place effectivcly, the new system of education 
would be faced with the problem of having a greatly extended 
territory of education of academic kind, with consequent 
expenditure on the one hand and the danger of unemploy- 
ment, on the other. The academic stream would cater to not 
more than 50% of the students at the higher secondary level. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STREAM OF 
HIGHER SECONDARY STAGE 


Vocational stream is generally terminal. The Vocational 
Stream enables the students to become more employment 
worthy, when they leave the higher Secondary school. Singh 
(1976) in his article on "Some clarifications on vocation 
scheme” clarifies that the vocational education would provide 
ample opportunity to a child to pursue his inclination and 
still not lose the chance of attending a college. Singh points 
out that the vocational education at the +2 stage is to help 
the student become ‘self-employed’ ladder, it is also a mean- 
ingful terminal stage for those who would not go beyond the 
plus two and would like either to get gainfully employed or 
enter self-employment”. 


This vocationalised learning must be distinguished from 
technical vocational education imparted to in the Industrial 
Training Institutes, technical high schools, agricultural or 
industrial polytechnics where a certain level of skill as crafts- 
man or technician or extension agent is aimed at and attained. 
Vocationalisation spectrum is referred to embrace in the 
UNESCO language (1978), “Those aspects of the educational 
process involving, in addition to general education, the study 
of technologies and related sciences and the acquisition of 
practical skills, aptitudes, understanding and knowledge relat- 
ing to occupations in the various sectors of economic and 
social life; such an education would be an integral part of 
general education and a means of preparing for an occupa- 
tional field and an aspect of continuing education”. 
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The introduction of the vocational education stream at 
the plus two stage rests on the truth that while general edu- 
cation cannot produce jobs, vocationalised education makes 
it more likely for an individual to get a job or to be his own 
master by either starting new productive activity or a service 
which may satisfy a felt-need of the community. By 
broadening the educational horizon for the individual, it 
enables him to reach higher levels of achievement through 
self-learning. 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 

Vocationalisation of education at the plus two is the 
cornerstone of the new system of education. Vocationalisation 
of education under the new pattern is proposed not only from 
economic point of view but also from moral and social points 
of view. 

Vocationalisation means training in a particular vocation 
at the school stage, secondary and higher secondary and this 
vocational training may be of the terminal stage. In the second 
Sense, vocationalisation means training in some vocation at 
the higher secondary stage along with general education. This 
is the most acceptable meaning of vocationalisation. In this 
connection the Indian Education Commission has observed, 
"We visualise the future trend of school education to be 
towards a fruitful mingling of general and vocational 
education — general education containing some elements of 
pre-vocational and technical education and vocational edu- 
cation in turn, having an element of general education (1966, 
р. 9). 

Modern India is on the way to industrialisation. As a 
result the villagers are shifting fast to towns and education 
is getting an urban orientation. Vocationalisation prepares 
ground for efficient workers for the fast developing country 
and on the other hand develops dignity of labour in the 
students. 


In the vocationalisation particularly at the plus two stage, 
the important aim is to change the educational system from 
one which was oriented to knowledge for knowledge's sake and 
clerkdom in a colonial administration to a process which 
Specifically prepares children for a wide range or avenues in 
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work life. The goal is not that of meeting specific manpower 
planning needs. It is rather to orientate pupils to a range of 
work areas in technical, commercial, agricultural, pre-primary 
teaching, home management, paramedical and other areas 
and to determine the range in response to local employment 
needs. | { 

The key concept of the higher secondary stage has be- 
come a diversification of pupils' choices in situations of serious 
unemployment and under-employment of highly educated 
Indians. There is a need to discourage a proportion of pupils 
from continuing through higher education when their talents 
could be better used in the occupation which require technical 
Skills. The dictionary on education defines vocational edu- 
cation as all activities in or out of school designed to contri- 
bute to occupational proficiency. It includes apprenticeship, 
guidance in schools, training programmes, on-the-job training, 
retraining personnel. Modern definitions include career 
orientation, specific skill training and eventual job-placement. 


According to Byri Shoemaker, *Vocational education helps 
to give definite purpose and meaning to education by relating 
it to occupational goals. It provides the technical knowledge 
and work skills necessary for employment". Vocational edu- 
cation is challenged in terms of developing an appropriate 
attitude and respect for work. 


Schools were regarded as places of academic learning for 
knowledge and not for training character. This concept is 
now changed as a result of the introduction of the plus two 
with vocationalisation of education. Presenting pupils with 
a curriculum which includes technical, craft and physical 
skills is intended to broaden their ability and interest in such 
productive processes. The aim is to develop proper attitudes 
to work, to inculcate the dignity ‘of labour, banish status and 
class distinctions and to stress the principles of productivity. 
The introduction of vocationalisation of education at the plus 
two stage aims to achieve all these objectives. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VOCATIONALISATION 
OF EDUCATION 


Swami Vivekananda wanted to make education self- 
supporting in all respects. Economic independence should be 
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an important aspect of education. For this we favoured agri- 
culture, technical education and physical education to be 
imparted to students in schools. The vocational education 
according to Swami Vivekananda is, "Education by which 
character is formed, strength of mind is increased, the intel- 
lect is expanded and by which one can stand on his own legs". 
To give hope for life to the blossoming students the scheme 
of vocational education is introduced. In other words India 
can no longer thrive on a purely theoretical education. There 
is an urgent need to make education practical and this dream 
comes true by introducing vocational education at the higher 
secondary level. 

For decades general education had prepared students fit 
only for college education. It has become customary that those 
who could not pursue their college education and with low 
intellectual ability joined the polytechnics or industrial train- 
ing institutions or similar vocational institutions to earn their 
livelihood. No attempt was made to integrate the practical 
education and training. General education denied the students 
practical training and indirectly encouraged them to seek 
white-collared jobs. On the other hand, vocationalisation of 
higher secondary education tries to strengthen general edu- 
cation and make those school-leavers who do not wish to go 
in for higher education or are not capable of making full 
use of that education, as a more capable material. It would 
also broaden the base of general education, for vocationalisa- 
tion is an integral part of the process of education. 

Vocationalisation of education is a major thrust in the 
reconstruction of present educational system. Vocationalisa- 
tion primarily aims at equipping the youth with such manual 
skills founded on basic scientific principles as would be needed 
in to-day's society and with capacity to adopt to everchanging 
scientific and technological developments. Vocationalisation 
is essentially looked from the point of view of the nation's 
special needs and goals set by the government. It envisages 
an appropriate blend of training in practical skills for the 
fulfilment of these goals. Employability is the cornerstone 
of the new system of vocationalised education. 

Vocationalisation is looked upon as an effective instru- 
ment to prepare middle level manpower who would not merely 
be superior to skilled workers but who would work with their 
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brains as well as their hands. The middie level personnel, 
the target of vocationalised education, would interact with 
others to produce new goods and services, which may satisfy 
а long felt need of the community. 

Another important aim of vocationalisation of education 
is to produce entrepreneurs with special emphasis on agri- 
culture, including agro-based and small and cottage industries. 
Vocationalisation aims at developing in youngsters entre- 
preneur skills with which they would become creators of jobs 
for themselves and also for others. 


PART — П 


у 
CONCEPTUALISATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


——— The Significance of Work 


— Vocations and Avocations 


Concepts of Vocational Education 


—— The Needs of Youth and Adults 


— The Needs of Society 


— Vocational Education and General Education 


— Utility and Culture in Vocational Education 


—— Principles of Vocational Education 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK 


No force has been more powerful in man's rise from 
Savagery to civilization than work. Work has enabled man 
to satisfy his ever increasing needs and wants. The savages 
of early times had few wants and as a consequence spent little 
time at work. Likewise present-day individuals with few wants 
Spend less time at work than individuals with many wants. 
Man needs to spend only a small part of a day at work to 
escape starvation, but he must work the greater part of the 
day to provide those comforts and necessities that make the 
difference between the savagery and present-day civilized 
living. Man discovered early in his history that he did not 
wish to remain in savagery and that by work he could obtain 
more palatable food, more comfortable clothing and more 
Suitable shelter. Through the ages the results achieved by 
work have stimulated man to seek ways of increasing his 
efficiency at'work. Thus man has learned to work. 

Individuals have learned to work by various methods. The 
first learning was perhaps by accident. The discovery of firc, 
the results obtained from the application of pressure and the 
saving of energy by the use of the wheel doubtless occurred 
in this manner. Each of these discoveries contributed mate- 
rially to man's progress. Man also learned to work by trial 
and error and by imitation. All these methods of learning 
are still in use and have been responsible for many advances 
in civilization. Learning by accident and learning by trial and 
error have proved costly, and man has been obliged to seek 
new and less costly methods of learning to work. As a result, 
the method of learning through planned experiences has come 
into use. Apprenticeship, which originated during ancient 
times and flourished during the Middle Ages, was among the 
first forms of this planned learning. The organized vocational 
School, which is of relatively recent origin, is a more modern 
example of planned learning. Educators are constantly seeking 
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ways of improving methods of learning to work through 
organized instruction. 


Work, which is defined as the continuous application of 
energy for a purpose, is accomplished by many forces. Water, 
steam, electricity, gas and chemical reactors are capable of 
producing work. Individuals also engage in work. From the 
standpoint of an individual, work consists of exerting physical 
or mental energy or labour for the accomplishment of a 
specific purpose or object. When tHe object is a product or 
a service for consumer use the work involved is referred to 
as productive work. Productive work engaged in as the chief 
means and for the purpose of making a living becomes one’s 
chief gainful pursuit, regular occupation or vocation. As the 
individual seeks and finds new and improved ways of working 
he increases his vocational efficiency. 


VOCATIONS AND AVOCATIONS 


The vocations of individuals are classified into various 
ways. Workers are frequently referred to as professional men, 
businessmen, farmers and tradesmen. The differences bet- 
ween these classifications are not well defined and are the 
result of tradition rather than of differences in salary, edu- 
cation, type of product or nature of service. It is much easier 
to list the vocations classifled as professions than it is to 
distinguish clearly between a professional worker, a business- 
man or a tradesman. However, man’s vocation does have an 
important bearing on his status in society. Some vocations 
lend more prestige to the workers who are engaged in them 
than do other vocations. These favoured vocations are not 
necessarily those that provide the highest monetary rewards 
or require the most extensive educational preparation; nor 
do these favoured vocations remain the same for each succeed- 
ing generation. These difficulties of definition and the 
changing status of vocations add materially to the difficulty 
of selecting and preparing for vocations and in improving 
vocational efficiency. 


Vocations are also classified as callings, positions and jobs. 
These terms also are difficult to define. The term calling is 
frequently used to denote a ministerial position. It may also 
be used to denote any vocation in which an individual is 
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employed who regards his vocation as an end in itself and one 
from which he receives a high degree of personal satisfaction. 
The term position is frequently associated with clerical and 
professional vocations and the term job is usually associated 
with the trades. Here the dividing line between the two is 
vague and is determined more by tradition than by definition. 
A vocation that is dull, uninteresting and commonplace to the 
worker is sometimes referred to as a job by that particular 
worker. To another worker the same vocation may be a posi- 
tion or even a calling. 


Tradesmen are referred to as craftsmen, skilled workers, 
semi-skilled workers and unskilled workers. The craftsman who 
has achieved a high degree of proficiency and recognition in 
his vocation is a skilled worker. 1п general, a skilled worker 
is one who has completed an apprenticeship program in à trade 
in which technical knowledge and the exercise of judgement 
are required. An unskilled worker or labourer is one who per- 
forms work that chiefly requires muscular energy and very 
little judgement. Semi-skilled workers are classified somewhere 
in between these two categories. 


Man exerts energy for play as well as for work. The 
amount of physical or mental energy exerted by an individual 
may be equally as great for play as for work. The motive for 
play or recreation is found in the activity itself, and some spe- 
Cific activities are classified as play for one individual and 
work for another, depending upon the purpose of the activity. 
Avocations are becoming increasingly important in modern 
society, and individuals are spending more and more time in 
avocational experiences. Some of the practical arts are provid- 
ing learning experiences of an avocational nature. 


‘CONCEPTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The world of work presents many problems of concept and 
definition, most of which arise from tradition and are resolved 
by common usage. These differences have resulted in various 
concepts of vocational education. These varying concepts have 
brought about differences, some of which are fundamental in 
nature, in programs and practices in vocational education. An 
examination of some of these concepts will reveal the basic 
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reasons for certain practices and relationships in vocational 
education and practical arts. 


Some individuals have suggested that vocational education 
is the education or training of workers. This concept implies 
that any type of education or training in which a worker parti- 
cipates is vocational education. It doubtless had its origin in 
early apprenticeship programs in which all educational acti- 
vities, both general and vocational, were under the supervision 
of the master craftsman and were included in the apprentice- 
ship program. Individuals who hold this concept are inclined 
to be critical of preemployment courses and to suggest that the 


cost of vocational education should be paid by industry and 
business. 


"Another concept held by some individuals is that voca- 
tional education is education for manual work, which suggests 
that vocational education is not concerned with work involv- 
ing mental activity. This concept had its origin in the 
nineteenth century school for underprivileged children and 
has resulted in the present-day practice of placing mentally 
and socially handicapped students in vocational courses without 
regard to the learner's interest or ability. The concept that 
practical art is vocational education emphasizes the importance 
of the idea of the transfer of training by suggesting that one 
or two basic courses will provide the needed competencies in 
vocational education. This point of view had its origin in the 
manual training movement which some individuals suggested 
was a feasible way of teaching vocational competencies. This 
point of view has resulted in the designation of industrial arts 
courses by some individuals as vocational education. 


"Another concept is that of education for production, in 
which vocational education is contrasted with liberal educa- 
tion. Vocational education is designed to make a person an 
efficient producer, and liberal education is designed to make 
а person an efficient consumer. Other concepts of vocational 
education involve the use of such words as utility and practi- 
cality in which vocational education is confined within narrow 
limits to subject matter looked upon with less favour than 
that of a cultural nature. Then, ioo, there are those who 
declare that no distinction between vocational and general 
éducation should be made, and, as a consequence, no special 
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programs of public education should be maintained for 
vocational education. 


"Most vocational educators suggest that the distinction 
between vocational and general education is based on pur- 
pose. If a learner engages in the study of subject matter or 
other activities for the purpose of increasing his vocational 
efficiency, he is engaged in vocational education. Similarly, 
if the content of a course or curriculum is designed for the 
purpose of enabling the learner to increase his vocational 
efficiency, such content is classified as vocational. One charac- 
teristic of these interpretations is that both the purpose of 
the learner and the content of the course can be classified as 
Socially useful. 


This concept suggests that a specified course or curri- 
culum may be vocational to one individual and non-vocational 
to another enrolled in the same course, depending upon the 
purpose for which each is enrolled. This concept implies that 
& person, to be properly enrolled in vocational education. 
Should have made a choice of a Socially useful vocation and 
be making a conscious effort to prepare for or improve in 
the vocation of his choice. This means that vocational edu- 
cation does not become a part of ihe educational program 
of an individual until he makes a decision to prepare for or 
upgrade himself in his chosen vocation. Vocational education 
is not designed to take the place of general or non-volitional 
education but to supplement it. It is not limited to Specific 
subjects or activities, nor is it confined to training for manual 
dexterity. It has both cultural and utility values and includes 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes that fit an individual for 
entering or progressing in a socially useful vocation. 


"THE NEEDS OF YOUTH AND ADULTS 


The success of the nation's economy depends in no small 
part on the proficiency of the nation's workers. These workers 
have used various means to acquire proficiency. In times 
past, proficiency was acquired either by the pickup method 
ог by apprenticeship. The pickup method through the years 
has proved costly and inadequate, and the apprenticeship 
System is applicable only to a limited number of occupations 
and workers. These two methods alone will not ргоу4 
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number of workers and the quality of workmanship required 
of the present-day labour force. For this reason, it has been 
necessary to find other devices and systems for maintaining 
an efficient labour force. Programs of vocational education 
have been established to meet this need for education and 
training. 
Differences exist in the competencies expected of workers 
in different occupations and in the characteristics of workers 
. themselves. This occasions a need for different kinds of voca- 
tional programs. Programs are needed for the group of 
young people attending the fulltime secondary school. These 
youth are generally from fifteen to eighteen years of ages. 
The vocational courses designed for a youth who will end 
his full-time schooling at the secondary school level should 
provide this individual with knowledge, skills and attitudes 
that will enable him to enter an occupation and plan and 
carry out the additional training required for advancement. 


Programs of vocational education are neded for youth 
and adults attending a post-secondary school, such as a junior 
college or technical institute, where they may secure educa- 
tion or training for the more highly skilled trades and 
technical positions. A third type of vocational training is 
needed for the group of young people who have left the full- 
time school for their first regular employment. These youth, 
as a rule, are between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 
Many of them leave school to take positions requiring limited 
knowledge and skill. Frequently, these positions are of a 
temporary nature, and the youth in time find themselves 
unemployed because of limited training. These persons require 
a training program that will permit them to spend part time 


in school and the remaining time in remunerative work for 
self-support. 


A fourth major group in need of vocational training is 
composed of older adults who have been employed for a num- 
ber of years. Many of these workers find themselves in need 
of training due to technological changes in industry or to new 
discoveries and inventions in agriculture. Unless the training 
is provided, these persons may become unemployed because 
of their inability to meet the need for trained workers on a 
competitive basis. Programs of vocational education and reha- 
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bilitation are needed for workers who have become mentally 
or physically handicapped. These workers, because of their 
handicaps, are no longer able to follow their usual occupations 
and must be retrained for positions in keeping with their 
disabilities. 


^THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


Society recognizes the fact that every citizen should be 
equipped to contribute effectively to the welfare of the group. 
The highest possible welfare is achieved only when each 
individual produces to the limits of his maximum capacity. 
For this reason, the necessity for equipping each person for 
some occupation is a fact that even the most primitive society 
has recognized. Society has recognized that youth and adults 
need not only vocational competencies but also general 
abilities. Both general and vocational education would 


accomplish the following: 


l. Equip the youth to enter an occupation suited to his 
abilities and offering reasonable opportunity for 
personal growth and social usefulness. 

2. Prepare him to assume the full responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

3. Give him a fair chance to exercise his right to the 
pursuit of happiness. 

4. Stimulate intellectual curiosity, engender satisfaction 
in intellectual achievement, and cultivate the ability 
to think rationally. 

5. Help him to develop an appreciation of the ethical 

values which undergird all life in a democratic society., 


It is recognized that the education of workers is becoming 
more important and at the same time more difficult in a 
social order characterized by the highly mechanized processes 
Of present-day industry. Consequently society cannot leave 
to the chance interests of individuals or corporations the 
Provision of this training that is so vital to the general wel- 
fare. It seems appropriate, therefore, to assign this responsi- 
bility to some agency or institution qualified to provide this 
instruction, and accordingly this task has been assigned io 
the school, 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


The relationship of vocational education and general 
education has occasioned differences of opinion among 
individuals, more especially educators, since the beginning of 
the present century. Some school administrators and others 
in general education have insisted that vocational education 
is a subject ‘matter of general education and has the 
same relationship to general education as do other fields of 
study, such as social science or mathematics. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators and other personnel employed in vocational édu- 
cation take the position that vocational education and general 
education are major divisions of the total education program, 
and one of these divisions does not necessarily include the 
other. Each of the divisions is of equal importance, and both 
are necessary in the education of workers. 


Some of this difference in point of view is due to defini- 
tion. Ordinarily, the term general education has reference 
to the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed by all persons 
for successful living, without reference or application to parti- 
cular vocations. Frequently, words and phrases such as cul- 
tural, liberal, academic and non-vocational are used to refer 
to this same kind of education. The term general education 
18 sometimes used to mean the total education program, which 
suggests that it includes both vocational and other types of 
educational programs. Differences in point of view may, 
therefore, resolve themselves into differences in definition. 


For the most part, however, different concepts of the 
relationship of general and vocational education are due to 
differences in educational philosophy. Some educators con- 
tend that a general or fundamental course is the best prepa- 
ration for a vocation. These educators suggest that courses 
such as industrial arts, domestic science, general agriculture 
and general business provide appropriate training for both 
vocational and general education needs and are included in 
the category of general education subjects. Vocational edu- 
cators agree that these subjects are in the area of non- 
vocational practical arts and are useful as such. However, 
vocational educators insist that they do not provide education 
Тог the specific competencies needed in preparing for or pro- 
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gressing in a vocation. These educators contend that other 
courses of a specific nature as well as those of a general 
nature are needed in the education of workers. 

Vocational education and general education are major 
divisions of the total education program. Each of these divi- 
sions is of equal importance and is necessary in the education 
Of workers. This point of view suggests that programs of 
vocational education should be organized to meet vocational 
needs and that standards established by vocational educators 
Should be maintained in the organization and operation of 
the vocational education program. This concept also recog- 
nizes that vocational education and general education have 
much to contribute to each other and to the total education 
program and that both vocational and general educators should 
Strive to achieve the proper coordination of these aspects of 
education in the total education program. 


UTILITY AND CULTURE IN 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The classification of the content of education into the 
categories vocational and general has led some individuals te 
Suggest that vocational education is associated with utility 
and general education with culture. Two alternatives are 
prevalent among those who accept this point of view. One 
Suggests that the two terms culture and utility are not anta- 
gonistic but that they have nothing in common. The other 
Point of view is that the two terms are antagonistic, and 
unless vocational courses are severely restricted, culture will 
Perish. 

Individuals who hold to the theory that utility and cul- 
ture are not antagonistic suggest that the curriculum should 
consist of a proper balance between vocational and general 
education, and this balance may be achieved by the selection 
of certain subjects, some of which are narrowly utilitarian 
and some of which are broadly cultural. The proper balance 
Of these two will contribute to the development of a well- 
rounded individual. The contention is made that placement 
of subject matter in a pregram of studies affects its cultural 
Or utility values. For example, courses in the arts and science 
division of a college are cultural, but those in the agricultural 
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division are utilitarian. Similarly, the pure sciences are 
cultural, while the applied sciences are utilitarian or voca- 
. tional. Those who believe that culture and utility are defi- 
nitely antagonistic usually classify the language and tradi- 
tions of the Golden Age and the Renaissance, together with 
a few other subjects, as cultural subjects. 


A more acceptable point of view to many individuals, 
especially those in vocational education, is that the standards 
of culture are not wholly derived from the traditions of the 
past, nor are they due to convention and to conformity. 
Culture is a process of valuing life and living it according to 
the values set upon it. The cultured man finds truth and 
beauty in many activities, and these activities are not static 
but relative and changing. The sculptor and the painter find 
truth and beauty in the works of the masters, but they may 
also find it in their own work, whether it be for pleasure or 
for profit. The former finds truth and beauty in the fields 
of grain and herds of cattle. Culture is more of an attitude 
than a product or a symbol or possession. It is not identified 
with specialized content or activity but may be acquired 
through many types of activities and pursuits, both of a 
general and of a vocational nature. 


PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A principle is defined as a fundamental consideration or 
basic rule which serves as a 


ORGANIZATION 


Principles grouped under Organization are concerned with 
definitions, functions, needs and procedures. 


used for the purpose of assisting in arriving at 


cerning the advisability of establishing program 
educ 


They may be 
decisions con- 


: МАД S of vocational 
ation. These principles may also constitute an effective 


means of evaluating the purposes and scope of existing pro- 
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grams, and they may be useful in locating some shortcomings, 
if such exist, in the organization of the vocational education 
programs. 


(1) The function of vocational education is to prepare persons 
for and enable them to progress in a socially useful 
occupation 
This. principle suggests that vocational education 15 

distinguished from other education by the purpose of the 

learner. If the learner participates in a course of instruction 

Tor the purpose of preparing for or progressing in an occu- 

раМоп, he is participating in vocational education. This 

interpretation suggests that vocational education cannot be 
defined by designating certain subjects as vocational subjects 
and others as non-vocational ones. Any subject, if studied by 

a learner for the purpose indicated above, becomes a voca- 

tional subject to that particular learner. 

Some courses of study or school subjects are designed 
solely for students who have selected a vocation and are either 
Preparing for it or are attempting to progress in it. These 
Courses are designated as vocational courses. Secondary 
school courses of this nature usually include extensive acti- 
vities and skills of a practical nature needed in the vocation. 
These courses frequently attract students who have not 
Made a choice of an occupation. Since the course or subject 
Is not designed for these students, they should not be permit- 
ted to enroll in it but should be encouraged to continue their 
general education until they have made a choice of an 
Occupation, : 

(2) Vocational education is a part of the total educational 
program у 

. Vocational educators recognize that vocational education 

15 not a substitute for general education but is a component 

Part of the total educational program of those persons who 

have selected an occupation and who desire to prepare for it 

Or progress in it. Both general education and vocational 

education have their useful functions, and these are related. 

A meagre general education will not prepare a person ын 

living and enjoying life any more than meagre vocationa 
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i i i in his chosen occupa- 
education will prepare him for success in 1 

tion. This means that each individual should achieve some 
degree of balance between vocational and general education, 


in general devoting his early educational life to general 
education. 


In view of the fact that many individuals terminate their 
formal education at the time of graduation from high school, 
it is apparent that if they are to acquire any preservice voca- 
tional education they must get it during their high school 
career. Here again unless the individual has made a choice 
of his occupation he should not enroll in a course designed 
to prepare persons for a specific occupation but rather should 
continue his general education until such time as he makes 
occupational choice. This may mean that he will be obliged 
to delay vocational education until he enters an occupation 
and desires to progress in it. Post-high school vocational 
education courses are provided in some communities to enable 
Students to complete high school before making a choice and 
preparing for entry into an Occupation. 


(3) The need for vocational education in a Specific area should 
be determined from the results of a community survey 


Vocational education is based on individual and com- 


munity needs, and some means of determining these needs 
Inust be used. A device fre 


determinations is the comm 
used to determine the nature and scope of vocational edu- 
cation needed, the subje 

the materials апа pr 
facilities and equipme 
may also reveal the qualification that students who are pre- 
paring for the occupations Should possess and the opportunities 
that each occupation 


i 1 : : aking a survey include 
interviews, questionnaires, comparisons, rating scales and 


Score cards, statistical techniques, judgements of experts and 
research. Provision should be made 
technique used to avoid e 


rrors of omission or commission. 


Is 
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b SUPYEY report should contain suggestions for interpreta- 
em E implementation, which may involve further study. 
E suggestions may be obtained from а well-selected 
` ory committee to serve in such functions as advising 
om objectives. policies and procedures and for reviewing and 
nterpreting the results of the survey. Qualified personnel 
i. needed in planning, conducting and interpreting the survey 
O be assured that proper data are obtained and proper inter- 
pretations made so that the school authorities may establish 
vocational progress based on community and individual needs. 


(4) Vocational education is needed to insure ian adequate and 
efficient labour supply 


The experiences of the nation in 
Strated rather vividly the need for an adequate and efficient 
labour supply. There is general agreement that the national 
led this nation to con- 


Program of vocational education enab 
vert from a peacetime to a wartime economy in a relatively 
Short time. The vocational organization and facilities which 

years of 


had become well established as 4 result of many 
experience were quickly and easily adapted to war needs by 
the provision of additional personnel and facilities to supple- 
ment those of the regular program. Trained personnel were 
available as rapidly as industrial facilities were completed as 
a result of the long-time vocational education program. 

: An adequate and efficient labour supply is as necessary 
in peace as in war. The many and continuous technological 
changes that are designed to increase the efficiency of modern 
industry and business require ап ever-changing programme 
of vocational education to meet these needs. Employed 
Workers who are faced with 2 need for additional skill and 
information as a result of technological changes may find 
Opportunities for acquiring these needs in vocational part- 
time and evening classes. The fact that these opportunities are 
present lends a feeling of security to the worker and makes 
him a better citizen. The use of the opportunities reduces the 
time required for learning the new techniques and conse- 
quently lessens the period of time he operates at less than 
normal efficiency. 


World War 11 demon- 
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(9) Pracíical arts courses are designed for general culture 

rather than vocational efficiency 

Practical arts courses in general agriculture, general 
business, general home making and industrial arts are 
designed for such purposes as: (1) providing recreational and 
а vocational interest and skill, (2) supplying knowledge and 
skill needed by the consumer, (3) satisfying the students’ 
desires for manual activity and (4) contributing to intelligent 
vocational choices, During the first years of the present cen- 
tury, some educators suggested that a general course such as 


industrial arts would provide the vocational education needed 
in a trade or an industry. 


(6) Occupational information and 
for vocational Students 


Reference has been made to th Т i 
Said € fact that vocational edu- 


guidance should be provided 
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guidance and counselling not only before the occupational 
choice 18 made but also during the period of preparation and 
throughout the early years of employment. Guidance and 
counselling contribute to an individual's wellbeing, and society 
in general benefits when individuals are properly placed. 
_ _A functioning vocational guidance program will supply an 
individual with an inventory of these abilities, aptitudes and 
interests as they relate to occupations in which he is interest- 
ed. The guidance service will supply the individual with in- 
formation about the requirements of various occupations and 
will assist the individual in the process of matching his quali- 
fications with the requirements of occupations available to him. 
The vocational counsellor will also assist the individual to 
Secure a position and will continue to counsel with him con- 
cerning problems of adjustment, promotion and retirement. 
Vocational guidance and vocational education are two sepa- 
rate movements, distinct in organization and purpose but 
rather closely related. Both guidance and vocational educa- 
tion are needed by every individual. They operate continuously 
throughout the individual’s career, with guidance pointing out 
the need for vocational training, retraining or adjustment and 
Serving to prevent errors that may prove costly both to the 
individual and to society in the selection of occupations and 
€ducational procedures. 


(7) Local initiative is essential for success in 

education 

The essential elements of а vocational education pro- 
gram have their origin in the local community. The 
needs 4o be met, the individuals to be served and the 
facilities to be used are local in origin. Vocational education 
functions best and is more likely to succeed when local 
rather than state or national interests are responsible for 
Starting the program. This local interest may be generated 
in local organizations or agencies OT py individual ee 
recognize a need and an opportunity. An approved proc е 
15 for the interested agencies and individuals to create a ын 
munity consciousness of the need. This in turn will stimu ate 
local school superintendents and local school boards о шү 
gate the need and plan a program of action. The state ana 
central units may be called upon to provide some form 0 


vocational 
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leadership and assistance in planning and executing the action 
program. 

Local initiative and support are as essential for an esta- 
plished and going program of vocational education as for one 
in the initial or planning stage. Local industry, business, agri- 
culture and labour are in a position to know local needs and 
requirements and consequently may provide advice and coun- 
sel to vocational educators on programs, facilities and person- 
nel. Vocational educators need to keep local people informed 
on accomplishments, procedures and needs. Local advisory 
committees are useful in maintaining community contacts. 


It is not always feasible to provide all needed vocational 
services in the local community, and frequently the country 
or state is requested to provide some of these services. For 
example, in some vocational fields state education departments 
frequently employ itinerant instructors who go from place to 
place and teach courses for employed workers. The state unit 
is responsible for making known to local communities that this 
service is available, but here again local initiative should as- 
sume responsibility for determining the need for the course 
and for assisting in organizing finance for it. 


(8) Vocational education programs should be based on con- 
tinuous research 

A satisfactory research program should recognise three 
kinds of research activities. The first is concerned with plan- 
ning ‘new programs or the expansion of present programs. 
Various kinds of data are needed for this planning, including 
data concerned with kinds of occupations and manpower re- 
quirements in the state and area served, the probable number 
of enrollees and the possibilities of securing staff facilities 
and equipment. The research program should contemplate the 
means and method of interpreting these data. 

The research program should include some activities con- 
cerned with the appraisal of programs of vocational education 
presently in operation. Some devices Such as score cards, rat- 
ing sheets or evaluation techniques should be developed and 
applied to these programs to determine the extent to which 
they meet the objectives established for them. A research 
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agency or staff, separate from ihe teaching or supervisory staff, 
is usually in a better position to make these evaluations because 
persons closely associated with a program are often unable to 
arrive at objective evaluations. 

A third kind of research of importance in vocational 
education is that carried on for the purpose of discovering 
better ways of carrying out present educational practices and 
developing new ideas for new practices. This type of research 
requires the use of judgements of competent persons who are 
working in the field of vocational teaching. Frequently these 
persons must do this type of research as extra work for which 
the only pay they receive is recognition for their efforts. Ef- 
fective research of this type requires cooperative effort, and 
the state research service may provide the leadership and sti- 
mulation necessary for this developmental research. 


(9) Vocational education personnel should be occupationally 

competent 

State plans for vocational education specify that person- 
nel in vocational education must possess extended occupational 
experience in the fields in which they are working. This occu- 
pational experience is needed to enable the teacher or staff 
member to acquire competency in his occupation. Occupational 
competency is necessary in vocational education because of 
the nature of the task and the individuals taught. Much of 
vocational education is devoted to the upgrading and retrain- 
ing of employed workers. The student worker quickly loses 
respect for and confidence in the teacher who is inept at the 
trade or occupation. The vocational teacher must know the 
problems of the worker arid the difficulties he will encounter. 
Such knowledge may be acquired through experience. 


It is recognized that some workers do not acquire com- 
petency even with extended experience. This suggests that 
some means of determining the competency of prospective 
teachers must be found. In some occupations, such as agri- 
culture and homemaking, experience coupled with technical 
knowledge acquired on the college level is considered a mea- 
sure of competency. Prospective teachers in these and some 
other occupations may acquire experience during the period 
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of time they are enrolled in preservice teacher education 
courses. These students may work at their occupations bet- 
ween college terms. All these and other means are used to 
enable prospective teachers to acquire competency and learn 
the language of the trade or Occupation. 


(10) Vocational education 


personnel should be professionally 
qualified 


(11) Programs of vocati 


onal education should pera: 
efficiently кө 


sufficient supplies of 
selected library mate- 
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INSTRUCTION 


Materials and methods of instruction in vocational educa- 
tion differ from those in general education, due to such fac- 
tors as the interests and purposes of the learner, the demands 
of the industry or business enterprise, the standards of achieve- 
ment and performance and the technological changes that are 
constantly occurring in the economic order. The observance 
of some principles of instruction will enable the teacher to 
better serve the needs of individuals in a class in vocational 
education. Some important principles of this nature are 
indicated below. 


(12) Vocational instruction should be established and main- 
tained on the basis of occupational needs 


The content of vocational education should consist of the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes that the trainee will need to 
perform efficiently the job for which he is being educated. 
This means that the vocational educator must be familiar with 
what the worker does and what he must know. This informa- 
tion may be obtained from an occupational or job analysis — 
a technique developed by vocational educators under the direc- 
tion of the federal Board for Vocational Education. Job ana- 
lysis identifies the nature and degree of skill needed on a 
Specific job or type of work and also the related technical 
content, such as science, mathematics and drawing, which 
applies to the job. 

А job analysis should nct be confused with a job descrip- 
tion or job specification. A job analysis is a classified list or 
inventory of the learning units of a trade or occupation. The 
principal steps in making a job analysis consist of (1) making 
a list of the things a man must know and do in his trade or 
occupation, (2) listing specific directions for the performance 
of each of the above items, (3) preparing a list of topics con- 
cerning the information needed to carry out the directions 
on how to perform, the job analysed and (4) making a list of 
related science or mathematics topics that will provide the 
information needed to master the topics listed under item 3 
above. The use of the job analysis technique gives informa- 
tion and direction based on the specific needs of the occupa- 
tion for which the trainee is preparing. 
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(13) Vocational instruction should be available for those who 
need, want and can profit by it. 


A common misconception that has prevailed in preser- 
vice education for vocations is that certain individuals, who 
are not able to learn certain types of subject matter commoniy 
associated with mental discipline, should be encouraged to 
pursue courses involving manual dexterity. Since most voca- 
tional courses, more especially those of less than college grade, 
include many activities of this nature, there is a tendency to 
associate vocational courses with those designed for dull stu- 
dents. Many students, when motivated by a desire to prepare 
Tor a chosen occupation, perform in class much better than 
Students who are not so motivated — not necessarily because 


of superior or inferior mental capacity but because of a felt 
need which generates a motive. 


choice of an Occupation 
should be encouraged to prepare for that Occupation. 


Scope and sequence 
n for teaching; and the means of 
d poorly utilized Space and poorly 
ake it difficult if not 
Speed and accuracy re- 
usiness. Then, too, the 
у discourage the learner 
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who recognizes the need for maintaining high standards but 
finds himself unable to do so because of conditions that do 
not compare favourably with the work-a-day world. 


In some cases, sufficient time is not available for labora- 
tory and field work, and the quality of the work suffers as a 
result of attempting to complete a job or unit of work in too 
little time. The organization of the school for work should, in 
so far as possible, resemble the organization in agriculture, 
industry and business. Learners should work under a foreman 
or supervisor and should be responsible for planning the lay- 
out, for the care and upkeep of equipment and tools, and for 
the observance of safety rules and practices. In so far as it 
is possible, learners should acquire attitudes, such as pride 
in work, a desire to increase one's efficiency and a sense of 
Social responsibility, such as a good workman possesses. Devi- 
ces and activities commonly used in the occupation should 
also be used in the teaching program. Such activities and de- 
vices as sales meetings, inspirational talks, quotas, competi- 
live practices, employee organizations, cooperative activities 
and visual aids have a place in the instructional program as 
ways and means of duplicating conditions in the industry 
concerned. 


(15) Real jobs provide the best laboratory for vocational 
education 

Vocational education is best given through jobs that are 
real and essential. The use in vocational education cf equip- 
ment and practices found in industry and business encourages 
the performance of real jobs. This practice carries out the 
Slogan of vocational education, *We learn by doing". Real 
jobs present a challenge to the learner that cannot be provided 
in developing knowledge, skills or attitudes through the use 
of practices or exercises. 

Vocational educators recognize that it is more difficult to 
provide real jcbs for all-day trade courses in some trades than 
in others. For example, it is more difficult to provide real 
jobs in carpentry than in printing, auto mechanics and pat- 
tern making. This suggests that unless these difficulties can 
be overcome it is probably desirable to teach only those trades 
and occupations in which real jobs for learners can be 
provided. 
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Real jobs are essential in preemployment education in 
agriculture and homemaking. This means that the supervised 
farming program should be sufficient in scope to justify the 
time and effort of the learner, and the nature of the program 
should be such that it has the possibilities of growing into a 
full-time farming program when the trainee has completed his 
vocational course. Likewise the home projects of the girls in 
homemaking should consist of such jobs and activities as are 
real and essential to successful homemaking. 


(16)The standards ün vocational education should be as high 


or higher than the accepted standards in the occupation 
concerned 


A standard is a device or technique for evaluating the out- 
put of the learner. This evaluation in vocational education is 
made in terms of what industry, agriculture or business expects 
of its workers. The world of work expects its workers to turn 


out a saleable product that will be purchased by the consumer 
or user. When a worker is employed ог engages in self-employ- 
ment his worth is determined 


by the saleability of his product, 
whether it be goods or services. Since vocational education has 
for its purpose the education of individuals for work, it is im- 


portant that standards in education be as high or higher than 


à Ч Д 111658, homemaking and in- 
dustry in quality and in speed and that the personal charac- 
uch as appearance, honesty, fair-minded- 
ness and loyalty, 


г Should be up to the standards expected of 
superior workers in the occupation. concerned. 
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written or oral 
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that the person responsible for the evaluation, which in most 
cases is the teacher, should know what standards are acceptable 
in the occupation and what devices should be used in making 
evaluations. This again illustrates the importance of a tea- 
cher's having both professional preparation and skill in his 
Occupation in order that standards of performance may be 
maintained at a level acceptable to the trade or occupation. 


(17) Vocational education programs should include both 
short, intensive courses and long-term courses 


Vocational education should be available for all persons 
who need, want and can profit from it. Many persons who 
are in this category are employed and unable to attend full- 
time school because of the necessity for making a living. This 
means that these persons have a limited time available for 
attending vocational classes. In order to make the best use 
of time, it is necessary to organize short, intensive courses at 
atime convenient to these workers. The content of these 
Courses must be directly concerned with the important prob- 
lems of the occupation, and little time is available for material 
Or activities indirectly related to the occupation. Frequently, 
these short courses are organized around single units or jobs 
Tor as little as ten hours of instruction. A coordinated series 
of these courses in one community will enable an individual 
to acquire a great deal of information over a period of time. 

Courses of longer duration should be available in voca- 
tional education for preemployment and retraining. Some 
cooperative courses of long time duration should be available 
for employed workers who are seeking advancement. These 
courses offer opportunities for the study of related material, 
and time is frequently available for the study of subjects for 
recreation, personal satisfaction and other non-vocational pur- 
poses. Since courses of longer duration require more time, 
equipment and money, there is a special need for the exercise 
of judgement in establishing them. Some factors to consider 
in making this determination are: (1) the degree to which 
a need exists; (2) the availability of qualified teachers, ade- 
quate space and proper equipment; (3) the probability of se- 


curing employment when the trainees have finished the 
course. 
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(18) Instructional programs in vocational education should be 
characterised by flexibility 

Flexible programs are easily changed to meet changing 
conditions. This means that a minimum of restrictions should 
be placed on local school authorities and vocational teachers 
in making such decisions as kinds of vocational education to 
establish in the community, the types of schools and classes, 
the lengths of the courses, the materials and methods of ins- 
iruction and the means of evaluating the programs. Any res- 
trictions on the above items should be imposed only for the 
purpose of assuring that high standards are maintained and 


that value received is obtained from expenditures for voca- 
tional education. 


(19) Vocational survey should be undertaken to determine the 
type of training suited to the specific needs of the 
community 

More and more techinical information is needed in socially 
useful occupations. Recent studies have shown that there is a 
growing need for workers who possess less operative skill and 
more technical knowledge than tradesmen. Such positions as 
are concerned with testing and production, planning and, con- 
irol and supervision of plant operation and maintenance are 
included in these technical occupations. There are at present 
relatively few programs of a vocational technical nature, and 
many more are needed for preemployment, retraining and for 
advancement in an occupation. The specific needs of a com- 
munity for this type of training may be determined by а voca- 
tional survey. 


Much of the vocational technical 


training may be given 
at the post 


-high school level, and Special vocational technical 
institutes and junior colleges designed to offer terminal courses 
are institutions especially adapted to this type of vocational 
program. The technical institute caters principally to persons 
who have selected their occupation and who desire intensive 
preparation for this occupation. Because of the intensive na- 
ture of its offerings, the technical institute provides courses 
of shorter duration than those of the professional colleges. 
These short, intensive courses are terminal rather than col- 
lege preparatory. In view of the increasing importance of 
vocational technical education, the general public should give 
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more attention to this need, especially to the desirability -of 
using public funds to finance programs of vocational technical 
education. 


(20) Vocational instruction should include information and 
activities designed to protect and conserve human life 

Current literature is replete with statistical evidence show- 
ing the extent of loss, both in manpower and in money, due to 
accidents and sickness. There are many agencies, both private 
and governmental, that are working to prevent sickness and 
accidents in industry and business. It is especially important 
that vocational students be taught to work safely. Since many 
of the accidents are due to the improper use of machinery, 
special emphasis should be placed on safety practices while stu- 
dents are learning to operate machines. This applies not only 
to the operation of industrial machinery, but also to the ope- 
rations of machines that are used in the home and on the 
farm. Accidents in the home and on the farm can be reduced 
by proper instruction in safe working practices. 

Some vocational teachers make a practice of appointing 
students. Such a student has the responsibility for checking 
clothing, aprons, goggles, guards, belts, tools, heat and power 
outlets and other items that may become hazards. Sometimes, 
such duties are left to a committee of two or more students, 
and this responsibility is rotated among class members. While 
it is a good practice to develop resourcefulness in students, it 
is doubtful if full responsibility for safety education should 
be delegated to them. Certainly the instructor should at all 
times be aware of the classroom practices that students in his 
classes observe. 

Visual aids are used to teach safety in classrooms and 
homes. Posters, films, slides and models are used to supple- 
ment safety instruction in vocational education. These 
devices in general should show safe practices rather than un- 
safe practices and their results. Accidents sometimes occur 
because material is not properly stored, floor space not properly 
cleaned, machinery and equipment improperly placed and faci- 
lities improperly lighted. The ultimate aim of safety educa- 
tion is the development of safety concepts that will serve to 
conserve human life. 
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PART — III 


MEANING OF VOCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The Significance of Vocations 
Vocation and the Individual 

The Selective Quality of Vocations 
Educative Values of Vocations 
Vocations as Means of Service 
Vocations and Economic Progress 
Vocations Classified 


Characteristics of Vocations 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VOCATIONS 

Among the basic institutions of civilized Society one of 
the most significant is vocation. Upon the continuing Success 
of this institution depends the existence of all the others. 
The home, the state, the church, the school, and the courts 
of justice are all supported by the vocations of the people. 
If the population of a community, or of a nation, is impro- 
perly distributed among the essential vocations, every aspect 
Of community or national life suffers. Furthermore, where 
Progress of the vocations is retarded, all other social institu- 
tions are found to be unprogressive, and all human life 
remains on a low level. Hence it is important that every gene- 
ration looks well to the proper development of vocations and 
that the institution of vocation be generally regarded as basic 
and of major concern to society. 

What, then, is one’s vocation? The definition accepted 
determines in large measure one’s general attitude towards 
a number of economic and social problems and particularly 
toward the problem of vocational education. If one holds that 
*a vocation means nothing but such a direction of life acti- 
vities as renders them perceptibly significant to a perscn, 
because of the consequences they accomplish, and also useful 
to his associates"; one will have a conception of the meaning 
and proper function of vocational education quite different 
from that of one who regards vocation as one’s “chief 
calling”, “regular occupation”, “chief gainful pursuit”, ог 
“special means of making a livehood”. 

The former definition includes practically all those human 
activities that are colored by, or even remotely related to, the 
means of “making a living”, while the latter includes only 
those activities directly involved in the specific practices of 
one’s “chief calling”. The difference is significant. In one 


1. Dewey, John, “Democracy and Education , p. 358, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1921. 
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case, the education and training required for successful parti- 
cipation in organized social life is regarded as а single process, 
no distinction being made between those educative experiences 
which contribute chiefly or wholly to preparation for "making 
a living", and those for “making a life". In the other case, 
there is well-defined dualism of purpose and effort in the 
preparation or education of the individual. In this book, voca- 
tion will be regarded as "chief calling", “сшег gainful pursuit", 
"regular occupation", etc., though its interrelation with all the 
other activities of one's life will in no Way be disregarded. 


VOCATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


That one's chief gainful pursuit affects the whole of one's 
existence cannot be questioned. But vocations differ greatly 
in the quality of giving colour to one's whole life. A doctor, 
outside of office hours, cannot be only a citizen, a church 
member, a father, or a school trustee; he is a doctor twenty- 
four hours of the day. His points of view, his habits of life, 
even his manner of speech are determined, in large measure, 
by his vocation. The same may be said of the minister, the 
teacher, and the politician. The barber, the plumber, the dry- 
goods salesman, and the grocery merchant are able to a much 
greater degree to divert themselves from their vocations when 
the day's work is finished, but even then they are not entirely 
free from the influence of their occupations. Clearly no one 
can completely escape from, his vocation at any time, but the 
extent to which vocations vary in permeating power constitutes 
one of the important differences among them. 

Not only do callings permeate the total life of those 
following them, but they determine, in large measure, one's 
Social status, for they vary greatly in prestige. This, in a 
democracy, is a most Striking phenomenon. Some vocations are 
regarded as “high” callings and have much dignity attached 
to them. Others are regarded as “low”, and those practising 
them are not treated with reverence. Society seems to grade 
with considerable unanimity and exactness the many occu- 
pations in which its members engage as means of livelihood. 
The basis for the ratings is very difficult to determine. It 
is not the service rendered to humanity, for a successful 
money-maker or politician who has devoted a long life to his 
own profit and aggrandizement will usually be more highly 
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honoured than a devoted, self-sacrificing mother who has 
reared a large family of fine citizens or an altruistic, earnest, 
efficient school teacher who, by his example and instruction, 
has helped hundreds of boys and girls to become better and 
stronger men and women. If there is a definable basis, it 
Seems to be the special character of the work done, and the 
Supposed qualifications for such work. As these characteristics 
of vocations change, their prestige changes. When surgery was 
à rule-of-thumb trade, practised by members of the mechanic 
Class, it was considered of equal importance with barbering. 
When it developed a scientific foundation that required years 
of study for its mastery — study of a kind that called for the 
Most superior intellects — society raised the status ^f surgery 
to that of a “high” calling. Another factor involved, doubtless, 
was the importance attached by society to the outcome о 
the work performed. When surgery was regarded as being on 
а par with barbering, human life was lightly regarded. Ав 
men came to place higher and higher value on human ee 
Sonality and physical well-being the vocations that PO 
means of relieving pain and prolonging life were p 5 
greater prestige. This relationship between commonly ша 4 
Social values and the social rating of occupations that a i 
Such values is an interesting phenomenon. The almost um; 
Versal regard for those who entertain and help men UN 
ату to forget their troubles and anxieties is à well-kno 
*xample of this relationship. 


THE SELECTIVE QUALITY OF VOCATIONS 
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almost all men strive to better their economic and social condi- 
tion, most men recognize the appropriateness of the general 
level or status of the vocation in which they ultimately find 
themselves. This attitude was expressed to the author by an 
interurban-car conductor who said: “This is a good job for a 
fellow like me who hasn't got much education". In like manner 
the son of a family high in social prestige is rarely attracted 
by callings that are not high in general social rating. Thus, 
the process of selection operates even in states that are most 
democratic. This, of course, does not mean that men always 
enter the callings for which they are by nature and training 
best suited, but it suggests that generally vocations, because 
of their social status, character, demands on ability, and 
entrance requirements, possess important selective qualities. 


EDUCATIVE VALUES OF VOCATIONS 


Vocations are not only selective but educative. They pro- 
duce many changes in those pursuing them and result in im- 
portant environmental adjustments. A person cannot practise 
the skills, apply the related knowledge, and assume the atti- 
tudes appropriate to any particular vocation without increasing 
his skill enlarging the meanings of his related knowledge, 
and adding significance to his attitudes. This process results 
in better economic and social adjustments, a broadening of 
the range of environmental appreciations, and an increase in 
the number of valuable facts and ideas possessed. In this sense, 
vocations produce growth of the sort usually designated as 
education. Obviously, they vary greatly both in the degree 
and in the quality of the education resulting. There are in- 
numerable factors in a situation that cause variations in 
outcomes. Among such factors are the susceptibility to change 
of the individual engaged in a given vocation, his capacity 
to acquire meanings, his willingness and ability to assume 
responsibility and to make choices, the extent and character 
of his general information, the range and kinds of intellectual 
habits and experiences he brings to his occupation, his social 
and intellectual background and outlook, the character of 
the vocation, the social rating of the vocation, and the social 
consequences of the practice of the vocation. 

Not only do these and other factors affect the quality 
and degree of the educative consequences of the following any 
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particular calling, but wide variations are found in each of 
these factors. Hence, it is impossible accurately to evaluate 
the educative values of the vocations, but that such values 
exist seems clear. In fact, there is a marked tendency in 
recent years to emphasize the importance of vocational ex- 
periences as means of education in contrast to school ex- 
Periences. A better understanding of the magnitude of the 
Tange of individual differences has led many to realize that 
for a large proportion of the population, perhaps the majority, 
the vocational experiences constitute a more effective means 
of education than those of the school and may well be sub- 
stituted for them. Nicholas Murray Butler once wrote of certain 
students “found ineligible to be permitted to enroll in any 
part of the university”: “... many of them would be better 
advised if they sought the discipline and the education of some 
gainful occupation that work itself is an educational instru- 
Ment of unrivalled utility and significance usually escapes 
Public attention. The discipline and information which 
some persons obtain from books and laboratories, others 
Obtain from systematic occupation. It would be a calamity if 
the notion were to gain ground that every youth of whatever 
talent, capacity or temperament must spend the years up to 
eighteen, twenty or twenty-one in receiving systematic instruc- 
tion in an educational institution" 

With reference to children under sixteen years of age, 
Dr. Anna Reed wrote: “In the old age, educators assumed 
that juvenile employment was a legislative problem; in the 
new age, they are coming to see that it is an educational 
problem — that it means the recognition of juvenile employ- 
ment as a legitimate and constructive factor in education". 
The extent to which juvenile occupational experiences may 
be wisely substituted for school activities is unknown, depend- 
ing, in a measure, upon the ends sought. However, the com- 
plexity of modern life suggests a greater utilization of means 
other than the usual school activities, and dobtless a greater 


2. Butler, Nicholas Murray, Annual Report of the President, 1925, 
p. 30, Columbia University, Bulletin of Information, 26th Series, 
No. 10, Dec. 5, 1925. й 

3. Reed, A. Y., "Junior Wage Earners", p. 123, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1920. 
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use of occupational experiences might well be included in the 
program of public education. 


VOCATIONS AS MEANS OF SERVICE 


Not only are vocations educative for the individual, but 
they constitute his chief means of adding to the wealth and 
well-being of society. In this respect the significance of a 
vocation is not merely economic but social, in a broad sense. 
Vocations vary greatly in the facility afforded for direct ser- 
vice to society, and individuals differ even more greatly in the 
purposes that motivate their vocational activities. It is true, 
however, that whether a man is an illiterate, unskilled indus- 
trial worker or a cultured altruistic professional man, his 


vocation affords him his chief means of playing a part in the 
constructive work of civilization. 


VOCATION AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


A vocation is a social institution. Men are identified in 
Society chiefly by the vocation to which they "belong". A 
common question is, "What is he?" The answer is, “Не is a 
salesman", “He is an insurance agent", “He is a carpenter", 
etc. Men are thus thought of, classified, and dealt with in 
social and economic intercourse. It is the sum of the vocations 
that constitutes the economic fabric of civilized communities, 
rather than the sum of the individual persons belonging to 
the community. A person is not significant in economic life 
except as a member of a vocation, and his status is determined 
chiefly by such membership. The traditional class distinctions 
of nobility, peasantry, bourgeoisie, proletariat, capitalist, and 
labourer are, at base, occupational distinctions. For centuries 
men have organized themselves in occupational groups for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare of the vocations in the 
general competition among groups. Society continually legis- 
lates with reference to such vocational groups and, by dealing 
with individuals as members of the groups concerned, 
recognizes the vocations as social institutions. 


Since organized society is, in the main, the coordination 
of the vocations and of organized groups of vocations, social 
progress depends, in large measure, upon the progress of the 
vocations. Progress in the industries is the result of the 
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increased skill and efficiency of engineering, the mechanical 
trades, salesmanship, management, and other industrial voca- 
tions. Business develops as the merchants, bankers, adver- 
tisers, and others become expert. And so it is throughout 
economic life. Economic progress is but the total of the 
advances made by the various vocations. 


VOCATIONS CLASSIFIED 

In common speech men are referred to as professional men, 
businessmen, farmers, or labouring men. This classification 
is inexact, and there does not seem to be any general agree- 
Ment on the basis of such a grouping. What are the charac- 
teristic features of a profession? What are the vocations which 
may properly be designated as business? What kind of labour? 


It is much easier to list the vocations that are classified 
by common consent as professions than to define a profession. 
Such a list includes medicine, law, the ministry, college presi- 
dent, college dean, school principal, college professor, consult- 
Ing engineer, research scientist, actor, artist, statesman, waiter, 
Military officer, dentist, architect, lecturer, and perhaps a 
few others allied to certain of these occupations. Then there 
are vocations occasionally referred to as professions, such as 
Public accountant, veterinary surgeon, school teacher, social 
Worker, nurse, undertaker, newspaper editor, city or state 
Politician, photographer, pharmacist and hospital technician 
Which seem to have more characteristics in common with 
generally recognized professions than with business or labour. 
An examination of this list of professions and semiprofessions 
reveals not a single common characteristic that clearly distin- 
Buishes them from other vocations. Neither the extent 
of education, expert knowledge, character of social service, 
or method of remuneration, nor any other factor appears that 
is common to the group but not found in other callings. One 
15 therefore driven to the conclusion that the classification 
of profession is arbitrary, based solely upon custom or social 
dictum. When that basis is granted, it is possible to see à 
Consequence of the social designation: Society sets certain 
Standards of education, training, and character for each, that 
15, society, after arbitrarily naming certain vocations **profes- 
Sions", selects the persons who may engage in them. The re- 
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ward for meeting the standards is a social prestige not 
accorded to other occupational workers. 


To define business is equally difficult. Business vocations 
seem to include all those occupations which are not profes- 
sions or semi-professions but which concern production, manu- 
facture, buying. selling, transporting, financing, and protect- 
ing consumable goods and that involve more responsibility 
and dignity than are expected of labouring men. Here too it 
appears to be impossible to discover a single clearly distinguish- 
ing feature among the hundreds of business occupations 
though there seems to be less uncertainty about them than 
about the professions. 

In spite of the fact that the classification of a farmer is 
fairly definite in meaning, an analysis of the work of men who 
are so designated presents difficulties. To meet certain of 
these difficulties, such terms as “agriculturist”, “farm manager”, 
and “dirt farmer” have become current. Other farm activities 
clearly belong to the labour group. 

The last group, labouring men, includes all those occu- 
pations requiring chiefly manual labour, little or no educa- 
tional qualifications, and usually hourly, daily, or weekly 
wages. It is not possible to define even this group so that the 
definition will unmistakably described it; there are at least 
three large divisions of this group, namely, skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled labour. The term “skilled labour” is usually 
applied to those mechanical trades requiring a regular ap- 
prenticeship or other prolonged training and calling for the 
exercise of judgement and technical knowledge. Semi-skilled 
workers are those who engage in specialized phases of a 
Skilled trade but do not practise a whole trade. The name 
“unskilled labour” designates that large class of manual 
workers who perform the work of the world that requires 
little exercise of judgement and chiefly muscular dexterity 
and endurance rather than skill. Another means of distinguish- 
ing the grades of manual labourers is the classification based 
on the amount of time needed for training. Work that can 
be learned in a period of a few hours or a few days is designated 
ав unskilled; work requiring several Weeks for its mastery is 
semi-skilled; and work requiring a careful training extending 
over a year or more is skilled. Such bases of classification are 
Obviously inexact and not wholly satisfactory, but they seem 
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to meet present popular needs. It is only when scientific 
investigation is directed toward a given problem that exact 
Classifications are agreed on; and the systematic study of 
Occupations is only in its initial stages. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIONS 


Human occupations seem to have remarkable vitality. 
There is good reason for doubting that any established occu- 
pation has ever wholly disappeared, notwithstanding that its 
significance may be changed utterly and its methods may have 
become so different that it is almost unrecognizable. As 
customs and wants vary from generation to generation, the 
importance of vocations fluctuates; but somewhere on the 
earth, one can usually find a survival of any human occupa- 
tion that has ever existed as an established means of meeting 
human wants. Many interesting survivals of ancient and 
Medieval vocations no longer regarded as very important to 
Society may be found in any city. A large number of occupa- 
tions, however, retain their importance to human life through 
Whole millenniums. This does not mean that they do not 
undergo changes. One of the most striking characteristics of 
all vocations is their tendency to change. They change in 
Magnitude, method, and function. They change in value, in 
Prestige, and in their demands on skill and intelligence. These 
changes are continuous and vary greatly in speed. One of the 
Most interesting phenomena in organized human life is this 
constant variation in the character of the vocations. 

Not only are the established occupations constantly chang- 
ing, but new ones are arising almost daily. Many “new” 
vocations are really highly developed specializations of tradi- 
tional occupations; the specializations have become so im- 
Portant that society has set them. up as whole vocations. This 
Process — the transformation of subdivisions of old vocations 
into new complete trades, professions, or lines of business — 
18 continuously operating and is easily observable in the 
development of such occupations as those of optician, oculist, 
dentist, interior decorator, landscape architect, dental mechanic, 
high-school dean of girls, school counsellor, emplcyment 
Manager, personnel director, and credit manager. Most of 
the new occupations have arisen, however, as a result of new 
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inventions, new knowledge, and the increased complexity of 
civilized life. 'The list of such vocations is almost endless, 
yet it seems to be growing daily. A few that come readily 
to mind are the many railroad occupations; most of the auto- 
mobile occupations: nearly all the occupations of the electrical 
industries; those having to do with aviation, the steel 
industries, the stock exchange, the motion-picture business, 
the advertising business, the heating and ventilating industry, 
the many fields of scientific research — both those at- 
tached to modern industry and those attached to the university 
— and in numerous trades and offices such occupations as 
typist, comptometer operator, linotype operator, pressman, 
Steam fitter, cement finisher, asbestos worker, elevator con- 
structor, and hoisting engineer. The list is so long and changes 
with such rapidity that it is impossible even to estimate the 
number of vocations practised in modern civilized nations. This 
multiplication of vocations is one of the chief characteristics 
of contemporary economic life. 


In general, human vocations seem continually to increase 
in number to become restricted in range, and to rise in quality. 
These tendencies may be explained by the increase in com- 
plexity of social and economic life, which necessitates Specia- 
lization and division of occupational activities by the 
continuous increase in wants; and by the rising standards 
of living which results in more expert service and better 
quality of products. The extent of these tendencies in civilized 
life and in the vocations belonging to civilization is amazing. 

Even a cursory view of the co 
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the bewildering turmoil of the modern work of production, 
distribution, and service. 

The pace of economic life is so fast, and the struggle is 
50 tense and absorbing that society is gradually relegating all 
the work of preparing youth to the schools. Year by year 
more of the total function of guidance, training, and education 
is allotted to the schools. The schools are far from being 
prepared to assume the new responsibilities heaped upon them; 
but whether ready or not, they now face the two-fold task 
of aiding youth to choose its work and to prepare for it. The 
first of these duties educators have named vocational guidance 
and the second, vocational education. It is primarily with 
the latter that this book will deal, and it is here thought of 
chiefly as the task of preparing boys, girls, men and women 
to participate efficiently in economic life, and, more defi- 
nitely, of training them for their "chief calling" — their “special 
means of making a livelihood". The two phases of the total 
Problem, choosing and preparing for a vocation, cannot be 
completely separated, and obviously such a division is un- 
desirable; but each is so difficult and complicated that the 
Schools, in harmony with the tendency of all vocational 
activity, have come generally to specialize the two functions. 
Hence, vocational education is a specialized problem of modern 
education. 
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PART — IV 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY 


The Nature and Meaning of Democracy 
Democracy as Action 

Basic Concepts of Democracy 
Democracy as Equality of Opportunity 
Factors Affecting Democracy 

Education and Democracy 


Democracy and Vocationalisation of Education 


Ж T I 


THE NATURE AND MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


Political philosophers repeatedly have pointed out the 
fallacy of accounting for the national characteristics, insti- 
tutions, and point of view of a people solely on the ground of 
their form of government. Democracy itself is not a fixed 
condition of social organization easily identified, classified, 
and defined. Indeed, men have never fully agreed on a defi- 
nition of democracy. Political scientists think of it as a form 
of government; and idealists not of the profession of politics 
think of it as a spiritual community pound together in a fel- 
lowship or fraternity of ideals and aspirations. Dewey, in an 
essay written in 1888, said: "To say that democracy is a form 
of government is like saying that home is more or less a 860- 
metrical arrangement of bricks and mortar; that the church 
is a building with pews, pulpit and spire. It is true; they cer- 
tainly are so much. But it is false; they are so infinitely more. 
Democracy, like any other policy, has been finely termed the 
memory of a historic past, the consciousness of a living pre- 
sent, the ideal of the coming future. Democracy, in a word, 
is a social, that is to say, an ethical conception, and upon its 
ethical significance is based its significance is governmental. 
Democracy is a form of government only because it is a form 
of moral and spiritual association”. And in another place he 
says: “Democracy and the one, the ultimate ethical ideal of 
humanity are, to my mind, synonyms. The idea of democracy, 
the ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity, represent a 
Society in which the distinction between the spiritual and tne 
secular has ceased, and as in Greek theory 25 in the Christian 
theory of the kingdom of God, the church and the state, the 
divine and the human organization of society are one"? Thus 
it is held that democracy is a form of Government; a type of 


i " p. 18, University of 
1. Dewey, John, “The Ethics of Democracy". P 1 
Michigan, Philosophical Papers, Second Series, No, 1, Andrews and 
Company, Ann Arbor, 1888. : 
2. Tbid., p. 28. 
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Social and economic grouping with characteristic institutions, 
customs, and attitudes; and a Spiritual commonwealth of ideals 
expressing itself through social, economic, and political forms 
and institutions. However conceived, democracy is a living, and 
therefore changing, policy. 


DEMOCRACY AS ACTION 


Great minds of every generation have tried to interpret 
the term democracy in terms of action and national purposes 
that express the finest ideals of the people. The word “demo- 
cracy" has been used as a shibboleth to call the people in 
times of stress to higher levels of thinking and endeavour. 
Woodrow Wilson in a passage in his address on Abraham Lin- 
coln said: *And the hopes of mankind cannot be kept alive 
by words merely by constitutions and doctrines of right and 
codes of liberty. The Object of democracy is to transmute 
these into the life and action of society, the self-denial and 
Sacrifice of heroic men and women willing to make their 
lives an embodiment of right and service and enlightened 
Purpose. The commands of democracy are as imperative as 
its privileges and opportunities are wide and generous .. 3 
Men increasingly have come to think of democracy as a prin- 
ciple underlying all aspects of community life, and not only 
life as it relates to civil government, 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF DEMOCRACY 
“Democracy is more 
is a great social faith wh 
struggles of many races 
through the centuries. It i 


"It will conquer because it is the only social faith “that 
can bring justice and mercy to all men". 


3. Wilson, Woodrow, “Address on Abraham Lincoln” 
1916, “Democracy Today”, Christian Gauss ( 
& Company, Chicago, 1917. 


» delivered Sept. 4, 
24.) Scott, Foresman 
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“The articles of the democratic faith have never been 
codified. They are recorded in the carefully preserved sayings 
and writings of the great prophets and seers of mankind, even 
as they may be found in the fugitive utterances and letters 
of ordinary men and women, in the songs and lamentations 
of the oppressed. They are embodied in customs and institu- 
tions — in -the public school, the Bill of Rights, courts of 
justice, representative legislatures, systems of law, and ethi- 
cal codes. Although the boundaries of this faith are elastic 
and changing, the following articles, related and interwoven, 
must be included: 

“First, the individual human being is of surpassing worth. 

“Second, the earth and human culture belong to all men. 

“Third, men can and should rule themselves. 

“Fourth, the human mind can be trusted and should be 
set free. 


“Fifth, the method of peace is superior to that of war. 


“Sixth, racial, cultural, and political .minorities should be 
tolerated, respected, and valued.* 


DEMOCRACY AS EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


This concept has been slow in forming in the common 
minds of the people, and still slower in finding expression 
in the social and economic institutions of the nation, other 
than .governmental. By constant repetition of the theme, 
however, this principle of democracy is gradually working its 
way down into the thought of the people as it relates to the 
common life. A practical working definition of democracy 
as the modern mind seems increasingly to conceive it and as 
enlightened social effort suggests it, would be approximately 
this: “Democracy is that form of self-governing society that 
guarantees to each of its members equality of opportunity to 
grow and achieve to the extent of his ability, and Хо parti- 
cipate in the general cultural achievement to the same extent”. 
This does not mean that democracy guarantees growth and 


on, “The Education of Free Men in 
-33, The National Education Associa- 
ciation of School Administration, 


4. Educational Policies Commissi 
American Democracy”, PP- 32. 
tion and the American Asso 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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achievement, but only equality of opportunity to grow and 
achieve. Such opportunities are notoriously unequal and to 
the extent to which inequities .exist Society is undemocratic. 
This definition involves ensuring opportunity to grow physi- 
cally, mentally, spiritually, educational, and economically. 
Tt does not call for identical opportunities for all citizens but 
equal opportunities for all to grow and achieve. It implies 
the removal by society of obstacles over which the individual 
does not and cannot have control. Such a definition includes 
all that was formerly meant by democracy,but implies much 
more. To guarantee equality of opportunity to grow suggests 
Social compulsion in matters of health, of physical, mental, 
and moral protection. It further suggests that protection from 
unfair handicaps arising either from one's ability requires 
the, development of the powers of appreciation and the under- 
standing of the processes of modern civilization, Altogether, 
the definition implies a large degree of social supervision of 
the individuals life, to the end that his freedom to grow may 
not be infringed. 


FACTORS AFFECTING DEMOCRACY 


Many factors, doubtless, havc played a part in expanding 
and making more concrete the democratic theory upon which 
the government is based. Not the least among them has been 
the changing character of the economic life of the nation. It 
is not strange that a nation of four million people scattered 
over a vast territory in towns, small settlements, and farms, 
among whom neither great wealth nor dire poverty existed, 
Should have a somewhat different manner of interpreting 
democracy from that same nation after it had become a great 
industrial country of more than one hundred million people, 
crowded into great industrial cities and confronted with all 
the social problems of the factory era. Such changes in 
economic conditions necessitate.new applications of the govern- 
mental principles and social theories that control the national 
life. The trend clearly has been to expand the meaning and 
expression of democracy into the realm of ordinary social 
and economic relationships. The great city has always been 
the most favourable soil in which to propagate democratic 
ideas. The open country has fostered the Spirit of indepen- 
dence and individualism rather than democracy. It has, al- 
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most without exception, been the stronghold of conservatism 
and autocratic system of government. The city has been 
the center of unrest, revolt, and experiment. Inequalities, 
injustice, oppression, need, and suffering have always been 
poignantly apparent where men have been crowded together 
in great numbers. In the cities they quickly express their 
discontent, and as readily form themselves into groups to re- 
medy undesirable conditions. Thus very early the city became 
concerned with economic and social democracy as.well as with 
political democracy. 

The industrial revolution, which produced the great 
modern city, furnished it with many serious problems. Among 
the greatest of these.is inequality of opportunities. The utter 
dependence upon one another of the citizens of such a highly 
organized, minutely specialized community as the industrial 
city makes oppression .easy and equalization of opportunity 
a very complex thing. But the consciousness of this problem 
serves to make people insistent on their rights and alert to 
guard .their privileges. Out of this situation has come the 
modern interest in extending the functions of government to 
the details of the daily life of the people. Hence, government 
today is concerned with.the health, living conditions, working 
facilities, education, and morals of its citizens, as well as with 
its traditional functions. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 

Education has changed continuously as the economic 
and .social organization of the nation has developed. The 
function of education today is greatly enlarged beyond that 
of the early years of the republic. Modern life requires that 
all workers be trained .for their work. To train some and 
not to train others creates inequalities that violate the spirit 
of democracy. To give all the same training only aggravates 
original inequalities.. The modern concept of democracy does 
not call for equality of ability but insists on equality of 
opportunity. Hence every individual must be afforded the 
privilege of preparing himself to the extent of his ability to 
play his proper part in the national scheme of life. This 
Obviously involves universal yocational education as one of 
the conditions.of genuine democracy. Modern education must 
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therefore include provisions for the vocational training of all 
the people. 

Only in recent years.has there been any large acceptance 
of this principle. Traditionally, society has cheerfully provided 
vocational education for a chosen few who were thought of 
ав social leaders. .In an industrial society, where the struggle 
for existence is tense, where economic independence is almost 
unknown, it is not enough merely to train vocationally the 
“leaders.” Gradually facilities have been provided for the 
training of workers in most of the “higher callings”, whereas 
formerly vocational education was available in the schools only 
for ministers, doctors, and lawyers. It is only when efforts 
are made to provide for the training, by public agencies, of 
mechanics, clerks, and workers in the present day, the problem 
of vocational education is, in the main, that of the extension 
downward of facilities for vocational education. As Snedden 
said: “The issues of vocational education are far too important 
to permit of their being damned by the vague word ‘undemo- 
cratic’.”5 That is а charge frequently met. It is said to be 
undemocratic to teach a boy how to be a carpenter because 
in so doing he may be kept from being a statesman. It is more 
democratic, it is sometimes said, to give him a broad education 
and leave him to his.own devices as far as his vocation is 
concerned. It seems strange that this should be true of the 
manual worker but not true of the boy who would be a 


5. Snedden David, “Vocational 


Education”, р. 61, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1920. 
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DEMOCRACY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Merely to provide vocational education for ай grades of 
workers does not ensure a democratic program of training 
for occupational life. Such education must be fitted to the 
needs of those for whom it is provided... These needs vary 
greatly. There are great variations in native ability, edu- 
cational background, and economic status. For many, pro- 
longed school training, presupposing a thorough general 
education, is both possible and desirable. For others, short, 
intensive, highly specialized offerings are the only feasible 
means of meeting their needs. For many, programs of train- 
ing that serve to supplement and give meaning to the daily 
experiences of work in an occupation are the most effective 
Schemes of vocational education. In the case of certain voca- 
tions and certain individuals, preparatory training, immedi- 
ately followed by occupational experience, suffices; but in 
many instances, information and training are of value only 
when they are given at the moment of need. Much vocation- 
al education is needed by youth either while engaged in ac- 
quiring a general education or immediately after finishing 
the period of academic schooling. A need of equal urgency 
is for upgrading or promotional training for the mature 
worker. Some of the work of vocational education should be 
maintained by the public schools and colleges, some by pri- 
vately endowed institutions, business and industrial corpora- 
tions, and organised groups of workers. Various needs are 
Severally served by correspondence schools, trade and business 
Schools, public full-time schools, public part-time schools, 
evening schools, colleges, corporation schools, apprenticeship, 
and private study. No single scheme of vocational education 
could be democratic. To be such, all grades and classes of 
workers and occupations must be included in the national 
program; hence, there’must be many kinds of schools, classes, 
schemes, and methods. Vocational education in a democracy 
is an extremely complex undertaking. A program of educa- 

_tion that omits it, or ignores its complex character, cannot 
be genuinely democratic. Equality of opportunity to grow and 
achieve to the extent of one’s ability inevitably makes neces- 
sary a comprehensive program of vocational education. 


PART — V 
METHODS IN VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
——— The Threefold Aspects of Vocationalisation of Education 


— — The Teaching Skills 
Teaching Related Technical Knowledge 


--- Developing Attitudes 

--- Amalgamation of Theory and Practice 

——— The Project in Vocationalisation of Education 
— — The Case Method 

— — The Selection of Methods 
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THE THREEFOLD ASPECT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The successful practice of any occupation, other than 
the simplest unskilled types of work, involves skill, related 
technical knowledge, and appropriate occupational attitudes. 
Obviously, these aspects of vocational practice do not exhi- 
bit themselves one at a time but are inseparable parts of the 
whole of occupational activity. Nevertheless, in the teaching 
of a vocation it becomes convenient to consider each 
aspect separately, in order to ensure effective instruction. 
It is doubtless true that while acquiring the skills of a 
given vocation, one will learn certain bits of related tech- 
nical knowledge, and will almost unconsciously begin to as- 
Sume points of view that are conducive to desirable attitudes 
for practising that vocation. Yet fully to meet the needs of 
a vocational student, it appears necessary for the teacher to 
give special attention first to one and then to another of the 
three aspects of a vocation. Experience seems to indicate that 
à somewhat different teaching situation is involved in each 
instance. The acquisition of skills presents a different psy- 
chological difficulty from the learning of technical facts and 
the assumption of appropriate occupational attitudes requires 
still another set of factors. Hence, in а study of methods 
effective in the teaching of the vocations, it is desirable to 
examine separately the steps involved in efficient instruction 
in each phase of vocational teaching. 


TEACHING SKILLS 

The development of skill is one of the most important 
responsibilities cf the vocational teacher. Far too often teach- 
ers are negligent with reference to a constant insistence up- 
on high standards of skill. As important as technical know- 
ledge and desirable occupational attitudes are, they can never 
compensate for the lack of skill. It is therefore necessary for 
the vocational teacher to consider carefully the nature of skill 
and the psychological conditions requisite for the building 
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of needed occupational skills. Skill has been defined as *a 
thoroughly established habit of doing things in the most eco- 
nomical way". This is a useful working definition, but a fur- 
ther factor must be considered. Pear has defined skill as "the 
integration of well-adjusted performances, adapted under 
varying siuations to the attainment of a desired result": 
Fairchild, in commenting on the definition of skill, pointed 
cut that "while it consists primarily of habits, it is more than 
merely a congeries of habits. The habits, at least, must be 
of the kind to ensure adaptation)? The same author, writ- 
ing with reference to the importance of Skill, said: *... where 
Skill is given play it becomes in the workman developing it 
much the greatest source of his satisfaction." Later in her 
study she wrote that “failure to utilize men's capacity for skill 
development is like failure to utilize the capacity of a water- 
fall flowing past one's factory doors, or of the coal in one's 
bins, to its fullest extent. It is a waste of a natural utility 
directly at hand, whose use would be advantageous to every- 
one concerned. The development of skill is a difficult phase 
of vocational teaching and requires the utmost attention to 
the details of correct method on the part of the teacher. 


Ordinarily, the acquisition of skills having the complexity 
of most vocational skills involves three factors: imitation, re- 
petition, and occupational participation. It is fairly easy to 
learn an abstract fact, or to adopt a series of related ideas, 
merely from being told of the fact or the Series of ideas. But 
to learn to perform an act involving a more or less complex 
&roup of motor adjustments usually requires Something more 
than verbal directions. 'This is due, in part, to the extreme 


difficulty of describing consecutive movements so as to create 
a clear image in the learner’ 


practice, from infancy on 
imitation. ,Whatever the 
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of the necessity, in most instances, for the opportunity to 
imitate, when initiating a standardized skill. Parents from 
time immemorial haye shown their children how to perform 
a task and have required the learner to imitate the perfor- 
mance. Needlework, musical instrument playing, drawing, 
painting, pronouncing unfamiliar words, using mechanical 
tools, etc., have been taught, through the ages, by the method 
which requires the teacher to say: “This is the way to do it. 
Watch me and try to imitate my movements”. Hence, the 
fundamental necessity of the teacher's being a master of the 
arts he would teach another. It is a common experience of 
vocational teachers to find that when their instruction in 
method of procedure does not correspond perfectly with their 
performance, while giving the instruction, the pupils invari- 
ably learn the method used by the instructor, rather than the 
one they are instructed to follow. Those engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers have often noted this phenomenon. The 
experience of the race seems to suggest imitation as a necessary 
factor in the learning of a skill. 

Imitation, however, is chiefly important in initiating a 
skill. After acquiring the technique of an action by reproduc- 
ing the movements of one already accomplished in the art, 
the student must repeat the action many times before he at- 
tains any useful degree of readiness. Failure to provide for 
repetition will result in producing amateurs rather than skilled 
performers. Modern psychology has been able to throw much 
light upon this aspect of vocational teaching through experi- 
mental studies in habit formation and fatigue. 

Both the imitation of a master and frequent practice fall 
short of complete preparation for skilled vocational practice. 
A third necessary factor is participation, under typical condi- 
tions, in the actual work of the occupation. It is chiefly be- 
cause of the necessity for occupational participation that no 
school has been able fully to prepare a student for a vocation. 
It is impossible completely to reproduce in a school the condi- 
tions of occupational life that affect the exercise of the voca- 
tional skills. Even where all the physical features of occupa- 
tional life are stimulated in the school, the psychological 
aspects are lacking. The feeling of competitive strain, the 


Necessity for meeting commercial standards of workmanship, 


and the realization of the economic reality exacted by voca- 
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tional life for failure to meet its standards all inject elements 
into the work situation that the school cannot fully reproduce. 
Hence, to complete the training of a student in a skill that 
is saleable in occupational life, part of the practice must 
be had under actual production conditions. This is as true 
in the case of the doctor, the lawyer, and the preacher as in 
that of the homemaker, the stenographer, and the clerk, or 
of the farmer and the mechanic. It is the factor of skill in 
vocational education that makes some form of apprenticeship 
necessary in training for every vocation. 


TEACHING RELATED TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 

The teaching of related technical knowledge presents a 
different set of conditions. The purpose is to impart facts, 
the knowledge of which enables the worker better to use his 
skills, Merely to perform work skillfully does not necessarily 
mean to perform it wisely or intelligently. To be successful 
in occupational life a person must know when and where 
to use his skills and just what skills to use in a given situa- 
tion. To have such powers of understanding and self-control 
involves many factors; but one very necessary factor is the 
possession of the technical facts that lie at the back of the skills 
and that are appropriate in a given situation. Learning these 
technical facts is part of the process of acquiring a vocational 
education. Perhaps success is possible no matter what the 
method of instruction; but in general, it seems that the most 
desirable method is the one that imparts in the simplest and 
most direct manner the needed facts. This method in many 
instances, doubtless, is to tell the student what he needs to 
know. If the telling is done at the time when the facts are 
really needed, and the student recognizes the need, the teach- 
ing is very likely to be effective. The laborious “developmental” 
method of “drawing the facts out of the student” by dint of 
much discussion and questioning 15 perhaps desirable in some 
school courses in other fields of teaching. The purpose of 


being told. This is particularly 
he needed technical knowledge 
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in such cases, the usual best practices of general education 
are appropriate. In all cases, the most effective work is pos- 
Sible when the related material is presented at the time it is 
needed by the student in order to perform the skills of the 
vocation most efficiently. Related knowledge should be 
genuinely related, both in time and in content. For this 
reason, it is probably true that the teaching of professions, 
and other of the “higher” vocations, would be more effective 
than it often is if it were based upon a broad, soiled founda- 
tion of liberal and scientific education; the instruction could 
then be limited to material that is definitely and obviously 
related to the skills being taught. The important factor in 
successful teaching of related technical knowledge is that the 
student feels the need of the knowledge, and is glven an 
opportunity, at the time he feels such need, to acquire it 
rapidly and in the most direct fashion. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES 


For the successful practice of a vocation, one must have 
the attitudes appropriate to one's particular calling. Such atti- 
tudes as the following are involved in most occupations: pride 
in one's vocation, a persistent desire for the highest degree 
of efficiency, a feeling of social responsibility as a worker in 
the particular field involved, jealousy for the prestige of the 
calling, and high standards of vocational ethics in dealing 
with clients or employers and with fellow workers. Attitudes 
of this sort, as well as the opposite kind, are in large measure 
acquired by unconscious processes. One is likely to assume, 
by gradual degrees, the attitudes of his associates or his 
superiors in authority in the vocation. Vocational attitudes 
are, however, much too important to leave wholly to chance, 
and it therefore becomes a part of the work of vocational 
education to build desirable vocational attitudes. Since atti- 
tudes are essentially emotional in character, the problem is 
to produce appropriate, or desirable, "feelings" with reference 
to the vocation. Basic factors are vocational self-respect and 
occupational pride., The other desirable attitudes seem to be 
predicated upon these two; hence it is important, as a phase 
Of training, to develop these fundamental feelings. 

An effective means of leading а 1еагпег to an attitude 
Of vocational self-respect is to bring him, through effective 
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training, to a feeling of mastery. There can be no large degree 
of self-respect as a practitioner unless one is conscious of the 
possession of skill and expert knowledge. Nothing can take 
the place of such consciousness. Mere overconfidence, or 
egotism, does not produce the necessary attitude; it must come 
from genuine possession of knowledge and skill. For this 
reason the vocational teacher should be much concerned with 
imparting a rich store of professional, or occupational, lore 
and technical facts, as well as with rapid development of a 
high degree of skill. 


od is the example of the 


vocational teacher. His attitudes will inevitably affect the 


attitudes of his pupils. 


AMALGAMATION OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Vocational teachers, increasingly, 


are losing faith in what 
Snedden called “cold-storage educati Ч 


on” — the teaching of a 
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large body of principles and technical facts before students 
have any use for them, hoping that when a use appears the 
student will immediately recall the principles and facts. and 
make appropriate applications of them. Experience clearly 
indicates the fallacy of the method. There are, at least, two 
causes for the failure of this procedure: in the first place, 
the study of theory before the practice which necessitates its 
knowledge is not sufficiently motivated to lead to its mastery; 
and in the second place, the mere intellectual acceptance of 
facts, or principles, is a very different thing from the ability 
to apply effectively those facts, or principles. Students seem 
to need to be taught facts and also taught to apply facts to 
concrete situations. For this reason, vocational teachers are 
finding that the most effective teaching proceeds in this order: 
first, the student is confronted with a practical problem ог 
necessity for action, and is encouraged to attempt to do what 
is required, second, as he proceeds and becomes conscious of 
a need for knowledge, the necessary knowledge is given; and 
third, he is then iaught how to use his knowledge in the 
particular situation before him. А rigid adherence to this 
sequence seems to be particularly necessary in the training 
of non-professional workers. It is the traditional method of 
apprenticeship and is used, in large measure, by corporation 
schools in training high-school and college graduates for 
particular positions in industry. In fact, any other method 
of learning is rarely met outside a school. 

It is noteworthy that practice before theory is the normal 
or “natural” human way of learning. Man built bridges long 
before the science of structural design was developed. He 
sailed boats long before the sciences of navigation and of 
naval design were acquired. Children learn to talk long before 
they study grammar. Theory normally develops from practice. 
Man does what is needed to meet his purposes and only 
gradually discovers the basic reasons for his successes and 
failures. The mind seems normally to follow that sequence 
and the process rarely is reversed in human history. The 
Schools would profit greatly from a greater recognition of 
this fact. Vocational education seems peculiarly unsuited to 
the traditional method of teaching principles and related facts 
before the practice that gives them value is undertaken. 
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THE PROJECT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The project method of teaching has long been used in 
vocational education. It has found its greatest use in agri- 
cultural and industrial education of less than college grade. In 
fact, its success as a means of holding interest and motivating 
the study of technical facts and related knowledge in these 
fields was the chief reason some years ago for the attempts 
to adapt it to the teaching of academic Subjects. Its use in 
homemaking and in commercial education of less than col- 
lege grade has also been extensive; but it has had a very 
limited use im vocational education of college grade. It seems 
to lend itself more readily to the teaching of boys and girls. 
This is probably due to the "immediate-mindedness" of 
children — their interest in the immediate effects of their acti- 
vity and their almost total lack of concern with ultimate results. 
The psychological and pedagogical significance of the project 
às à teaching device has been discussed so generally that it 


15 important here only to indicate its Special values in voca- 
tional education. 


In agricultural education, homemaking education, сош- 
mercial education, and industrial education, of secondary 
school grade, the project has been extensively used. The occu- 
pations for which these types of vocational education prepare 
usually involve a series of such clearly defined and markedly 
concrete projects as raisin 
wheat, reroofing the bar 
house, preserving a given 
books, getting out the mon 
a house, making a patte 
Hence it is important tha 


be habituated to undertaking, and carrying through, complete 


ypical of the vocation for which 
necessary skills and technical 
nd the project offers a normal 
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skill, and collateral lessons in related technical material, not 
immediately involved in the projects used, are sometimes 
needed. But the project is the core of much of the vocational 
training for the occupations listed above. To get the maximum 
value from the project method the teacher must refrain from 
doing the pupils thinking for him. The pupil must be held 
responsible for planning and executing in logical sequence 
every step from the beginning of the project to its successful 
completion. 


THE CASE METHOD 

Probably because of their historic association with liberal 
education, the "learned" professions have, until recent years, 
used chiefly the traditional methods of the liberal-arts college 
in the preparation of those entering them. Courses have been 
arranged in logical, rather than pedagogical, sequence; great 
stress has been placed upon principles and theories presented. 
more or less dogmatically, by the usual lecture or textbook 
procedures. In recent years, however, efforts have been made 
to develop more effective methods — methods more in har- 
mony with the character and purposes of vocational education. 
Among the newer practices, the case method has come to be 
held in great favour. It is the method by which actual cases 
in vocational practice are studied, either first hand or by means 
of detailed records. Law schools have made the largest use 
of this method. Briefly, their procedure is as follows: Instead 
of presenting the principles of criminal law, and citing a few 
cases merely to illustrate the points made, the instructors give 
the students records of actual cases that have been tried and 
settled; and the students make a careful study of what actually 
took place. This method has the advantage of being concrete 
and interesting; and, for the purpose of training young people 
to deal in a practical and effective manner with the daily 
problems of actual practice, it seems to be an efficient method. 
It is particularly exposed to the danger of an overemphasis 
on expediency at the expense of principles, though it need 
not lead to such a result. Schools of medicine, journalism, 
agriculture, commerce, and education have also made a limited 
use of the case method. It appears to have its chief, if not 
exclusive, merit when used with mature students and 
with those who either have had practical experience in the 
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vocation being studied or have observed closely the procedures 
of those engaged in vocational practice. Whatever the limi- 
tations of the case method, it seems to be a definite advance 
over the traditional procedures; and it will no doubt come 


to be a standard practice in particular phases of all professional 
education. ' 


THE SELECTION OF METHODS 


The question of method is always an important matter 
for the teacher of vocational education to consider. Both 
speed and efficiency are involved in vocational training, and 
the results of the training given are much more easily deter- 
mined than they are in liberal education. Hence, the method 
used becomes highly important. Mere tradition should exert 
small influence, and the chief question should be “What 


method will produce the most effective worker in the shortest 
time?" 


icient manner. The contemporary 
r the improvement 
ee on practices in all departments of the 
eld. i : ; 


PART — VI 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDCUATION IN THE HIGHER 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Programme-Planning 


|] 


Determining the Scope of Occupational Preparation: 


(1) Information (2) Guidance and Counselling (3) Early Warning 
of Change (4) Research (5) Education (6) Vocationalisation of 
Education (Training and Retraining) (7) Apprenticeship (8) 
Placement. 


Planning the Curriculum 

Teaching in Vocationalisation of Education Areas 
Developing the Curriculum and Determining Course Content 
Developing Instructional Materials 

Counselling Trainees 

Strengthening Instruction through Production 

Establishing the Safety Concept 


11 NE 


The focal point of the programme of vocational education 
is the instruction that is given in a curriculum designed to 
meet the employment objective of ап occupational area. TO 
the degree that such instruction is given for occupations in 
which there is reasonable expectation of employment and to 
the degree that it contributes to the labour force requirements 
and economic growth of the area served, the programme can 
be considered a valuable asset to the community and a con- 
tribution to national welfare and security. Because of the 
importance of the teaching function and the unique charac- 
teristics of vocational teaching, an effort has been made to 
portray the role of teaching in vocational-education areas. 


PROGRAMME-PLANNING 

Programme-planning for vocational education looks in 
two directions at once: the occupational areas to be included 
in the overall programme must be determined; then other 
plans must be made for structuring specific curricula for the 
several occupational areas. For the one purpose, determina- 
tions are based on manpower requirements and on labour- 
market information; for the other, they are based on 
occupational analysis and the programming of learning units. 

This inherent duality requires the utilization of many 
individuals and a wide range of services in order to achieve 
viable goals in each of the ventures. 


DETERMINING THE SCOPE OF 

OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 

A balanced programme of vocational education considers 
not only present manpower requirements and labour supply 
but also probable future requirements and prajected supply — 
hence population mobility must be taken into account. There- 
fore, planning begins with a basic survey of the labour market 
to determine occupational categories, levels of employment in 
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the several categories, prognosis for changing requirements 
within the categories, prognosis for emerging occupational 
categories, and an analysis of employment trends. То be 
effective, the survey must include the entire constellation of 
occupations, accounting for all employment, actual and 
potential. 


An examination of the determined demands in relation 
to the sources of manpower available for replacement and 
expansion purposes projected over a range of years — a require- 
ments-and-resources analysis defines the training problem. 
Subtracting the training potential of the private sector, the 
result indicates the sccpe of the programme to be provided 
through public vocational education. 


Arousing the community to а degree of concern for the 
manpower posture of the community is the first step in the 
development of an active manpower policy. An active man- 
power policy contributes to the economic growth of the 
community by increasing the quality and improving the 
adaptability of manpower and by providing the mechanisms 
needed for effective matching of qualified workers with jobs. 
In turn, economic growth helps provide the expansion of 
employment opportunities needed for an expanding population. 


An active manpower policy for matching jobs and workers 


with the co-operation of, 
and educational community. 
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(2) Guidance and Counselling 

Effective guidance and counselling service is needed to 
translate statistical information into job opportunity infor- 
mation of value to those seeking career guidance. Such services 
should be started in elementary schools and shculd guide 
youngsters toward career decisions in vocations requiring 
training in accord with their aptitudes and aspirations. 


(3) Early Warning of Change 

An early warning system, freely contributed to by em- 
ployers, is needed to advise of impending employment shifts, 
changing occupational requirements, and needs for new cate- 
gories of workers resulting from planned product changes, 
major technological innovations, or long-range expansion. Such 
a system can provide the necessary lead time for the initiation 
Of necessary training programmes. 


(4) Research , 

Major and continuing research efforts are needed to gain 
increased understanding of key factors affecting functioning 
Gf the labour market and to make more available and to 
improve the accuracy of information on current and projected 
Occupational requirements. 


(5) Education 

Current jobs and, increasingly, those of the future cannot 
be filled adequately by workers lacking minimum basic edu- 
cation. Each individual should be given a thorough. general 
education as a base for acquiring necessary specific occupa- 
tional skills. 


(6) Vocaticnal Education (Training ‘and, Retraining) 

A balanced programme of vocational education is required 
to provide the range of skills needed in a competitive labour 
market. To bridge the gap between workers with needed skills 
and job requirements, retraining must be provided in both 
public and private sectors. 


4 


(7) Apprenticeship 

To assure a continuing supply of highly skilled craftsmen, 
apprenticeship programmes should be initiated and supported 
by business and industry. Vocational programmes are needed 
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to provide pre-apprentice education and related instruction 
for apprentices. 


(8) Placement 


Good placement services can speed the matching of jobs 
and workers. Such services (including recruiting, testing, 
assessing and counselling on the basis of specific job vacancies 
and trained work-seekers) complete the cycle of transition 
from school to work. 


The preceding enumeration of needs and activities makes 
it evident that the planning of a vocational education pro- 
gramme involves major segments of the community and the 
state agencies which provide services in the areas of employ- 
ment security and vocational education. Thus, the programme 
that eventually evolves becomes a programme “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people". Labour, management, 
civie, and municipal groups become deeply involved in an 
assessment of manpower requirements and resources. Out of 
the public-spirited churning comes the determination of the 
occupational areas for which vocational education and train- 
ing must be provided, either through the vocational school 
or through a co-operative venture involving the facilities, 


knowledge, and skills of the commercial and industrial 
community. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM 


Having determined the occupational areas for which ins- 
truction 16:10 be provided, whether in business, industry, agri- 
culture, health services, marketing, homemaking, or other 
field, the task at hand is one of curriculum construction: the 
assembling of units of instruction into courses and the com- 
bining of courses into a sequential curriculum. These curricula 
must meet the skill and knowledge requirements for the high 
school diploma or certificate of completion prescribed for the 
programme. Here again the knowledge and skills of the school 
administrator and the curriculum experts must be supple- 
menied with the advice and assistance or representatives of 
the business-industry community who have access to a wealth 
of knowledge growing out of their personal involvement in the 
occupational area as employers, managers, and workers. 
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Knowledge acquired of what a worker must know and 
what he must be able to do, supplemented by advice from 
occupational advisory groups, will provide the raw materials 
and ingredients for the several courses that will make up the 
occupational skill and knowledge development programme. 
The involvement of the business-industry representatives pro- 
vides additional insight into the equipment and paraphernalia 
needed to provide effective instruction. And fcr a bonus, their 
very involvement insures a clientele for placement purposes — 
a clientele that feels the programme belongs to it. 

Curriculum development is a continuing process requiring 
an evaluation of the efficiency and effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme. The major criteria for evaluation are success in the 
placement of the graduates and their ability to hold jobs and 
move ahead in their fields. Again, the advisory groups con- 
tinue to be an asset in assisting in the evaluation. Two, the 
former students, now job-holders, become a source of informa- 
tion useful in adjusting the curriculum to meet evolving 
needs. 

Regarding the programme in vocational education, there 
are some principles to be observed: 


(1) Vocational education should occur as close to the 
time of application as possible. On the secondary 
level, vocational courses should be concentrated in 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

(2) There must be sufficient concentration of work in 
each area to enable the student to develop sufficient 
competence to hold an entry job in a given occupation 
upon the completion of the curriculum. 

(3) A well-planned vocational programme integrates voca- 
tional education and general education. The vocational 
development should be built on a sound base of 
general education. 

(4) Some diversity of curriculum offerings is needed to 
provide for individual needs and to give flexibility to 
the programme. 

(B) АШ aspects of an occupational area cannot be included 
in the curriculum. Those skills which form the core 
of the occupation and which are necessary for entry 
into the occupation should be taught. 
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(6) Vocational instruction must be geared to the times, 


preparing the individual to enter the world of work 
of today and tomorrow. 


TEACHING IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AREAS 


The quality of any educational programme is directly 
related to the quality of instruction. In vocational education, 
the first measure of quality is the level of competence of its 
shop, laboratory, and classroom teachers. Some of the compe- 
tencies of vocational education teachers are the same as those 
required of all teachers, but the Objectives, occupational 
Structure, and operational patterns of vocational education 


call for a host of specialized abilities and understandings as 
well. 


Because the primary purpose cf vocational education is 
prepare individuals for employment or advancement in an 
occupation, the instructional programme is based on the 
requirements and practices of an occupation, and teachers 
must be equipped with practical experience and professional 
training to provide students with the occupational Skills, 
knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations they need to fulfil 
their aims. These students may be in-school youth or out-of- 
School youth and adults who are not employed and who need 
lon; in-school youth who Work part 
al instruction related to their occu- 
eral-education courses required for 


to 


methods of developing the skills a 
of youth and the skills and emplo 
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Teachers must know not only the differences and simi- 
larities in shop, laboratory, and classroom instruction but also 
the most appropriate teaching techniques for certain situa- 
tions in each area. Teachers must be qualified to provide not 
only group instruction but individual instruction. 

To stimulate student interest and desire to succeed, the 
competent vocational teacher knows how to use, and uses, a 
variety of techniques. The teacher must be sensitive to tea- 
ching-learning situations in the shop, in the laboratory. in 
the classroom, and in the part-time student's place of employ- 
ment. He must be able to easily adapt or modify instructional 
content and methods to the particular needs of a group of 
students or of an individual student. 

The importance of individualized instruction in vocational 
education cannot be overemphasized, and a student’s progress 
in school and later in employment is frequently due to the 
special and numerous benefits derived from this type of ins- 
truction. While used effectively in all areas of vocational edu- 
cation, individual instruction is pre-eminently suited to co- 
operative training programmes — teachers and co-ordinators in 
distributive and industrial co-operative training programmes 
must be masters of this technique. 

Like all teachers, shop and laboratory instructors must be 
adept in the use of verbal presentations, but verbal presenta- 
tions alone will not develop competent workers. The teacher 
must be able to demonstrate a variety of skills on an indivi- 
dual and group basis; he must be skillful in the use of indi- 
vidual and group conferences; he must know how to develop 
the student's appreciation of good workmanship and safe work 
habits. 

The teacher must also be at home in his environment. A 
knowledge of the paraphernalia of vocational instruction — 
tools, machines, equipment, and supplies is essential to teach- 
ing success in vocational education. In an instructional area 
filled with hardware, the instructor must be able to “run the 
shop or business" and at the same time carry out his major 
responsibility for teaching. Thus, he must be competent in 
the management of students. 

Because vocational students may not be as highly motiva- 
ted toward classroom instruction as they are toward shop and 
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laboratory work, classroom teachers must be especially crea- 
tive and imaginative in order to stimulate and maintain stu- 
dent interest in related and general education courses. Tea- 
chers of science and mathematics courses must use every ор- 
portunity to relate their instruction and apply the principles 
involved to the students’ shop work. Social-science teachers 
must use every opportunity to show that subjects like history, 
civics, and economics have many implications for the job- 
bound student and for his responsibilities in adult citizenship. 
Some schools offer a social studies course of particular interest 
to vocational students, such as a course in labour legislation: 
other schools include a unit on the labour movement in their 
regular social-science curriculum. English teachers, too, must 
seek and find ways to make literature and poetry have more 
meaning to students than a required credit toward graduation. 
Vocational education programmes do not deal with intangibles, 
and every part of the programme must contribute something 
useful to the student’s occupational and personal goals. Per- 
haps this, more than any other factor, binds shop, laboratory, 
and classroom teachers together into an integrated and co- 
ordinated whole working for a common cause, 


DEVELOPING THE CURRICULUM AND 
DETERMINING COURSE CONTENT 


A shop or a laboratory teacher plays a key role in deve- 
loping the curriculum and determining the course content 
for his training programme. For this role, he needs a basic 
understanding of procedures in curriculum development and 
revision, the ability to analyze what the worker does in the 
practice of the occupation, what the worker needs to know 
in order to practise his occupation, what is desirable or ad- 
vantageous for him to know, and what attitudes he should 
possess in order to build and maintain good working rela- 
tionships. The instructor who is recruited from the ranks of 
skilled workers in his occupation has the background and 
experience for this important responsibility. He also enlists 
the co-operation of employers in determining what is expected 


of an employee at the level of employment for which the 
instruction is to be given. 
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DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

To meet the training objectives of a vocational education 
programme, instructors need a wide range of instructional 
materials to guide students in their practical work and study 
assignments. Textbooks per se are put a small part of the 
instructional materials required in occupational training 
programmes. Textbooks generally lend themselves better to 


laboratory and classroom instruction than to shop training, 


and both basic and supplemental texts are used effectively in 
However, text- 


the more formal aspects of the programme. 
books have not been written for many occupational training 
areas, and frequently, available texts soon become obsolete 
through technological change. Moreover, vocational education 
programmes require a variety of instructional materials espe- 
cially designed for use in individual teaching; hence, in addi- 
tion to textbooks and other published information suitable 


for group instruction, teachers need to provide job instruction 


and operation units for skill training on an individual basis, 
nical instruction, and 


lesson sheets or study guides for tech 
information units to implement the job-instruction units and 
Study guides. 

Many vocational education teachers are required to 
develop their own instructional materials. This involves 
writing, illustrating, editing, and duplicating written instruc- 
tional materials and constructing model mock-ups and other 


aids. In some instances, available instructional materials are 


purchased for teachers, in which case they adapt or modify 
them to meet their particular teaching needs. 

Because skill development depends to a great extent on 
how successfully the student visualizes, understands, and 
practises the techniques, processes and operations involved 
in the performance of a particular job, the field of occupa- 
tional instruction is ideally suited for the use of visual 
materials. Films, slides, ilustrations, charts, mock-ups and 
Scale models are examples of the visual aids which vocational 
education teachers must know how to use effectively. Of 
equal or even greater importance is the teacher's ability to 
create and to develop the kind of teaching aids that will 
enhance and strengthen his own programme. 
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COUNSELLING TRAINEES 


Teaching in vocational education areas involves more 
than good instruction. The nature and physical setting of 
vocational education fosters a close relationship between 
teacher and student and consequently, the student is likely 
to share his job, educational and personal problems with the 
teacher. Thus, the vocational teacher has Opportunities and 
responsibilities for counselling. This does not imply that 
vocational teachers are always trained counsellors or that their 
counselling activities are a substitute for professional guidance 
Services. It does mean that the vocational teacher who knows 
his students intimately their Strengths and weaknesses, their 
aspirations and frustrations is in a unique position to provide 
the information and inspiration that will help them achieve 
their vocational objectives. Moreover, teacher counselling 
frequently continues in connection with the student's job 
placement and follow-up. The vocational teacher who has 
helped guide a student into and through an occupational 
training programme helps guide him into employment upon 
the completion of training. Finding the right job for the right 
worker, placing him in the job, and maintaining contact 
with him and the employer to evaluate progress and to provide 
additional assistance if needed, these are important parts of 
the vocational teacher's follow-up responsibilities, Often these 


responsibilities must be carried out after school hours and 
on Saturdays. 


STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
PRODUCTION 


n excellent teaching-learning 
ce to à pseudo-job or exercise 
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a bearing on the use of real jobs or certain types of real jobs. 
Most important of all, however, is the teacher's responsibility 
to see that real jobs do not replace instruction with production. 


Lack of adequate materials and tools may place some 
limitations on the use of actual jobs, but vocational teachers 
are frequently able to overcome this handicap by enlisting 
the interest of local industries or businesses in contributing 
some of the materials and tcols needed for this phase of the 
instructional programme. 


ESTABLISHING THE SAFETY CONCEPT 

Developing student attitudes toward safe practices and 
safety consciousness in job performance is an important facet 
of the vocational education programme, be it agricultural, 
business, distributive, home economics, trade and industrial 
or technical education. Safety in the use of tools and the 
operation of equipment is emphasized throughout the instruc- 
tional programme. It is taught by precept and example, by 
demonstration and practice, by close supervision, by lectures 
and visual aids, and by special techniques used successfully 
in business and industry to promote and maintain safety. 
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1. A plan may be considered аз a blueprint of carefully 
considered workable scheme to accomplish what the policies 
lay down. It is essentially a scheme drawn up in advance of 
implementation. Thus planning vocationalisation is also an 
advance scheme in broad but well-defined framework in terms 
Of well-identified elements interlinked with one another. The 
framework itself is determined by the National Policy state- 
ments which take into account the national aspirations and 
the national goals. The goals and aspirations, in turn, depend 
upon the present state of quality of life of the society, its 
prevailing socio-economic conditions, the future the society 
pictures for itself and the means through which it can achieve 
the goals. the obligation ‘of the Gcvernment to the society 
in achieving 'them and the obligation of society towards 
national goals. Vocationalisation of Education is a policy 
Of the Government whose outlines are now fairly clear but 
the scheme in operational terms seems, at least for the 
present, quite formidable, none-the-less it is capable of achieve- 
Ment given the good-will of all and a determination of the 
Government, The plan discussed here will be confined to the 
шт Secondary stage, which is popularly known as +2 
Stage. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONALISATION 

OF EDUCATION 

2. Excluding a small percentage of students, who after 
Passing 10th standard examination join vocational institutions 
and another small percentage who drop out, the rest gene- 
rally seek admission to the general streams such as Science, 
Humanities and Social Sciences in the Higher Secondary 
Schcols/Junior Colleges/Intermediate Colleges. The major aim 
is to acquire a university degree a status symbol in society. 
After completion of the university education, inevitably the 
Problem of employment arises in starker form and as they 
have not acquired any special skills or competencies, the em- 
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ploying agencies find it difficult to employ them in jobs which 
demand special skills. They are even less prepared for self- 
employment. The result is frustration. 


3. On the other hand, in the present state of develop- 
ment, there are a large number of employment opportunities 
— wage as well as self-employment — for which there 
are no suitably qualified persons with appropriate skills, 
-knowledge and competencies. The existing vocational insti- 
tutions have not diversified their programmes to meet such 
requirements. Further, enrolment capacities cannot be in- 
creased to accommodate the new streams with the existing 
infrastructural facilities. То add to this, these institutions 
have grown into an inflexible traditional system and hence are 
mentally not prepared to take in the new ideas. Therefore, 
to meet the national needs of trained manpower and also 
to divert a large section of students from purposeless and 
irrelevant university education to a variety of gainful voca- 
tions, the Kothari Commission recommended introduction of 
vocational streams along with the traditional academic 
streams at the Higher Secondary stage. In other words, it 
recommended two distinct streams at the Higher Secondary 
or 4- 2 stage, one preparing students through a 2-year pro- 
gramme for university education and the other through voca- 
tional courses of various durations ranging from 1 to 3 years 
or more according to the requirements of students, their socio- 
economic conditions, inclinations and the requirements of the 
Society. Such products can perform a large number of middle 


level jobs which now are being performed by the university 
graduates. 


4, A majority of such courses, the Commission recom- 
mended, Should be terminal in the sense that higher secondary 
education also is terminal for many students. 


For those who have aspirations to improve their career, 
special further educational facilities should be provided 
through in-service or non-formal courses, so that they 
are enabled to claim higher jobs in their own fields. Such 
facilities must be available in all major areas of vocations 
such as agriculture, medicine, home science, commerce 
technology and other services. : j 
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VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION AND 

MANPOWER NEEDS 

5. Since vocationalization lias the main aim of preparing 
our young men and women for occupation — self and wage, 
the major feature of planning should be to estimate to a rea- 
sonable degree of reliability the employment potential and 
manpower needs in the existing stage of economic and social 
activities and to some extent the future needs if the develop- 
ment programmes proceed at the present rate. It is, there- 
fore, not enough if the details are collected from Government 
and public sector undertakings only but it is necessary to 
ascertain them in the private sector, organised and unorganised 
also. For educational planning to be meaningful, such figures 
obtained must be carefully shifted and a conservative figure 
will have to be arrived at after giving a good margin for 
possible failure of development plans or their non-implemen- 
tation. A period of about 10 years may be kept in view for 
manpower preparation as longer duration may distort the 
whole estimation and thus render it unreliable and useless. 


6. The enrolment in the 10th standard during 1977-78 was 
about 28 lakhs. Ten years hence it is expected to reach а 
figure of about 35 lakhs. If it is assumed that all these stu- 
dents take the examinations and about 60 per cent as the 
pass percentage, during 1978-79, we should expect about 17 
lakhs and in 1988-89 about 21 lakhs of students leaving the 
high schools. The existing admission capacities of the ITI's 
and Polytechnics are 1 lakh and 50,000 respectively and are 
likely to be frozen at these levels for the next 10 years. The 
para-medical schools account for an additional admission of 
52,000 at the present capacity. We may make an allowance for 
another 50,000 who may be directly entering apprenticeship 
training and are benefiting from other training agencies. We 
may also assume about 2 lakhs to drop out voluntarily after 
10th standard. Thus there will still remain about 125 lakhs 
of students to knock the doors lof higher secondary schools/ 
Junior colleges/intérmediate colleges during 1978-79. A possible 
figure for 1988-89 will be about 16 lakhs; our immediate con- 
cern to solve this problem should be to plan for diversion of 
about 40 to 50 per cent of students, urban and rural, to voca- 
tional streams which have a high employment potential. 
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7. We have in all about 9,700 higher secondary schools/ 
Junior colleges/Intermediate colleges in the country among 
which the majority of them'have admission capacities of less 
than 100 and there are others/whole enrolments are over 500. 
Almost all of them are located in the urban or semi-urban 
localities. The rural areas are practically starved of higher 
secondary education facilities, let alone technical and voca- 
tional training facilities. The result is a continuous migra- 
tion of students from villages to towns and cities: thus swell- 
ing the urban student population with consequent student 
problems. 

8. It is also distressing to note from the Third Educa- 
tional Survey that urban and semi-urban population contri- 
bute about as many students as the whole of the rural popu- 
lation while the latter account for 80 per cent of the total 
population of the country. This is an indication of how educa- 
tion today is essentially urban-oriented and how little atten- 
tion is paid to the education and training of the rural masses 

. Which are the backbone of the countrys economy. In many 
parts of the country it is difficult to find a high schock within 
a radius of 10 kms. Therefore, there is great urgency to 
provide adequate educational and training facilities to the 


rural population with a minimum financial burden on the 
families. 


9. It is even more distressing to note that the number of 
girls who are pursuing education at this stage in urban cen- 
tres is about double the number of girls from the entire rural 
areas. While the social structure of the urban population has 
encouraged women's education, the rural atmosphere is still 
burdened with taboos and age-old traditions. Lack of facili- 
ties in their neighbourhood for education and training are act- 
ing as greater deterrents. This also has to be remedied if 
our rural women have to benefit from aopropriate education. 


VOCATIONS FOR URBAN SCHOOLS 


10. It is well known that' most of the industries, commer- 
cial organisations, government offices, major educational and 
health institutions, law courts, railway, defence, postal depart- 
ments are located in and around big cities in general and 
towns in certain cases. "Therefore the types of competencies, 
services, their nature and quality will depend upon the acti- 
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vities in the above. As modern science and technology pro- 
gress, more and more sophisticated skills, competencies and 
knowledge are needed. The commercial organizations which 
depend mostly upon the industrial, financial and distributive 
activities need a host of competencies ranging from clerical 
work to high level managerial and administrative functions. 
Further the Government offices, the courts of law, the legal 
profession and the educational institutions need a large num- 
ber of secretarial personnel. The hospitals require a large 
army of para-medical workers besides those needed by the 
private nursing homes and dispensaries. The railways, the 
defence department, the public works departments, the muni- 
cipalities, the electrical departments, the industries and 
others require job competencies at middle level in a variety 
Of occupations numbering about 2500 today. On top of all, 
the urban population itself needs services commencing from 
repair of taps to repair and maintenance of a variety of domes- 
tic appliances and other services such as laundering, dress- 
making, hair dressing and so on. Of these bewildering types 
Of services, the polytechnics, ITIs, nursing schools, pharmacy 
Schools, private commercial institutes etc., are supplying only 
a small number of services. Because of bad planning and 
Overproduction of ‘trainees in these small number of skills, 
the products from these schools are facing unemployment pro- 
blems today. The fact is that we are turning out certain types 
of labour force in a much larger magnitude than what we 
need and at the same time there are à large number of jobs 
for which there are no trained personnel with the requisite 
competencies. "Therefore, there is great need for realization 
that the system of education and training must be diversified 
to meet the challenges of today and be prepared for fresh 
ones a few years later. 


OCCUPATION FOR RURAL 

STUDENTS : 

11. The occupations suited to rural student community 
must be intimately related to agriculture, agro, small ard tiny 
industries, distributive services, health and education. In 
agriculture, application of scientific methods of farming, rais- 
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ing cash crops such as vegetables, spices, coffee, tea, mulberry 
etc., hold a good potential for employment. Food processing 
and preservation, seed production, supply of agricultural equip- 
ment and tools, repair and maintenance of tractors, tillers, 
pumpsets, tubewells; house construction, electrical wiring and 
installation; road transport repairs and maintenance have a 
growing employment potential. Rural electrification has en- 
abled villagers to use many domestic electrical gadgets which 
require certain servicing facilities. Good roads have helped 
the villagers to make use of road vehicles in increasing num- 
bers which again require servicing facilities. 


12. Rural health schemes have assumed great importance. 
Health centres are likely to be increased in number and de- 
mand a host of para-medical services such as of nurses, opti- 


cians, dentists, pharmacists, multipurpose health workers and 
So on. 


The emphasis on transferring small ana tiny industries 
to the rural areas opens up a wide vista of employment poten- 
tial for technical and related occupations. Self-employment 
potential also grows opening up new fields for entrepreneurship, 


NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


13. As discussed in the fore 


going paragraphs, the charac- 
teristics of occupations tha 


t are currently existing and those 


ents of population. Gradu- 
рреаг through improve- 
his can be achieved only 
vide education and train- 
ing according to the needs and also 


variety of subjects should 
Setting with adequate facilities such 
as buildings, equipment, good teaching staff, hostels for stu- 
dents and residences for teachers and so on. Therefore the 
future plan for vocational education should take several steps 
before it is put on ground. 
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STEPS IN PLANNING VOCATIONALIZATION 
OF EDUCATION 


(1) Vocational Survey 

14. As stated earlier, vocations which have reasonably good 
potential for employment in the existing conditions of eco- 
nomic and social activities and possible potential in emerging 
conditions have to be carefully identified and assessed before 
instituting vocational systems in the urban as well as rural 
areas. A convenient unit where such assessment should be made 
may be revenue district or a group of continuous districts if 
conditions are more or less similar in them. This assessment 
can be made through a simple but meaningful survey in the 
district or the group of districts. The characteristics of such 
a survey should be: 


(a) to collect reliable data regarding present pattern of 
occupations, their kinds, skills and competencies ex- 
pected, their depth or level and the possible number 
required to meet the demand; 

to identify the schools which have good reputation for 
academic excellence, financial stability and also have 
the necessary infrastructural facilities in terms of labo- 
ratories, workshops if any, good library, farms, sports 
ground, a band of competent teachers to teach the lan- 
neral subjects and is administered by an 
anagement and the head of the institu- 


(b. 


= 


guages апа ge 
enthusiastic m 
tion; 

(c) to assess the community resources which the institu- 
tion can draw upon for practical training and part- 
time teaching, the possible student response to the new 
courses in sufficient numbers and the attitude of the 
local community towards the vocationalisation scheme 


itself. 


15. After identifying all the above, a report should be pre- 
pared recommending the courses, the enrolment to each course 
and the number of courses that a school can conveniently and 
efficiently manage on a conservative basis. This is necessary 
especially at the initial stage of the experiment. It is also 


advisable to select fewer schools initially earmarking others 
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for subsequent consideration. A good figure for enrolment is 
about 20 to 25 per course and about 4 courses per good school. 


(2) Curriculum Preparation 


16. The district vocational survey data provide good in- 
formation as to the selection of courses keeping in view their 
relevancy and employment potential. It also indicates the 
expected levels of competencies, the basic knowledge expected 
and the communication skills needed. Since our major aim is 
to provide education combined with skills to the required deg- 
rees and to divert students from the academic Streams, it is 
necessary to associate the future employing agencies in the 
preparation of the curricula. The experts drawn from the em- 
ploying agencies along with the academicians who will help 
in weaving the necessary theoretical content into the syllabus 
which is only a part of the curriculum. The method of instruc- 
tion, the relation between theory and practice, their pro- 
portion so far as time allotment is concerned, the instructional 
material needed, the equipment necessary for institutional 
training, the facilities that can be utilized outside the 
institution, and finally the system of evaluation to be adopted 
to assess the student's attainments all go into the curriculum 
preparation. Therefore the Curriculum Committee must con- 
Sist of experts in the area tc advise and assist in the develop- 
ment of a balanced curriculum whose aim is to achieve the 
objectives set for the course. Each state then will have to set 
up a competent committee which should consist of experts of 
all shades and having an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
in different districts/regions. The curriculum for each sub- 
ject should ‘be sufficiently clear and unambigupus so that the 
teachers understand the Scope and level of training expected. 
(3) The System of Evaluation 

17. The vocational cours 
nature, the students 
assessed continuously, if possible day by day. Fortunately the 
practical subjects lend 


Even the entire course 
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ment of the work. Certain number of units can be completed 
in each term and the entire term work or semester work can 
he evaluated either in terms of grades or marks. Instead of 
examining the student's work once at the end of the year it 
can be done every semester and his grades or marks can be 
stored. Certain minimum units can be fixed for each semester 
and those who get the required grades or marks will be ad- 
mitted to the next semester. The student also can interrupt 
his studies during the course but only after completing the 
semester he is studying in. 

After completing the required number of semester cour- 
Ses,'he will be awarded a certificate or diploma. A student 
can collect as many semester courses or credits according to 
his needs. Therefore, it is best to adopt the semester system 
and continuous evaluation for all vocational courses. 


This requires advance planning of the curricula in 
TERMS of units or modules and build into them the con- 
tinuous internal assessment system as also the system of 
certification. To guard against under or over-evaluation, 
a system of accreditation has also to be incorporated in 
each state. 


(A) Building Institutional Resources 

18. The resources can be classifled as building, equipment 
including library and teaching faculty. So far as buildings are 
concerned, it is supposed that the school/college has adequate 
accommodation for the vocational streams as no increased 
intake is envisaged and out of the normal enrolment a cer- 
tain percentage is diverted to vocational stream. Where new 
facilities have to be created, such facilities must be for para- 
medical courses generally. It is then necessary to build new 
Schools in the vicinity of medical colleges/hospitals/primary 
health centres so that the equipment, exper.ise in these in- 
stitutions can be effectively utilised. 

19. The library generally should be expected -о have ade- 
quate books and periodicals for the general courses already 
running. It is only in the special vocations chosen that books 
have to be added. Adequate funds should be made available 
On a recurring basis. It is not easy to equip them in one stage 
as suitable books may not be available in the market at one 
time. 
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20. As the vocations may have relevance over a short 
range of time, investment' on expensive equipment should be 
avoided. However, basic tools and accessories together with 
inexpensive equipment should be allowed for. 


For good practical work, the students should utilise the 
communi:y resources such as local farms, industries, 
banks, co-operative stores, hospitals, health centres, poly- 
technics, ITI's, medical, engineering, agriculture colleges 
with suitable collaborative arrangements. This not only 
results in economy of resources but even in procuring ex- 
pertise from the actual field. 


21. The most important element in institutional develop- 
ment is the faculty development. It is not a simple matter to 
prepare teaching staff in a short duration of time in so many 
vocations with first rate practical experience and with ade- 
quate theoretical background. The traditional graduates are 
hardly suitable for the jobs and those who possess good skill and 
competence do not generally have adequate educational back- 
ground. A compromise is needed. While instruction in prac- 
ticals has to be provided by an expert even without a good 
educational background, at least one teacher in each major 
area should have university education to correlate theory and 
practice in the school. The experts can be appointed оп part- 
time basis while the graduates can be appointed on a regular 
basis. When the vocational courses have to be discarded in 
preference to those which may have better prospects at a later 
stage, the problem of retrenchment of regular teachers will 
not pose problems. The regular teachers should be retrained 
suitably so that their services will remain useful even when 
new courses in the major areas are introduced. If need be, 
retraining of such staff should be arranged from time to time 


to enable them to keep abreast of new knowledge and deve- 
lopments in that area. 


(B) Administrative Steps 


22. What has been said in the previous section can be 
achieved to a measurable degree only when the administrative 
steps supporting the scheme are taken in an enlightened and 
imaginative way. Such steps should be taken expeditiously and 
should promote initiative and drive among the staff entrusted 
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with the task of implementation. The scheme itself may be 
very good; but if faltering or hesitent steps are taken at the 
initial stage and if the work is entrusted to those who lack 
vision and enterprise, instead of making the scheme a success, 
they may destroy the scheme itself. Therefore, the adminis- 
trative set-up should be carefully constituted and after lay- 
ing down main policies and principles, it should be left to 
exercise considcrable freedom and discretion in decision- 
making at the implementation stage. 


, 23. The main administrative responsibilities can be con- 
Sidered as follows: 
(1) Planning vocationalization as indicated. 
(2) Implementation of the scheme according to the plan. 
(3) Supervision, inspection, placement of the products of 
the schools/colleges. 
(4) Review and evaluation of the scheme periodically. 


(5) Financial allocations. 
(8) Co-ordination of the scheme among the various 
Ministries. 


24. In all these, two agencies have to work in close har- 
money, namely, the Central and'the State agencies. Obviously 
these agencies are the Governments of the States and the 
Centre, Generally, it is the Centre which enunciates the poli- 
cies of the country and lays down the guidelines in broad 
terms for the States. The ministry which is concerned with 
the scheme is obviously the Education Ministry; but it does 
not have the proper expertise to plan, execute and supervise 
the scheme in the entire country. The Ministry itself needs 
sound advice of experts from various vocational fields and 
education to prepare the broad framework in terms of the 
aims and objectives, operational schemes, financial estimates, 
Overall supervision, monitoring and so on. Therefore, the 
Ministry of Education should create an Apex Body at the 
Centre to advise, prepare plans, set the targets, indicate the 
financial responsibility, prescribe standards for the courses, 
ассога recognition, award certificates and diplomas and to 
Perform such other functions called upon to do. This Apex Body 
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may assume a status similar to the All India Council for 
Technical Education or the latter itself can be expanded to in- 
clude Vocational Education. If this is not possible, then the 
Apex Body can be designated *National Council for Vocational 
Education" (NCVE) at the Centre. At the State level, simi- 
lar bodies under the title *State Council for Vocational Educa- 
tion" (SCVE) should be created to carry out all the decisions 
or recommendations of the National Council. It is the State 
Council that will be awarding the certificates and diplomas 
meeting the national standards so far as the State is concerned. 

25. At the Centre, the Ministry of Education should moni- 
tor the scheme according to the advice and direction of the 
N.C.V.E. The State Government in turn, should implement the 
entire scheme in all details as advised by the S.C. V.E, through 
the Directorate of Vocational Education. The financial alloca- 
tions will have to be made by the Centre to the State Ministry 
of Education whose responsibility'it will be to re-allocate to 
the institutions which have been Selected according to certain 
well-defined norms. It should be seen that funds are made 
available to the schools at the beginning of the session and not 
too late in the financial year. It should also be the respon- 
Sibility of the Directorate to see that the funds are utilised 
properly, the schools are equipped adequately and teachers — 
part time and full time — are appointed well in time. 


26. Since the facilities available in the community have 
to be utilised for effective training at the minimum costs, 
cooperation of all the agencies and Government organisation 
has to be enlisted. The first thing to achieve is the inter- 
job training facilities 
can be arranged with mutual consultation and benefit. Co- 
S even more important 
of achieving the latter 


Я of the agencies — Gov- 
may be allowed to adopt a School or two 
ining. Itis the business of the State Gov- 
he situation to the best advantage of the 


| ollaborating agency. The administrative 
machinery, therefore, must adopt flexible principles to involve 
as many agencies as are possible. 
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ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


27. It is a well known fact that private and ‘voluntary 
organizations are doing yeoman service to the country in va- 
rious fields and especially in the field of education. Many 
such voluntary organizations can share the responsibilities with 
the Governments and render significant service to the country 
purely for the pleasure of it. Any vocationalization plan must 
make special efforts to make use of their services and if neces- 
sary strengthening their efforts through additional inputs. The 
Suspicious attitude which often characterises the bureaucratic 
actions should give place to mutual trust and cooperation in 
harnessing the efforts. 


Conclusion 

Planning of vocationalization is à formidable and complex 
process. It involves careful estimation of the job potential in 
the existing situation and also the possible job potential in 
the emerging patterns of development. Vocationalization needs 
the support, cooperation and assistance of all strata of society 
for its success. In fact everyone in the society owes in a smal- 
ler or larger measure something to education, and therefore, 
education has the right to demand some service from everyone 
for the future of the young. No effort is too big and no con- 
tribution is too small in this national venture. This future 
of our youth depends much on the success of vocationalization. 
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PART — VIII 


INTEGRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
'EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


How can we Propagate the New Ideas 

(1) Motivation; (2) Centralised Examination is a Hindrance to 
Progress; (3) Teachers’ Attitude is Most "Important; (4) Multi- 
University; (5) Need for Functional Laboratories of Divergent 


Nature i 
Change in Fundamental Outlook is Necessary 


Main Problems of Vocational Training 
(a) Shortage of Staff; (b) Lack of Modern Media of Teaching; 


(c) Shortage of Space and Equipment 
Synthesis of Institution and Disciplines 


New Aims of Higher Education 


In India today, as almost everywhere else in the world, 
people are breaking with the limitations and the safeguards 
of the past. We are indeed mobilizing our resources without 
realising that the new age coming at us 50 fast is pushing 
us to the edge of a full revolution in human thought and 
action. 

Like all revolutions, this one too is bound to bring dis- 
locations, tensions, and perhaps crushing tasks. But though 
the risks are great, so are the rewards. The new age is usher- 
ing in the most exciting drama of all time. It is lifting the 
curtain to fresh, creative insight into the origin and essential 


nature of life, and of the universe we live in. 


Most people will agree that in such a period, the educa- 
tion of all who can profit by it — to the limit of their abi- 
lities — takes on new importance. It is now more imperative 
than ever before to provide preparation of thc highest quality 
for those who are to be nation's discoverers, innovators. and 
interpreters in every field of competence: in science and 
technology; in arts, religion and speculative thought; in trade, 
business, industry and the professions, and in public service 


and statesmanship. 
simultaneously to be equally 


. In India, it is also felt eq 
important to use higher education as means of puilding a 


general public of well informed, articulate citizens — men 
t only highly skilled but akle to think 
for themselves, capable of choosing wise and responsible 
leaders to guide their national policies, and endowed with 
the taste and judgement to put proper values on the things 
Of the mind and spirit. 

This dual concern and two-pr 
yet moulded higher education in India since independence. 
But today under the impact of slowly rising tide of students, 
higher education is becoming more mediocre than ever before. 
Also as a result of mounting pressure of numbers, most edu- 


onged objectives have not 
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cational institutions are undergoing grave difficulties in 
housing and financing, in providing fully qualified teaching 
staff and in maintaining good standards of scholarship. - 

It is now necessary to make the University a huge, com- 
prehensive, and diversified system of higher education that 
would interact with society to the end that both would grow 
and develop in mutual support of each other to produce one 
of the world's great civilisations. 


Sometimes, one sees in the University simply the instru- 
ment for transferring a certain maximum quantity of know- 
ledge to the growing generation. But that is not right, 
knowledge is dead; the University, however, serves the living. 
It should develop in the young individuals those qualities and 
capabilities which are of value to the welfare of the nation. 
Also that does not mean that individuality should be destroyed 
and the individual becomes a mere tool of the community, 
like à bee or an ant. This has happened to a certain extent in 
the United States. The community should not have standardis- 
ed individuals without personal originality and personal aims, 
as it would have no possibilities of development. On the 
contrary, the aim must be the training of independently acting 
and thinking individuals, who, however, see in the service 
of the community their highest life problem. 


HOW CAN WE PROPAGATE THE NEW IDEAS 
(1) Motivation 


But how shall we try to attain this ideal? Should we 
perhaps try to realise this aim by moralising? Not at all. 
Words are and remain an empty sound, and the road to per- 
fection has never been accomplished by lip service to an ideal. 
Personalities are not formed by what is heard and said, but 
by labour and activity. 

The most important method of educaiion accordingly 
has consisted of that in which the pupil was urged tc actual 
performance. This applies as wel] to the first attempts at 
writing of the primary boy as to the doctor's thesis, or to 
the vocational training. Á 

Behind every kind of achievement, there exists a moti- 
vation which is at the foundation of it, and which in turn 
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is strengthened and nourished by the accomplishment of the 
undertaking. The worst thing for any educational institution 
is to work principally with methods of fear, force, and arti- 
ficial authority. Such treatment destroys the sound sentiments, 
the sincerity and the self-confidence of the pupils. It produces 
the submissive subject. It is comparatively simple to keep the 
institution free from this worst of all evils. Give into the 
power of the teacher the fewest, possible coercive measures. 
so that the only source of the pupil's respect for the teacher 
is the human and intellectual qualities of the latter. 


The other motive, or ambition, or in milder terms the 
aiming at recognition and consideration, lies firmly fixed in 
human nature. With the absence of mental stimulus of this 
kind, human cooperation would be entirely impossible. The 
desire for the approval of one’s fellow-men certainly is one 
of the most important binding powers of society. In this 
complex of feelings, constructive and destructive feelings 
coexist. Desire for approval and recognition is a healthy 
Motive, but the desire to be acknowledged as better, stronger 
or more intelligent than a fellow being or a fellow scholar 
easily leads to an excessively egoistic psychological adjust- 
ment, which may become injurious to the individual and to 
the community. Therefore, the teacher and the school must 
Euard against employing the easy method of creating 
individual ambition, in order to induce the pupil to diligent 
Work. 


(2) Centralised Examination is a Hindrance to Progress 

When we get our thinking cleared up on the real nature 
of education, we should then be prepared to admit the two 
great fundamental reforms that are the answer. 

The first of these reforms is to free teachers and students 
from the tyranny of examinations. True, steps are being taken 
to increase the so-called internal component. But still it is 
tyranny, external or internal. To a large extent the whole 
Process of teaching is to get the pupils ready to pass the 
examination. As a matter of fact, rumour has it that many 
teachers do all sorts of tricks so as to raise the ratio of their 
Personal success in the field of education judged solely by 
the results of these unacademic examinations which bear 
indeed, no relation to the future success of the pupil in life. 
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They are driven to these horrible methods by the force of 
public opinion and personal benefits. The parents do not judge 
the schools and the teachers by the development that goes 
on in the minds and hearts of the pupils that may be really 
preparing them for future living — successful or otherwise. 

There is plenty of good material in the curriculum as 
it now stands, to do just this, provided the teachers are free 
to use this. The truth is that the teachers we have now — 
many of them at least — are not competent with their present 
training, to do the kind of “free-lance” teaching that is advo- 
cated here. They probably would not know how to use a 
curriculum to develop growing bodies, minds and souls. NO 
calling could demand greater skill and ability. Professional 
educators and political leaders can speculate and talk till they 
are blue in the face about what ought to be done. It can 
never be done until we get the teachers with the ability and 


the vision to do it. It is only good teachers who can do it 
and nobody else. 


(3) Teacher's Attitudes are most Important 


The second necessary reform is to change the attitude 
of teachers in order 10 acquire the spirit of self-criticism. 
Most people are too proud to lay any blame at their own 
door. But self-criticism is the beginning of progress. 


(4) The Multi-University 


It is only then that the university and college can carry 
out their three pronged mission. In fact, it is worth the while 


making an attempt to rationalise the multiplying functions 
of the University. : 


The core of the University will be the intellect, and the 
application of it to all areas of life. We have to think of the 
University as the producer, wholesaler, and ratailer of know- 
ledge in its three phases, viz., research, teaching and extension. 
Since we are producing knowledge, we cannot escape service. 
Knowledge today is for everybody's sake. When it is accepted 
that the University community should have a soul, then it 


follows that the multi-university should have several souls. 


1f, therefore, we are talking of vocationalisation and pro- 
fessional courses, on a large scale, we must provide the teach- 
ers and the laboratories to practise these courses. One cannot 
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understand the existence of a commerce college without any 
commercial enterprise, or an institute of business manage- 
ment with no business of its own. 

We have so far accepted only one profession, that of 
medicine where it is essential to attach a hospital to the 
educational institute. Even our engineering colleges are no 
different from other science and arts colleges, in-so-far as 
the actual practice of engineering, science or arts has no 
Scope to develop. 

One can work out the titles only of a large number of 
vocational or professional courses. That is not the problem. 
The problem is the facility to develop originality, and an in- 
novation enterprise. Secondly, it is also essential for students 
to organise themselves in cooperative management of various 
types of technical and professional enterprise. 


(5) The Need for Functional Laboratories of 

Divergent Nature 

Merely starting vocational courses is merely repeating 
what we have done in arts, science and commerce, ie. to in- 
crease the number of unemployable graduates who have not 
been trained for independent thinking. It would be useful to 
Organise vocational or professional training, provided we also 
introduce a radical change in the style of teaching activities. 
The change can be described as "eliminating the cook-book". 
The experiments are not confined only to the four walls of 
the laboratory, but could be identified, designed and performed 
anywhere in the neighbourhood, may be jn the industry, uni- 
versity, college, a hospital or a village. 

Such a divergent laboratory offers the student the pos- 
sibility of commitment and choice by making each experi 
Ment a changing experience. The student could, in principle 
and in practice, approach any expert outside the college or 
the university. The organisational changes necessary to accept 
these innovations are motivated by a desire to incresae the 
Student's freedom and hence, his development as an investi- 
gator. Such methods are necessary in all vocational courses 
Which are expected to solve some of the problems of the 
Society. The example of the energy problem could be cited 
in which case, courses on energy and the various ways to use 
different methods of conversion to useful forms must be tried 
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out under different settings. Such problems can only be tack- 
led fruitfully by the logical extension of the divergent labo- 
ratory, viz. the project work. 

Project work involves students in a single piece of research 
directed to obtain a desired solution to some specific problem. 


A project is a very good way of inculcating the spirit of 
enquiry, discussion and applications of the different tech- 
niques and methods which the student has learnt. 


CHANGE IN FUNDAMENTAL 
OUTLOOK IS NECESSARY 


Are we able to bring about a new orientation in the ob- 
jectives of the university is the basic question. We have been 
discussing and negotiating for nearly four decades now. At 
the end of these four decades of negotiation, the record is 
one of dialogue without decision, of decision without action, 
and of despair piled upon frustration. Universities and 
colleges have so far achieved institutionalised frustration in a 
good measure. 


We have indeed now to start an era of vigorous experi- 
mentation, to bridge the chasm between lecture hall and fra- 
ternity house, between research laboratory and the playfield. 
We have to integrate the curriculum and the students’ college 
work of the traditional type directly with the central issues 
in their lives and in their society, with a view to encouraging 
originality and creativeness, and to spurring both faculty and 
Students to a new respect for learning. With the guidance of 
the enlightened faculty, students have to develop intellectual 
skills and principles that would lead to new ideas and disco- 
veries. Without even thinking of returning to the rigid edu- 
cational framework of the past decades, we have to use the 


traditional heritage to give cohesion and a sense of purpose 
to education. 


The goals could be the same, but every college could bring 
out reform radically different from each other, strongly in- 
fluenced by the rugged thought of reacting against autho- 
ritarian approach to education controlled by the tyranny of 
examinations’ psychology. Every college has to discover the 
importance of learning by doing, and of original thinking, 
strong inner motivation and direct meaningful experience at 
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every stage of intellectual growth. The true purpose of edu- 
cation is to help the individual realise his possibilities, and 
to train him, not only to adjust to his society but to control 
and mould it. 

Education cannot be separated from life, and since life 
is changing so fast that traditional methods of education 
become out of date very soon. The traditional methods of 
examination to which we are holding on steadfastly serve as 
à huge rock on which every educational reform gets smashed 
to pieces. It is now necessary to break this rock io pieces 
before we can move forward. This rock on the foundations 
Of vested interests, which will have first to be destroyed, in 
order to make education a free, enjoyable and scintillating 
experience and a useful exercise for the good of the larger 
Section of our poor society. 

Despite the anguish of vested interests passing as 50- 
called traditionalists, and there has been much, the exten- 
Sion of the university's role to include education in vocational 
and technical subjects, with an overtone of serving the society, 
cannot ever debase our academic coinage. Instead it will bring 
the application of high standards of objectivity and of syste- 
matic thinking to vocational and technological problems. 


MAIN PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

A very serious and difficult problem in ushering in more 
Vocational and technological courses is the current shortage, 
in a number of colleges, of highly qualified teachers, 
laboratories and workshops. 


(a) Shortage of Staff 

Regarding teachers, too many brilliant men and women 
have drifted away from an educational campus into financially 
Tewarding professions eager to snatch them up. The present 
feasonably higher salaries will undoubtedly help to attract 
à greater number of outstanding people into college teaching 
and to hold the good teachers already there. 

However, the teachers who exist today should be prevented 
from getting out of date which is happening at a very rapid 
rate due to the inactivity of teachers in keeping themselves 
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‘abreast of developments in their own subjects. There 15 4 
growing sense of complacency and taking recourse to less exer- 
iion by using trade union activities. There is no justification 
and valid argument for the teachers growing mediocrity. 


(b) Lack of Modern iMedia of Teaching 


The teachers training as well as that of students can be 
achieved if the college and the university combine more effec- 
tively to make greater use of the technical devices, advancing 
science has put at our disposal. 


Radio and television, the most captivating of all new 
means of mass communication, offer arresting possibilities. 
It is no cure all, and it can never fully take the place of a 
dynamic classroom teacher — a very rare species indeed — nor 
compensate for the loss of close personal contact between the 
teacher and the taught. But as enrolments continue to rise 
and the demand for expert instruction in various types of 
vocational and technical courses presses harder, the fact is 
inescapable that, through the magic of radio and T.V., the 
usefulness of inspiring teachers need no longer be limited to 
the four walls of the lecture room or laboratory. 


The radio and T.V. stations can carry many types of ad- 
vanced courses including how to use the new mass medium 
which itself is a growing vocational field using technological 
knowledge in respect of both hardware and software. Interested 
teachers, at all scholastic levels, can greatly enrich and en- 
liven their teaching with the help of these new tools. At 
ihe same time, by eliminating many routine duties, use of 
the new devices can release more of the teachers time for 
the more vital part of the teaching task; to strengthen stu- 
dents intellectual fibre; to stretch their creative powers, to 
broaden their human understanding; and to help them 


make sounder judgement, and a deeper sense of personal 
responsibility. 5 


(c) Shortage of Space and Equipment 


Regarding technical education and shortage of space, it 
is necessary to transfer all existing polytechnics to the control 
of the university so as to integrate all education into a well- 
united structure so that students and teachers can move freely 
from one discipline to another. This is not possible under the 
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present rigidity which segregates polytechnics from the pur- 
view of the university. Many students are not willing to go 
to polytechnics for diploma education since their value with 
2 diploma diminishes considerably. 


With the proposed integration, a great deal of duplication 
can be stopped at least at the district level. Secondly, the 
volume of material students must master today is immense — 
growing as man's knowledge grows. It is, therefore, fairly 
certain that colleges will soon be under strong pressure to 
cover more and more ground. If students are to receive ade- 
quate professional training in their specialities, and at the same 
time, get the essential well rounded general education, a 
useful synthesis of the polytechnics and the colleges under 
the university would bring about astonishing results in the 
development of vocational training with a sense of social and 
Scientific responsibility with this multi-disciplinary approach. 
This will also avoid the nurturing the snobbishness existing 
in either sector. 


SYNTHESIS OF INSTITUTION AND DISCIPLINES 


Because of the need for engineers and scientists to keep 
abreast of the phenomenal advances of our day and to cross 
the frontiers of new knowledge — a massive program of 
Synthesis of all institutions has to start in India. Someone 
has to take the lead. Attempts have to be made to integrate 
Several scientific fields, to correlate these closely with other 
related fields with a view to developing a national utilization 
Outlook, and to stir students’ imagination in this direction, 
by giving them actual work experience in the areas of 
development. 

Powerful forces in the world are making this inevitable. 
One of them is the automation, which eliminates dull and 
dready jobs, but creates new jobs calling for skills, intelligence, 
and versatility.of a high order. The second is the breath-taking 
rate at which knowledge is growing. It has long been too 
much for any one's mind to master. This has forced people 
to Specialize, sometimes in their over narrow limits, and will 
No doubt continue to so. Yet, the experience of the past has 
Shown that when specialisation is pushed too far, one ceases 
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to be “educated’ at all. Specialisation will perhaps have to 
be broken down and the burden more widely borne. 

At the same time, a world of multiplying specialists will 
desperately need people who can see beyond their own jobs 
the'larger issues. This is one reason why we should always try 
to build special education on a base of general education that 
has breadth and flexibility and multi-disciplinarity. There is 
also another reason which is more immediately practical. Our 
world is changing so fast that there is no guarantee that to- 
day's vocational speciality will be relevant tomorrow. Indivi- 
dual training, therefore, must be wide enough to help people 
survive the ups and downs of demand and to adapt themselves 
without too much difficulty to the new conditions that are 
sure to come a number of times in one's life. 

The integrated university schools that I am advocating 
have to provide a firm foothold of general education while 
developing a high degree of some special competence in one 
or more fields in almost everybody. For this, we have to pack 
more and more information and training into all our gra- 
duates. The present centralised examination system is totally 
irrelevant to make such real education oriented towards the 
creation of personalities of graduates in the rapidly changing 
world. As time goes on, we may even find a way to raise the 
level of intelligence itself. It is known that the IQ is not un- 
changeable. It depends in a large measure on environment 
and background, and varies with one’s changing moods and 


emotions. It has also been known to jump dramatically and 
permanently. 


What makes it jump and how can it be made to do so? 
Can civilisation raise itself by itself, by its own bootstraps? 
Integration of knowledge along with the unity of all sciences 
might change the whole aspect of education more fundamen- 
tally than anything that has happened in the past thirty 
centuries. Perhaps this has happened in the vedic times, since 
the vedas seem to contain almost everything which we have 
lost by our negligence. 


We are still teaching our children the way the Greeks 
taught theirs — only usually not so well. We have adopted it 
via Europe and England. Someday we are going to rediscover 


Q 
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our own real learning process, and when that day comes, India 
will really start getting somewhere in the world. 

At this moment in the stormy evolution of higher educa- 
tion in India, what new demands are made on the college and 
universities? For one thing, people are asking for more new 
professions and semi-professions, with supporting programs 
leading to new degrees. It is necessary to start a planned 
development to provide an increase in graduates and profes- 
sional education in general, and more advanced training for 
teachers in particular; more careful and complete search for 
talent and its utilisation, and more personalised guidance in 
placing so trained students into their proper occupational 
niches and continued emphasis on arts, science and technology 
with social relevance. 


NEW AIMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Our aim of higher education is to produce men and women 
who possess wisdom as well as knowledge; compassion as well 
as high personal standards; convictions as well as disciplined 
reasoning; sensitiveness to beauty as well as tough-minded 
ability to distinguish between the genuine and the counterfeit; 
individualism as well as willingness to work together with 
others towards a common goal. Our future does not lie in a 
retreat to lesser ideals. It lies in the enrichment and envigo- 
ration of what is already ours. 

After all, as Einstein said, 
mains, after forgetting everythin 


““Ейцсайоп is that which re- 
g learned in the class”. 
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PART — IX 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR 
ADMISSION TO VOCATIONALISED EDUCATION 


Academic Motivation 
Self-Esteem 

Self-Identity 
Self-Concept 
Occupational Aspiration 
Adjustment 

Attitude 


— 292 


- 


- X 


Vocationalization has, as its main objective, the change 
of the educational system from one which was oriented to 
knowledge for knowledge sake and clerkdom in the adminis- 
trative field, to a process which specially prepares children 
for a wide range of avenues in work life. The goal is to orient 
pupils to a range of work areas in technical, commercial, agri- 
cultural, paramedical and other areas and to determine the 
range in response to local employment needs. The key concept 
9f the higher secondary stage has become à diversification of 
Pupil's choice. : | 

The following variables should be kept in mind while 
Selecting the students for vocational courses: 


(1) Academic Motivation; 
(2) Self-Esteem; 

(3) Self-Identity; 

(4) Selt-Concept; 

(5) Occupational Aspiration; 
(6) Adjustment; 

(7) Attitude. 


— 


ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 

Academic motivation is а concept which has been intro- 
duced to explain some of the differences in the school attain- 
ment of children with similar measured abilities. Children 


differ in their determination to succeed in their academic 


Of ‘achievement motivation’. Academic 
impetus to do well in relation to some 5 
A person with a strong need for achiev 
Successful at some challenging task n 
Status, but merely for the sake of doing tuden 
high motivation will not seek success in every situation. It 
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15 only when they perceive that their performance will be eva- 
luated against soma standard of excellence that the motive to 
achieve will be activated. 

One of the hypothetical processes involved in the deter- 
mination of behaviour in addition to the effect of the stimulus 
or perceived situation, is the process of learning and certain 
other factors such as abilities. Whereas abilities primarily in- 
fluence the yield or level of adoption of a specific pattern of 
behaviour, motivation determines its level of activation, inten- 
sity and consistency as well as general direction. (Encyclopaedia 
of Psychology 1972). Thus to find out how far academic moti- 
vation determines the level of intensity in vocational educa- 


tion in the students, many scales are used. One such scale is 
described below. 


Pupils Academic Motivation Scale 


This tool is adopted by Sesai for Indian students from 
the original test by Frymier. 

It was used as a measure of pupils desire to succeed and 
the direction in which their ambitions lie. The questionnaire 
consists of eighty statements. The responses are collected on 
a four point scale. This scale included statements such as 
trusting other people, feeling of over one's life, about teachers 
and so on. Seven are included to measure the level of rela- 
tionship of teachers with their students. Ten statements are 
related to students. The rest are about the youth in general, 
fifteen statements are about the Society. 


Reliability of the Тоо! 


In order to arrive at the reliability level of the tool, a 
sample of 100 students belonging to ten schools, were given 
"Public Academic Motivation Scale. The test-retest method 
was adopted for establishing reliability. After one month, the 
same questionnaire was given to the same sample. The relia- 


bility level of the ‘Public Academic Motivation’ scale was found 
to be .71. 


Validity of the Tool 


Since it is a standardized tool, already used by. many 


researchers in India (Thangam 'Sathyavathi), it is valid to 
the present situation also. 
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SELF-ESTEEM 

The International Dictionary of Education (1977) defines 
self-esteem as a person's judgement of the self-concept he/she 
has formed, estimate of whether his/her self-concept reaches 
his/her standards and values. It influences the attitude and 
behaviour of a person. If we do not like our idea of ourselves, 
we tend to become negative, depressed, etc. Individuals seem 
to have quite stable images of themselves and to have made 
value judgements about their own characteristics. Children 
low in self-esteem are usually more anxious, particularly about 
doing well in school, in sports, or in any other area. People 
who have poor self-esteem tend to be less effective in groups 
than are those with high self-esteem. Those who feel ade- 
quate are likely to take leadership roles, to contribute good 
ideas, and generally to provide stimulation and guidance to 
the group. In order to find out whether there is any influence 
Of self-esteem on the vocational attitude of students the self- 
esteem scale can be used. 


The Self-Esteem Inventory 

This tool was adopted by Cooper Smith in 1967. It con- 
Sists of twenty-five statements which measure evaluative atti- 
tudes of the respondents towards self in several domains and 
how positive or negative was their view on themselves. Twenty- 
five items were selected from the original pool of fifty items 
after item analysis. Items are answered either ‘like me’ or 
‘unlike me’. The statements included acceptance of self, rela- 
tionship with other people, decisiveness. These statements 
included both positive and negative sentences. Four factors 
emerged from factor analysis — self-derogation, leadership, 
Popularity, family, parents and assertiveness and anxiety. 


Reliability of the Tool | 

By test-retest method the reliability coefficient of n 
tool was found out as 8. Hence it is proved that the tool is 
reliable to be used for this study. 


Validit 

у of the Tool : 
It was found to be .6 with Rogarberg scale for ши 
Students. But it is found to be suitable for all age groups. 
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SELF-IDENTITY 

Each person has a sense of self and identity. A firm sense 
of identity is part of maturity and essential to any enduring, 
meaningful relationships of endeavour. Certainly it is some- 
thing which constantly develops and changes from the womb 
to the grave and it corresponds to a person's self-concept (ABC 
of Psychology 1981, p. 120). Identity is defined by Charles 
Rycraft as ‘the sense of one's continuous being as an entity 
distinguishable from all others. The self-identity scale can 
be used to find out the level of identity оп а nine point scale. 


The Self-Identity Questionnaire 

This questionnaire is developed by Mannian in 1974. It 
was given to measure the student’s social self-identity, aca- 
demic, intellectual self-identity, vocational self-identity "and 
reformer self-identity. It consists of sixteen statements. It is 
rated on a nine point scale to indicate as students how much 
they are like the persons stated in each sentence. They are 
asked to circle round, a number ranging from nine to one. A 
circle round number nine or eight shows that they are 
very much like that person described in ihe statement. А 
circle round number one or two shows that they are not at all 
like that person described. Intermediate values show differ- 
ing degree of likeness. 


Reliability of the Тоо! 


The reliability coefficient of the above mentioned tool 
was found to be 0.9 by test-retest method. 


Validity of the Тоо! 


As the tool is already developed by Mannian and is a 
standardized one, it is found to be valid. 


SELF-CONCEPT 


Andividual’s self-ccncept is considered as one of the most 
basic and crucial components of the personality. The self- 
concept of an individual deeply affects not only his relation- 
ship to himself but his relations to other people and the world 
at large. Positive high self-concept is required for healthy 
adjustment. A person who does not possess high self-image of 
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himself and has a deep doubt about his abilities, fails to 
establish better adjustment. 


Self-concept develops gradually since the early childhood 
due to interaction between child and his total environment. 
Stagner (1961) points out that, *Self-awareness develops gra- 
dually as the individual recognizes the distinction between self 
and non-self". The awareness of self in children arises from 
the awareness of the physical body when he finds himself a 
continued unity and different from others in the environment. 
Self-concept develops as a concept which the individual has 
about his ‘self’, which consists of his attitudes, feelings and 
evaluations about himself. 

Self-concept, in the words of Carl Rogers, is the *organised 
conceptual gestalt (pattern) composed of perceptions of the 
characteristics of the ‘I’ or ‘me’ and the perception of the rela- 
tionships of the ‘I’ or ‘me’ to others and to various aspects of 
life, together with the values attached to those perceptions. It 
includes perception of one’s basic roles, traits and body image. 
A sense of self develops gradually throughout childhood, and 
in the framework into which all experiences are integrated. A 
threat is really an experience which is inconsistent with one’s 
Self-concept (The ABC of Psychology 1981, p. 205). 

The Encyclopaedia of Psychology (Vol. III 1972), defines 
Self-concept as the totality of attitudes, judgement and values 
of an individual relating to his behaviour, abilities and quali- 


ties. Self-concept embraces the awareness of these variables 


and their evaluation. Self-concept has been investigated by 
the use of the sorting method which distinguishes between first 
the real self-description and send discrepancy between this and 
an ideal self-description. (p. 185). 
The term self-concept is used in studies of personality to 
describe, in simple terms, the picture ог image a person has of 
himself/herself. Most writers stress its social nature. Zahran 
defines it as an ‘organised, learned, cognitive and unitary con 
Tiguration of conscious perceptions, conceptions and X m 
lons by the individual, of his self, as he actually is (perceiv! 
Self) as others are supposed to see him (other self) and as 1 
Would most like to be (ideal self). Self-concept is importan 
in learning and achievement. Hence while selecting the stu- 
dents for the vocational courses it is necessary to know whe- 
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ther the students have developed a proper self-concept. There 
are a number of tools which help us in finding out the self- 
concept of the students. One such tool is described below. 


Self-Concept Scale 


This tool was constructed and standardized by Mukta 
Rani Rastogi of the Lucknow University. This questionnaire 
consists of fifty-one statements to measure the self-concept of 
the higher secondary school students. The students were asked 
to make a.tick on any one of the five responses given, varying 
from strongly agree to strongly disagree. It was helpful to 
know how positive or negative were their views on themselves. 
Out of these fifty-one statements twenty-two statements are 
positive from which the positive thinking of an individual about 
himself is clearly known. The remaining twenty-five state- 
ments are negative in nature. 


Reliability of the Тоо! 


As a result of the test-retest method, the reliability co- 
efficient of the tool was found to be 0.8. Hence this tool can 
be reliably administered to this sample. 


Validity of the Тоо! 


As the tool is already standardised by Mukta Rani Rastogi, 
it is valid to the present group of public also. 


OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 


The Encyclopaedia of Psychology (1972) defines that the 
level of aspiration isthe possible goal (score) an individual 
sets himself in his performance, Hope (1930) traced personal 
achievement to the experience of success and failure; a spe- 
cific action only becomes success or failure because of its rela- 
tion to a momentary goal or norm which can serve as a yard- 
Stick for the action considered in the sense of achievement. 
The drop in self-estimation is expressed not only in the de- 
crease in aspiration level but in considerable fluctuation or 
Slow lingering process of selection. 


According to International Dictionary of Education, aspira- 
tion is an ambition of an individual, in educational usage usu- 
ally seen as academic, social or occupational and concerned 
with performance, prestige and status. Occupational aspira- 
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tion is concerned with the individual's aspiration to attain an 


occupation. 


Occupational Aspiration Scale 

The Occupation Aspiration Scale was adopted by Grewal. 
Level of occupational aspiration has been defined as orienta- 
tion towards occupational goal (Haller and Miller 1963). A 
scale for measuring the level of occupational aspiration was 
developed by Haller and Miller (1967) to provide a scientific 
as well as a standardized procedure for measuring the occupa- 
tional aspiration of the youth. 


_ The present scale consists О 
items. Each item contains ten oc 
pational status level arranged in a mixed order. 
asks for both short and long range realistic a 
tic expressions of the level of occ 
of these four combinations, (16. 
Tealistic long range) are assessed t 
number of items to eight. The occupa 
have been used only once in the scal 
any one job depending upon their i 
each list, The occupations included 
craft skills, the mere technical jo 


OAS FORMAT: Combinati 
Period for each of t 


——— 
Expression 


Levels 


Idealistic (I) 


Realistic (R) 


f eight multiple choice type 
cupations nearly of all occu- 


The OAS 
s well as idealis- 


upational preferences. Each 
idealistic short range and 
wice, thereby making the 
tional titles for each item 
e. Students had to mark 
terest and preference in 
choice requiring training, 
b, jobs involving travel, wor- 


‘on of Expression Levels and Goal. 
he Four Question-wordings. 


Goal Periods 


Short Range (S) (а) 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question which One would 


you choose if you were. 


Free to Choose Any of 
them you wished when 
your Schooling is over 
(2 and 4). 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question which is the 
Best One you are really 
Sure you can get when 
your Schooling is over? 


Long Range (L) be 


Of the jobs listed in 
this question, which One 
would you choose to have 
when you are 30 years 
old, if you were Free to 
have any of them you 
wished (6 and 8). 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question which is the Best 
one you can have by the 
time you are 30 years 
old? (5 and 7). 
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king the hand and so on. At the beginning of each list clear 
instructions were given. 

The score of each item ranges from zero to nine. A score 
of ‘nine’ indicates that a job from among the highest eight 
prestige occupations has been preferred and a score of ‘zero’ 
indicates that one of the lowest eight occupations has been 


preferred. An individual's score for the whole inventory ranges 
from 0 to 72. 


Reliability of the Тоо! 


Coefficient of reliability as determined by test-retest me- 
thod was found to be 0.86. The reliability coefficient found by 
Grewal for this scale was 0.84. 


Validity of the Tool 


The OAS has been validated against Haller and Miller 
Occupational Aspiration Scale. The coefficient of validity was 
found to be 0.75. 


ADJUSTMENT 


It is true that life is nothing but a process of adjustment 
from one moment to the other. The process of adjustment goes 
on from the moment one comes into this world until one 
departs from the scene. Every moment, the human being is 
Subjected to various situations, as a result of which he is 
confronted with many conflicts and he is in the process of 
adjustment at every moment of his life. 


The biological view of adjustment would emphasize ad- 
aptation for survival while a narrower view of it would be ad- 
aptation to need reduction as Lehner (1964) puts it. The efforts 
the individual makes to adapt himself to the environment to 
overcome frustration in achieving gratification of his needs 
may be called the adjustment process. The process of adjust- 
ment is affected and modified by the individual's experiences. 
This learning plays a significant part in aiding adjustment. 

Learning both inside and outside the school is an impor- 
tant factor in the process of adjustment. Academic success 
mainly depends on how an individual is able to cope with the 
Situations of the schocl. This is referred to as Academic Ad- 
justment which implies the abilities or processes by which the 
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demands and requirements of academic life are fulfilled in an 
adequate, wholesome and satisfying manner. 

To be a good student, it is necessary to achieve first of all, 
a high level of personal adjustment in which problems of phy- 
sical, emotional, social, moral and spiritual nature are reduced 
to a minimum. 

Students who are continuously in conflict with parental 
demands and restrictions and who consider their home only 
as a prison of security and affection will find it difficult to 
successfully manage their academic life. Secondly, students 
who have failed to reach a satisfactory level of social adjust- 
ment will have difficulties in school. They will have to face 
frustration and conflicts with the peers and teachers. 

Maladjustments in the above areas cause too much emo- 
tional upheaval, too many frustrations and conflicts which 
Stand as an obstacle in the path of intellectual effort, concen- 
tration, habits of study and sincere academic interest. This 
leads to lack of control over emotions and results in emotional 
instability. Adequate personal and social adjustment and ability 
and willingness to learn to meet the requirements of home 
and school are of fundamental importance to academic success. 
Usually, one’s way of behaviour clearly reflects the type of 
adjustment one has been able to achieve. For example, well 
adjusted individuals interact with each other in a mutually 
Satisfying manner, whereas the maladjustive behaviour pat- 
terns indicate the onset of psychosis or neurosis. 

Since the problem of adjustment occurs in every moment 
Of our life, it is pervading the whole life. There is no single 
area in our life where there is no adjustment problems. Some 
9f the areas of adjustment are: 


(a) Home adjustment, 

(b) Emotional adjustment, 

(c) Social adjustment, 

(d) Health adjustment, 

(e) Personal adjustment, 

(f) Academic adjustment, 

(g) Psychological adjustment, 

(h) Job or vocational adjustment, 
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(i) Adjustment to leisure, 
(j) Old-age adjustment and so on. 


Hence while selecting the students for the vocational cour- 
ses one should see that the person is a well-adjusted person. 
There are several scales to find out different kinds of adjust- 
ment. One such scale is the Students Adjustment Scale. 


Students Adjustment Scale 

The scale was adopted by Thangam from sister Maric de 
sales, A.C’s Research, ‘CASE’, M.S. University, Baroda. 

This scale consists of statements on various headings. 
Adjustment with the class teacher consists of thirty state- 
ments, of these the fifteen odd numbers are positive state- 
ments and the remaining fifteen even numbers are negative 
statements. The ten statements under the heading adjustment 
with the head of the institution consists of five positive and 
five negative statements. The other headings, adjustment with 
classmates, with subjects, in the classroom and in the schools 
also have ten questions each with positive and negative state- 
ment mixed together. The students were asked to round the 
number near the statements‘which they liked the best. Then 
from the marked statements they have to select any five 
statements which they consider most appropriate and have 
to write their order of preference under each heading. The state- 
ment covered such issues as interest in or enjoyment of les- 
sons, usefulness of school in a broader context, characteristics 
of teachers in general, feelings of loyalty to the school and 
the contributions they felt the teachers were making for the 
development of students, adjustment with the classmates and 
with the school subjects. 


Reliability and Validity of the Tool 


To establish reliability of the tool the test-retest method 
was adopted. By this the reliability coefficient was found to be 
0.73, As it is a standardized tool already, the tool is a valid one. 


ATTITUDE 


In The Encyclopaedia of Psychology (Vol. 1, 1977), it is 
stated that an attitude is normally a perceptual orientation 
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and response readiness in relation to a particular object or 
class of objects. 

"Attitude is a tendency to react in a certain way towards 
events; people, ideas ‘or objects. Attitude has three components, 
thoughts or beliefs (cognitive), feelings (emotional) and be- 
haviour”. (ABC of Psychology, p. 27). 

In the International Dictionary of Education it is defined 
as the pre-disposition to perceive, feel or behave towards spe- 
сїйс objects or certain people in a particular manner. Attitudes 
are thought to be derived from experience rather than innate 
characteristics, which suggest that they can be modified. 

"Attitudes are emotionally ioned ideas directed towards or 
against something" — Morse and Wings. 

*An enduring system of positive or negative evaluations, 
€motional feelings and pro or con action tendencies with res- 
ресі to social objects". 

Attitudes are a sum of many inclinations and feelings, 
Prejudice or bias, pre-conceived notions, ideas, fears, threats 
ànd convictions about any given topic. 

Attitude scale measures the personality, which attempts to 
Place an individual somewhere on an agreed continuum with 
respect to a specific attitude. Attitude scales in fact tend to 
be used by yield quantitative measures of traits or more ge- 
neral personality responses. The vocational attitude scale at- 
tempts to place a student somewhere on an agreed continuum 
with respect to vocational attitude. 


Vocational Attitude Scale 

To assess the degree of acceptance of the new system as 
revealed by the attitudes of pupils, teachers and parents a 
‘Vocational Attitude Scale’ was constructed with forty state- 
Ments. Each statement had five category responses such as 
Strongly agree on one end and strongly disagree on the other 
end. 


The test-retest reliability coefficient of the tool was found 
to be 0.9. 


PART— X 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF VARIOUS COMMITTEES AND 
COMMISSIONS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


M үсэнхэгрэлж of secondary education has now become 
Eu ын Ч policy of many countries, both developed and 
mE : 8. number of Commissions and Committees, inter- 
inda no national in outlook, have emphasized the need 
бс x ionalising education, particularly at the secondary 
Ponts brief review of the recommendations of the various 
uie ees and commissions is first made and then the func- 
ЖАП Ned vocational education programmes in some indus- 
an у developed nations is reviewed. The brief reviews are 
owed by reference to studies on vocational education. 


бе А number of committees and commissions have been 
Sonar from time to time to consider the prevailing educa- 
mal system and to make recommendations for progress. 


= was first recommended even in 1882 by the Indian Edu- 
Plum Commission or the Hunter Commission that the curri- 
B eu of the secondary education should be split up into A and 
Би pene curriculum A to have subjects that were to be 
B u for higher studies and curriculum B to have vocational 
ccupational and practical subjects. 

sh The Hartog Committee (1929) recommended that more boys 

Ould be diverted to industrial and commercial career at the 


end of the middle stage. Provision should be made for alter- 


nate courses in that stage, preparatory to special instruction 
tion in technical 


in that stage, preparatory to special instruc 
ànd industrial schools. 
- The Sapru Committee (l 
ges at the secondary stage, 
y education and providing VO 
. Writing about the reorganisation of vocational and indus- 
trial education, the Abot and Wood Report (1937) recom- 
mended that the nature of vocational education should be 
determined by the prevailing circumstances in view of the 
multi-various needs of the locality. They observed that the 
technical education should keep pace with industrial deve- 


934) recommended diversified 
preparing students for univer- 
cational education. 
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lopment of the ccuntry in order to check all possibilities of 
unemployment. Abot held that like general education, tech- 
nical education also brings about a harmonious development 
of physical, mental and spiritual aspects of personality. The 
committee also recommended the establishment in each pro- 
vince of Advisory Council for vocational education. It recom- 
mended the establishment of agricultural and polytechnic 
Schocls. The establishment of a Vocational Training College 
at Delhi was also recommended. The Wood-Abot report ful- 
filled à special demand considering the circumstances and 
substantial] needs of the country. 


The Sargent Report of 1944 recommended that the high 
Schools will be divided into two classes, (i) Academic high 
Schools, and (ii) Technical high schools. In the second type 
of schools vocational and commercial subjects will be taught 
Provisions should be made for technical, commercial and arts 
education for full-time and part-time students. 


The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) suggested 
ways and means of reform and reconstruction of Secondary 
Education in the country. It recommended that multi-purpose 
Schools should be started to provide varied courses of interest to 
students with diverse aims, aptitudes and abilities. Technical 
schools in industrial areas and agricultural schools in rural 
areas should be set up. It Suggested the introduction of diver- 
sified courses of instruction for the pupils. In the opinion of 
the commission the diversified courses should begin in the 
Second year of the high school or the higher secondary school 
stage. The commission's recommendations do open up a new 
area of reconstruction and reform of education at the secon- 
dary stage. 

The views of the Committee on Emotional Integration 
was in favour of having two stages of education — (a) the high 
school stage of general education without much specialisation, 
and (b) the higher secondary stage with provision for specia- 
lisation. The higher secondary stage should include vocational 
and semi-vocational courses in which the students can specia- 
lise on the experience gained at the high school. Specialisation 
in academic and vocational subjects will be more practical in 
the two year period. 
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The Indian Education Commission 1964-66 recommended: 
(1) A broadly uniform pattern of education, (2) Extension in 
the total period of schooling to bring about a general rise 
in the standards of attainment, and (3) Vocationalisation of 
education., Polytechnics are to be located only in industrial 
areas and those in rural areas should give priority to agricul- 
ture and agro industries, alongside polytechnics, clerical, sci- 
entific and industrial trades and in areas of special interest 
to girls. 

The conference of Education Secretaries and Directors of 
Public Instruction held on 15th and 16th September 1972 pass- 
ed the following resolutions. Adoption of a uniform pattern 
Of school and college classes (10 + 2 + 3). The scheme of 
vocationalisation of education as well as work-experience de- 
үл the highest priority in the plan and should be assisted 

ully, 

The greatest event of the nineteen seventies is the release 
of the report of International Commission on Education and 
Development (1972) under the auspices of UNESCO. The Com- 
Tnission critically assessed the educational situation in 1972, 
that is, “looking at the world as a whole, to try to discern 
common features, many of which can only be accounted for 
in terms of the past, like the new trends which seem to be 
emerging in most countries and systems ...". According to 
the Commission rigid distinction between different types of 
teachings — general, scientific, technical and professional — 
must be dropped and education at primary and secondary levels 
must become theoretical, technological, practical and mental 
at the same time. Professional and technical training colleges 
must be developed in conjunction with the secondary educa- 
tion system. The instruction they give must be followed by 
Practical training at place of work, all of which must above 
all, be completed by recurrent education and vocational courses. 

In June 1977, the committee headed by Shri Iswarbhai J. 
Pate] recommended that socially useful productive work must 
find a central place in the school curriculum. This should be 
given the status of a full-fledged subject for the award of cer- 
tificates at the end of Class X. 

Adiseshiah Review Committee (1977-78 
which was entitled as ‘Learning to ро’ — 


) submitted a report 
towards a learning 
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and working society. The major recommendations of the 
National Review Committee may be listed as under: (1) Work- 
based learning: Learning must be based on work either 
through what the Iswarbhai Patel Committee calls socially use- 
ful productive work or through vocationalised courses. (2) 
Vocationalised courses: Vocational courses should be in agri- 
cultural and related rural occupational areas and in manage- 
rial commercial, health and paramedical vocations and not 
through opening vocational courses at this level in the manu- 
facturing, industrial and engineering occupations. There 
Should be flexible streaming of courses. 


The higher secondary stage should consist of both general 
educational spectrum and vocationalised spectrum. The Com- 
mittee recommended for the setting up of National Council 
of Vocational Education and all agencies such as the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, All India Council for Tech- 
nical Education, the Nursing Council, the Dental Council, etc. 
should be members of this apex body. 

Under the Sixth Five Year Plan it was proposed to regulate 
enrolment in the general academic stream of higher secon- 
dary education and higher education and to shift the emphasis 
to vocationalisation at the secondary stage. 


PART — XI 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION IN OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


United States of America 
United Kingdom 

Japan 

Denmark 

Philippines 

New Zealand 

Australia 

Soviet Socialist Republics 
Thailand 

Malaysia 


Singapore 


1. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


j The American Vocational Association has defined voca- 
tional education as, “education designed to develop skills, abi- 
lities, understandings, attitudes, work habits and appreciations 
needed by workers to enter and make progress in employment 
on a useful and productive basis”. 

Vocational education has its parallel with each stage in 
the development of man. It was added to the curriculum of 
the public education system, however, less than a hundred 
years ago to meet particular’ social conditions. As technical 
advances were made in American society, advances ог rather 
changes were made in vocational education and in its pur- 
pose. It changed from being primarily concerned with the 
developing man to giving man the technology that he needed 
to fill on existing unfilled job that society needed. 

. Vocational education is a formalised vehicle in the Ame- 
Tican society that facilitates the allocation of occupational 
roles. As such it is an extension of those social mechanisms that 
differentiate persons within the community and prescribe the 
types of stations and roles that they are expected to assume. 
Vocational education is usually the only link between educa- 
tional institutions and the institutionalised labour market. 

Vocational education was an instrument of national man- 
Power policy in the later 1960s also and it is projected to con- 
tinue to be so into'the 1970s. The Vocational Education Act of 
1968 is significant both for its expansion of Federal Invest- 
ment and its redirection of vocational education efforts. As 
in India many committees and commissions were set up to 
execute the programme of vocational education. 

(1) Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

1914; 


(2) The Advisory Committee on Education 1936-38; 
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(3) Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 1961-62; 
(4) The Advisory Council on Vocational Education 1968. 


Vocational education in U.S.A. is vast in scope and is 
characterised by a great variety of types of units and areas 
for instruction. Some of the units are public, others are pri- 
vate. Public units of vocational education include vocational 
education in agriculture, business distribution, health, home 
economics and trade and industries. Non-public vocational 
educational programmes refer to those programmes offered by 
private industries to update ihe training of their employees 
and to private schools that provide specific occupational: train- 
ing. Private vocational education also includes the many pri- 
vate post-high school institutions that offer specific ‘training. 
Beyond high school those who desire vocational education can 
experience these programmes in a continuing variety of insti- 
tutions. Trade, industries and vocational schools, area voca- 
tional schools, junior colleges, community colleges, penal insti- 
tutions, proprietary schools and four-year colleges, all have 
vocational education programmes. 

"Career Education within the schools can build on estab- 
lished areas. Vocational education despite faults, is by far the 
most advanced and sophisticated of existing career education 
programme. The first step forward should be refinement and 


expansion of existing vocational programme" (Kettering F. 
Charles). 


The Commission's career education proposal is divided into 
three phases: 


(1) A programme in career awareness is designed for stu- 
Gents in grades eight to ten; 

(2) Exploratory opportunities are provided through а 
variety of "Career Clusters"; 

(3) Includes extensive opportunities for students in grades 
eleven and twelve to concentrate on the acquisition of 


specific skills related to the occupations they have 
chosen. | 


"Career education is the infusion into all educational cur- 
riculum and students counselling. The main.thrust of career 
education is to prepare all students for a successful life of 
work by improving the basis for occupational, choices. Career 
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education is education for a profession or other occupation 
demanding special preparation” (Hoyt B. Kenneth). 

With the passage of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
the National Institute of Education was created. “A Career 
Education Task Force” was established by this Institute. There 
are two essential bases for viewing the case for career educa- 
tion as it currently exists in American education. The first 
and most obvious relates to the changing and ever closer re- 
lationships between education and the occupational society. 
The second stems from the fact that worker .alienation exists 
within the educational system as well as in the general occu- 
pational society. - { 

The first federal legislation dealing with the practical 
education of the industrial classes was the Morrile Act of 1862 
by ;which colleges were endowed to ‘teach such pranches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and machine arts’. 

In 1917 the Smith Hughes Act became law and on this Act 
the present American Vocational School System was built. It 
Provided federal subsidy, matching the local state expendi- 
ture for organised full or part-time pre-college level classes 
in agriculture, home-economics, industrial and later .commer- 
cial pursuits. In 1937 the Fitzquerald or National Apprentice- 
Ship Act was passed. It sets the following general ‚standards 
of apprenticeship: (a) minimum age 16, (b) a schedule of tral- 
ning to be drawn ,up, (c) wages to average 50% of the full 
adult rate, (4) related instruction at school of a minimum 144 
hours per year. It also defined the apprenticeship agreement 
and,its registration by the state. By ‘The Man Power Develop- 
ment And Training Act' of 1962, short, intensive forms of 
training preparing for direct entry to skill employment were 
established. The Vocational Education Act,was passed in 1963. 
The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 also provided for ad hoc 
training courses in occupations which will assist the economic 


8rowth of a depressed area. | 

The vocational high schools were once the last option for 
the less able scholars of junior high schools or for those who 
Were unable.to enter college for financial reasons and, there- 
Tore, required a quick means of earning a living. In recent 
Years vocational high school has come to earn much greater 
respect, 
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The type of curriculum provided for boys and girls bet- 
ween 15 and 18 is that which gives general education and tech- 
nical training in approximately equal proportion. The trades 
covered by these schools include courses in commerce, industry 
and fields such as agriculture, and for girls home economics, 
nursing and commerce. There is no nationally standardised or 
federal certificates issued by these schools as there is by their 
European counterparts, although certain industries have un- 
dertaken to certify apprentices in their own field of work with 
the support of state apprenticeship councils. 


The Vocational Education Act of 1946 and Title VIII of 
the National Defence Act of 1958 provide for the setting up 
and maintenance of area vocational technical schools with 5096 
federal aid. Their aim is to prepare pupils for direct employ- 
ment at the age of 18. The area vocational schools however 
tended to achieve junior technician standards of the vocational 
Schools operating on the Smith Hughes Act. 


2. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The term "skilled labour" applies to persons who have 
received a broad education and training in the exercise of a 
trade or craft in a particular field (Warren Huge). 

It is within this definition that there is the widest dis- 
parity between the methods used by the various countries of 
the world. In Belgium, for example, nearly all training for the 
Skilled industrial trades is done in schools. That is, the edu- 
cational centres are specially equipped to give both education 
and trade training on a practical and realistic basis. This sort 
of training may commence at an age as low as 12 years. 

On the other hand, in countries such as the United King- 
dom, the ideas of such intensive vocational training during 
School years is viewed unfavourably and nearly all training for 
Skilled occupations takes place after school leaving or after 
the age of 15, where trade subjects are taught in English 
Technical Secondary Schools as a medium of education and 
not with the object of training craftsmen. Apprentice training 
in such countries follows after schooling. 

After leaving a secondary modern school at the minimum 
age of 15, the student enrols as a part-time student at a local 
technical college. The student may choose one or two courses: 
(a) а craft course relevant to a skilled trade, permitting him 
to gain a craft certificate after three years or an advanced cer- 
tificate after five years; (b) 8 general course which lasts two 
years and combines practical work, pasic science, mathematics 
and elementary technical theory. The craft and more recently 
the technical qualification awarded by the City and Guild of 
London Institute are better known and respected in the indus- 
trial concerns. 

_ The second option quoted, th 
ing point in Britain of the second 
During the first year of the course, а careful 


e general course, is the start- 
way to continuing education. 
diagnosis of each 
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student's abilities is made, at the request of which he may 
be relegated to a craft course, transferred to a technical course 
or promoted to the second year, which leads on to higher tech- 
nical courses. 

Thus, from whatever type of school the apprentice has 
come and to whatever type of qualification he aspires, he is 
assessed and advised during these early years and finally placed 
on a line of study suitable to his abilities. 


The national certificate at a technical level is slightly 
higher than a United States associate degree and approximately 
the qualification of Ingenitur of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, though the breadth of study is smaller with little 
outside the minimum technical subjects necessary for the 
particular occupation. : 

The National Certificate system has been in operation in 
the United Kingdom for over 40 years and the programme at- 
tracts a great many students. There is a continuous gradation 
of qualifications from skilled worker to the higher technician 
and professional levels and a continued re-orientation of indi- 
vidual students according to their proven abilities. 

The system for the training of technicians in the United 
Kingdom is a function of the department of further education 
and not as in France or recently in the United States, an 
extension of the secondary school system. 


3. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


The school system in Japan is governed by the school 
education which calls for equal opportunities for all the peo- 
ple to undergo education. The 6-3 3-4 system begins with nine 
years of compulsory education followed by compulsory post- 
Secondary education, consisting of general and special courses. 
The general courses cater to the needs of those wishing to 
proceed to higher education and special courses provide voca- 
tional education to those choosing a particular vocational area 
as their future career. At this level, there are also technical 
Colleges which provide technology-oriented and mercantile 
Marine related courses. 

The ratio of student admission to the upper secondary 
Schools has been increasing due to the progress of industria- 
lisation. There is a growing demand by industries for high 
calibre workers and a steady rise in a trained worker’s real 
incomes. 

Vocational education generally refers to the kind of edu- 
cation undertaken to equip the trainees with the knowledge, 
Skili and posture required in taking a specified type of job. In 
Japan, vocationel education is provided in the upper secondary 
Schools, special training schools and in public vocational trai- 
ning institutions. In present-day Japan, secondary vocational 
education forms the mainstay of vocational education. Voca- 
tioal courses provided at this level deal with industry, agri- 
culture, business, fishery, nursing, music, fine arts and physi- 
cal education. In 1048, the total number of courses offered 
Was 8,462 with an enrolment of 4.40 million at the upper second- 
ary level. Of these 3,967 were vocational courses with an enrol- 
Ment of 1.48 million. 

There are three types of upper 5 
full-time, part-time and correspondence. 
is of three years’ duration. In recent уе 
Correspondence courses has gradually in 


econdary school courses, 
The full-time course 
ars, the enrolment in 
creased. In 1978, the 
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number of students enrolled in correspondence and part-time 
courses was 133,000 and 171,000 respectively. 

In certain upper secondary schools, advanced courses are 
also set up to provide continuous educational opportunities in 
Specified vocational areas or to obtain specified vocational qua- 
lifications. These courses are of varying duration, usually last- 
ing about à year. One hundred and forty advanced courses 
were available in 1979 in 100 upper secondary schools. 


Any student, enrolled in the part-time or correspondence 
course who is undergoing, at the same time, systematic educa- 
tion either on-the-job in an enterprise or at a trade education 
institution, is given credit for a part of the relevant course 
in the upper secondary school. This measure besides encourag- 
ing the students to improve their qualifications also promotes 
mutual partnership between schools and industrial enterprises. 


Over 100 upper secondary schools had this partnership with 
trade education institutions in 1978. 


In addition to the ‘secondary vocational schools there are 
Special training Schools, public vocational training institutions 
and social correspondence education schools which also un- 
dertake vocational education and training programmes. These 
schools had an enrolment of 406,613 in 1978. 


There are three types of institutions providing public 
vocational training — (i) General vocational training centres 
which train semi-skilled workers in a basic skill for a dura- 
tion of one year for lower secondary graduates and six months 
for upper secondary graduates; (ii) Vocational training cen- 
tres which train skilled workers for 2 years for lower secon- 
dary and one year for upper secondary graduates; and (iii) 
Colleges of vocational training which train highly skilled tech- 
nical workers. The training period is 2 years for upper secon- 


dary graduates. There were 415 public vocational training 
institutions in 1978. 


The administration of Secondary Vocational Education 
in Japan is vested in the Vocational Education Division of the 
Bureau cf Elementary and Secondary Education in the Minis- 
try of Education. Two administrative councils also deal with 
Secondary vocational education. Local educational administra- 
tion is carried out by the prefectural governors and the pre- 
fectural boards of education. 
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All vocational education courses aim at training persons 
to work in industry, agriculture and business in different capa- 
cities. About two-thirds of the total number of credits are 
for vocational courses. For the remaining credits the students 
are allowed to choose subjects and subject areas in accordance 
with their needs or the features of each course. 

Japan has a few problems with regard to the training and 
recruitment of vocational teachers; still vocational teachers are 
treated more favourably both in respect of providing them 
with in-service training opportunities and emoluments. Voca- 
tional teachers serving in the national and public schools get 
10% of their monthly pay as a special allowance. 

The Ministry cf Education defines the standards of curri- 
culum. Each school organises the appropriate curriculum un- 
der the terms of these standards in consideration of its envi- 
ronment and student conditions. The Ministry of Education 
compiles and publishes most of the text books for vocational 
education in upper secondary schools. 


4. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN DENMARK 


Secondary Education begins as a rule at the end of the 
fifth year of school work when the pupil is eleven years old. 
Outside of the system of instruction such as the middle school 
for four years, the one year real courses and the four year 
Gymnasium, there are certain other schools designed to aid 
the moderately schooled average citizen in his chosen vocation 
or trade. Particularly important are the trade or industrial 
schools. They number over = hundred and fifty and have a total 
yearly attendance by students over fourteen years of age. The 
courses offered include Danish, algebra, geometry, book-keep- 
ing, one or two foreign languages and a considerable variety 
of more specialised work in masonry, carpentry, wood-turn- 
ing, blacksmithy and other trades. Many of the trade unions 
also support, for the benefit of their members, a wide variety 
of evening trade schools in which instruction is concentrated 
upon subjects designed to turn the student into an expert 
in his chosen trade. Probably, the most outstanding individual 
institution of these two groups of industrial schools is the 
technological institute which offers short courses for mecha- 
nics and manufactures and also gives instruction in the use 
of machinery for farmers. · 


Schools of home keeping and domestic science have shown 
a rapid growth. These schools are largely attended by girls 
from the middle rather than lower class homes. These voca- 
tional schools for women and the trade and industrial schools 
testify to the existence of important educational work designed 
to lead the individual to a more successful mastery of his 
work, however unpretentious it may seem and thereby to make 
him a more valuable member of the society. 


5. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PHILIPPINES 


A. Dr. Charles Hummel, reporting in his book, Education 
Today for the World of Tomorrow, finds it very encouraging 
that in many countries of the developing world there is “a 
tendency to integrate education more carefully within overall 
development plans" Indeed, in the Philippines the reform of 
the educational system has been geared towards developing 
education with national development. The President of the 
Republic, His Excellency Ferdinand E. Marcos, states that: 


*Education is basically intended to satisfy the human 
need for knowledge. In a developing society such as ours, 
it acquires the more urgent obligation to address itself to 
the needs of national development. Man-power develop- 
ment seeks to respond more directly and more materially 
to the changing as well as mounting requirements of the 
process of development ... р 

*Education then is а source of economic and .social 
benefits. It determines in part the individual's income and 
Society's productive capacity. It is also a principle of oc- 
cupational and therefore social mobility. 

“Education and man-power development together with 
e the central factors of the human 
strategy. They are central because 
the satisfaction of the other basic 
d, housing and medical care ... 
rther in UNESCO Features, 
ducation and work. 


employment constitut 
resource development 
they can make possible 
material needs such as foo 
as reviewed by Betty We 
No. 727, (1918), Paris, p. 12, combining e 

*In the context of à rapidly growing population seek- 
ing entry into the school system and jobs in the labour 
market, we established two basic formulations of policies 
in the area of education and man-power development. 


1. Hummel, Charles, Education Today for the World of Tomorrow. 
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These basic policies have provided the framework for re- 

direction, adjustment and innovation". 

President Marccs was referring firstly, to the Educational 
Development Decree (Presidential Decree 6-A) which defined 
the objectives of the national educational system, relating them 
more directly to the goals of national development; and, sec- 
ondly, to the New Labour Code (Presidential Decree 442) which 
seeks among several major objectives, to maintain, through 
man-power development and employment promotion, a natio- 
nal work force capable of meeting the requirements of national 
development. 


The country's Four-year Development Plan (Fiscal Years 
1974-1977), therefore, includes programmes of man-power and 
educational reforms which are directed mainly towards the 
development of the needed skills in response to projected fu- 
ture needs of the economy. The plan stresses the need for de- 
veloping human resources for the promotion of economic deve- 
lopment and social progress because “It is in this manner 
that the people will be better equipped for gainful employment 
as well as be able to share in the fruits of economic advance- 
ment"? А 


It is in the context of these basic national policies that 
the Board of National Education revised and restated the na- 
tional educationa) aims to make them operationally workable 
objectives of education issued by the Board in 1957. 


B. Reorienting School Programmes to Combine Education 
and Productive Work Experiences: It may be stated here that 
"work experience has been a part of the curricular programme 
of the Philippine schools since 1900.4 The objective of work 
experience was to develop among the young an appreciation 
for work and a responsibility for maintaining the environment 
of their school in an attractive and safe condition. 


2. Marcos, Ferdinand E. Five Years of the New Soci Manil 
1978, p. 116. w Society, Manila, 


3. Republic of the Philippines, Four-Year Development Plan, FY 1974- 
1977, Manila, 1973, p. 22. 


4. Manual Juan L., Source Book in Philippine Education, Manila, 
1973, p. 220. j 
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A survey of the public schools in the Philippines in 1960 
showed that:5 


“Each day an eighty-minute period is provided for 
agriculture in grade five, and a similar period for shop 
activities in grade six. The agricultural work in grade five 
is usually gardening and cultivating field crops. However, 
some schools also give instruction in the care of swine 
and poultry. The shop activities in grade six are general 
in nature. They introduce the student to simple hand tools 
and the raw materials of the region in which the school 
is located. Most of the children are eleven to thirteen years 
of age. They learn many agricultural and shop skills, be- 
nefit from the physical activity, and are provided with an 
outlet for their native creativity. This programme is pri- 
marily pre-vocational and an extension of work experience. 
During these two grades, girls are given training in han- 
dicrafts, cooking and sewing as provided in the home eco- 
nomics curriculum ... 

“The initial specific programme of vocational training 
begins at the secondary level in the trade schools, the 
Schools of agriculture, and the fishery schools. The achi- 
evement in these schools might be considered to have 
three levels. The first level is the broad basic training, 
which consists largely of basic principles, simple projects, 
and the use of fundamental hand tools. This will, in ge- 
neral, be given in the first two years, and will develop the 
basic skills of the occupation for which the student is in 
training. The second level of training provides for more 
complex projects, with additional tools and equipment, 
and for the development of more extensive skills. It de- 
velops a tradesman or an agriculturist who has the skills 

i i i tively and efficiently. 
for performing his occupation effec y and е! 
This higher level of skill is the primary objective of a 
the vocational schools. The programme of vocationa’ 
training in the Philippines has a third level өг еп 
Its objective is to train for exceptional skills a 3 арч 
"technical training. It is given for а perio Ч 
three years beyond the four-year secondary level ... 
5. A Survey of the Public Schools of the Philippines, 1960 (Carmelo 
and Bauermann), pp. 180-82. 
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“There are four major types of vocational schools: trade 
Schools, agricultural schools, fishery schools, and home 
industry courses. The first three are primarily secondary 
Schools, with some post-high school curricula. The home 
industry centres are for adults or out-of-school youth". 


C. Combining Education and Work for Out-of-School 
Population: One of the major problems of education in the 
Philippines 18 the low survival rate in the formal educational 
system. The Presidential Commission to Survey Philippine 
Education reported in 1970 that for the Grade 6, the survival 
rate was only 55 per cent; for 4th year high school, 25 per cent; 
and for college, 11.5 per cent. “These figures simply mean that 
there are about six million Filipinos between 12 and 17 years 
of age who are out of school and some 600,000 who join their 
ranks every year". The problem has, therefore, become eco- 
nomic. 

On December 8, 1966, President Marcos created tne Man- 
power Development Council through Executive Order No. 53, 
to serve as the central authority in man-power planning and 
co-ordinating agency in the development and utilization of 
human resources. After months of planning and organization, 
the Council established a six-week skills training programme in 
five pilot provinces. 1,073 out-of-school youths and jobless 
adults took the trade courses offered and most of them found 
immediate employment after completion. 


Because of the success of the initial programme, mass 
Skills training was conducted on a national scale in co-opera- 
tion with local government authorities and other government 
agencies, particularly the Department of Education and 
Culture, 

In 1969, Republic Act, 5462 was passed by the Congress of 
the Philippines which added the youth component to the pro- 
gramme of the Man-power Development Council and gave birth 
to a new agency, the National Manpower and Youth Council. 

In 1970 the Council established 174 training centres offer- 
ing 49 different courses or combination of courses. A total of 
72420 unemployed adults and out-of-school youths graduated 
from these courses. 


A subsequent study undertaken by the Council and the 
UNDP/ILO showed, however, a low absorption rate of 32 per 
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cent. In 1972, therefore, the whole programme of the Council 
was re-structured. The main thrusts of the Restructured Man- 
power Training Programme were: (1) emphasis on quality of 
trainees and trainers, and (2) emphasis on the relation of the 
programme to the actual needs of industry in the region where 
it is implemented. 

The restructured programme provides for the following: an 
instructor training programme, a trainee selection strategy, a 
training scheme, a simulated factory atmosphere, a modular 
system for the preparation of training materials and a scheme 
for evaluation and follow-up. The programme also emphasized 
provisions for individual differences in learning pace and co- 
Operation with local firms to evaluate the programme of the 
trainees. 

In 1973 there were twelve training centres located in va- 
rious provinces from which 4,275 trainees had graduated by 
1976. 

The Director-General of the National Manpower and 
Youth Council has emphasized that every effort is to be made 
to ensure that the graduate makes the best use of the skill ac- 
quired by him during his training. Follow-up work starts three 
months after graduation to determine whether or not the 
graduate has been reasonably placed. The restructured Man- 
power Training Programme guidelines provide for the appoint- 
ment of a placement officer to establish a continuing link with 


industry. 


6. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Responsibility for maintaining relationships between voca- 
tional education and employment in New Zealand rests mainly 
with three statutory bodies, the Vocational Training Council 
(VTC), the Trades Certification Board (TCB), and the Tech- 
nicians Certification Authority (TCA) and Special Committees 
which act through them. 

The Department of Labour through its apprenticeship com- 
mittees also plays an important role in ensuring that vocational 
education keeps in touch with the needs of industry. 


Thirty-seven national apprenticeship committees and two 
hundred and fifty-seven local committees administer 30,000 ap- 
prentice contracts. The Trades Certification Board sets exami- 
nation standards, mounts examinations nationally for 72 trades, 
sets and moderates 424 examination papers for 42,000 appren- 
tices each year, and on the basis of examination results, awards 
certificates to the successful candidates. 


The Technicians Certification Authority in the same way 
mounts examinations nationally for 40 certificates at techni- 
cian level, sets and moderates 290 examination papers for 30,000 
students. Study for completion of any certificate awarded bY 
these bodies is dependent on concurrent study at an institute 
and work experience in relevant employment. 


A great deal of work done by the statutory bodies is 
carried out by committees responsible to them and both the 
Boards and their committees include employers, trade unionists, 
educators and government officials. 


The Vocational Training Council establishes training needs 
and priorities, evaluates training schemes and recommends 
training incentives through its 26 industry training boards, and 
15 concerned with encouraging training in enterprises from ope- 
rative to management level. 
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The Council has helped many New Zealand enterprises, both 
large and small, to systematize on-the-job training and has 
been instrumental in bringing about rapid growth in the num- 
ber of enterprises providing training courses for their employees 
and for a marked improvement in the quality and availability 
of these courses. 

The Technicians Certification Authority and the Trades 
Certification Board are independent statutory bodies for whom 
the tertiary institutions act as agents, providing tuition for 
the certificates they administer. Technical institutes also act 
as teaching agents for the NZ Society of Accountants, the Royal 
College of Health and other similar examining and certificate 
awarding bodies. 

The bulk of operator level training is carried out by enter- 
prises who may qualify for a training incentive payment but 
the amount of training at operative level taking place in tech- 
nical institutes is increasing. 


Current Priorities 

Priority areas are sometimes dictated by events, rather 
than promulgated long-considered national policy. The forma- 
tion of an ad hoc Cabinet Committee on Training and Em- 
ployment of Youth and the refurnishing of the Consultative 
Committee on Employment, which is part of the Industrial 
Relations Council, both indicate the growing national concern : 
over a shortage of skill and job opportunities amongst the 
young. 

School-leavers and people under 25 account for a dispro- 
portionate percentage of those without work or registered as 
unemployed and receiving welfare assistance. This irend has 
been increasing in the last few years. 


Formal Programmes 

In-School Programmes: Guidelines on a Student Employ- 
ment Exploration Scheme are at present being prepared for 
circulation by the Department of Education to secondary 
Schools. This idea has grown out of work experience schemes 
which were organized in some schools for students with phy- 
Sical or other learning problems. Some school organizers feit 
that the scheme had merit for all students, rather than just 
those who were unlikely to complete the normal type of curri- 
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culum, and, in fact, there was a spontaneous pressure from 
other students to participate in a work experience programme. 

If people who have left school later become motivated to 
obtain further formal education or qualifications, there are 
growing opportunities for them to do so. In addition to the 
evening class system at polytechnic or high schools, the secon- 
dary schools are now opening their classrooms to adults. Al- 
most half of the country's secondary schools now have some 
adult students, with a total of over 1,000 in 1978. 


The feedback from the teachers organizing the adult 
Studies is positive. Adults usually join regular classes of secon- 
dary students, and teachers are reporting a better morale in 
the classroom, and better work attitudes amongst the regular 
students (often after initial tension); as well better interper- 
sonal relationships are apparent in classrooms, commonrooms 
and school grounds. In some rooms, parents and children take 
classes together and help each other with homework. 

Tertiary Education: In higher education, New Zealand 
universities offer provisional entry to non-matriculated citizens 
at age 21, with continued enrolment dependent on a reasonable 
record of academic attainment. The university fees system 
compares favourably with most in the world, and the system 
of Standard Tertiary Bursary is at present under review. The 
Department of Education’s ‘sighting shot’ at the problem filled 
96 pages, and it would overburden this report, but the existing 
bursary system provides for some 25,000 tertiary students and 
5,000 student teachers, at a cost of roughly $25 million for 
the tertiary students and $28 million for the student teachers. 
The aim is to produce an equitable system of study grants 
covering all persons undertaking post-school study, study grants 
being almost the only form of study assistance given in this 
country. 

More than 80 per cent of the courses in both technical ins- 
titutes and community colleges are ‘vocational’ and cater for 
many levels of practical and academic competence, from short 
courses at operative level through all forms of apprentice train- 
ing to technician, nursing and paramedical studies which often 
equate with first or second year levels of a university degree. 

Technical institutes and community colleges award their 
own certificates in some areas but most of the teaching is direc- 


————— 
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ted towards examinations in skills at Trade Certificate level 
administered by the New Zealand Trades Certification Board, 
or to examinations administered by the New Zealand Techni- 
cians Certification Authority, which examines and issues certi- 
ficates at technician level. New courses are approved by the 
Department of Education and the number of courses approved 
each year depends on staffing levels which the Government 
sets, having regard for the country's overall manpower needs. 
A staffing budget is allocated to each institute and within this 
budget the institute sets its priorities for courses it wishes to 
establish or continue. 

Institute and community colleges are financed from funds 
voted by the Central Government and apportioned through the 
Department of Education according to a formula based on stu- 
dent hours taught. (A student hour is one hour spent by one 
Student actively being taught or supervised by one tutor). 

Although technical institutes and community colleges are 
Subject to the general oversight of the Department of Education, 
each institution has an independent governing council respon- 
Sible for hiring staff, for stewardship of the finance voted and 
for the general day-to-day running of the institution. These 
councils are elected from representatives of industry and com- 
merce (both primary and secondary), trade unions, employers’ 
organizations, local bodies, usually on an electoral college basis. 

Mention should also be made of the extensive extra-mural 
enrolments at university, which in 1979 are likely to include 
Stage Three papers for the first time. This is a popular method 
of obtaining job qualifications, although it usually only in- 
volves the educationally advantaged. 

A sub-committee of the New Zealand National Commission 
for the UNESCO is currently studying the relevance of the 
university science education to industrial employment, with 
a view to setting up & workshop seminar on university-to- 
industry transition. 

The Education Act 1964 defines a technical institute as 
“an educational institution providing continuing education and 
related advisory guidance services". For the purpose of defining 
а community college, the phrase “and other educational servi- 
ces designed to meet the particular circumstances of the local 
community" is added. 
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In 1978, technical institutes, community colleges, senior 
technical divisions of secondary schools and technical classes 
at other institutions were expected to cater for ап estimated 
5,500 full-time students and 100,000 part-time students in addi- 


tion to the 24,000 enrolled with the Technical Correspondence 
Institute. 


A tertiary bursary of $ 15 per week if the student is living 
at home. To qualify for the bursary a full-time student is 
defined as one who attends an approved course for a mini- 
mum time of 800 hours each year. There is no bursary assis- 
tance for part-time students. In 1977, bursary payments to 
technical institute students were estimated to cost the Central 
Government $ 3,800,000. 

Technical institutes in New Zealand are non-degree 
granting institutions and teach a variety of courses, both 'vo- 
cational’ and ‘non-vocational’, to students who have comple- 
ted their secondary school education and whose ages range 
from 15 years upwards. 


Non-Formal Systems 


1. Current Issues and Policy Trends: There are now avenues 
provided, through the independent National Council of Adult 
Education and Vocational Training Council, for co-operation 
and collaboration between the formal and informal learning 
systems, the workforce, industry and commerce, and also with 
other occupational groups which might not normally be co- 
vered by the simple inclusion of employers’ or employees’ 
organisations. 

It would be fair to say that New Zealanders have a passion 
for consultation which cannot be readily set aside, and for this 
reason the likelihood of sweeping changes is probably remote. 
However, at the present time, the improving interrelationships 
mentioned above are giving rise to a number of useful schemes 
and pilot projects. These are being boosted where possible by 
an encouragement of regional initiatives and responsibility on 
the part of Central Government. The search for better systems 
is also being prompted by straitened economic circumstances, 
which are producing high levels of unemployment, particularly 
in the young age groups and amongst school leavers. 

Action has been slow on any plans which might produce 
integrated man-power planning or an active labour market po- 
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licy such as that of Sweden. The requisitive data base will take 
considerably more patient construction, and the cyclical slumps 
in the economy always leave a legacy of skill shortages behind 
them. 

The field of Continuing Education is an expanding one, and 
many of the organizations involved in the field have moved 
a considerable distance away from the traditional ‘hobby class’ 
concept of adult education. Many of the course offerings of 
high school extension classes, university extension, the Work- 
ers Educational Association and other groups today reflect the 
articulated needs of their communities, and, in many cases, 
deal with social needs or occupational skills as much as with 
the enrichment of life. 'The fees for most of such learning 
Opportunities are extremely modest. . 

The recent report of a national Task Force on Economic 
and Social Planning! underscored the need to expand the em- 
Phasis on continuing education, particularly non-vocational 
Community education programmes and 'second chance' educa- 
tion, as the first recommendation in the social planning area. 
The second recommendation was concerned with educational 
entitlement for all citizens. 

Mr. Henk Vredeling, Vice President of the European Com- 
Tnission, has been reported recently as saying that a *qualita- 
tive mutation' seems to be taking place in relation 10 the 
World cf work; that in the future there may not be a place 
in the work-force for everybody who might formerly have 
Sought a formal job with pay; and that the chance is being 
given for more personal and environmental caring in our 
communities. 

At the same time, the Manpower Services Commission in 
the UK (Review and Plan for 1977) has warned that the cur- 
Tent unemployment trends will continue at least until the 
€arly 1980’s and that there is need for an expansion of voca- 
tionally-oriented education for adults. The main question seems 
to be who shall fund and promote it; governments and indus- 
try often seem wedded to the concepts of cost-cutting depression 
Conditions, which leaves the unemployed or underemployed iso- 
lated, and potentially alienated from society. 


1. “New Zealand at the Turning Point", Report of the’ Task Force on 
Economic and Social Planning, 1976. 
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The NZ Labour Party Manifesto for the 1978 elections in- 
cludes relevant proposals, e.g., provision for school leavers to 
do one year's community work while receiving the standard 
tertiary bursary. 

2. Labour Co-operatives: Some groups of disadvantaged 
persons, particularly among ethnic minority groups, are ques- 
tioning the need for people to always fit in with the demands of 
an industrial and economic system which is largely discredited 
in social terms, and which by its very nature will continue to 
produce a social debris of alienated and disadvantaged people. 

A ‘new economic order’ is looked for just as eagerly in 
some parts of New Zealand as it is in countries which are im- 
mediately recognized as being Third World. This idea, that indi- 
viduals should have more control over their destinies, and that 
people should work in order to live more fully, rather than 
exist in order to provide their labour to industry, is one of 
the main motivating forces behind the formation of labour 
co-operatives on the urban areas. 


A training scheme for persons interested in assisting or 
co-ordinating the growth of new labour co-operatives is now 
being offered at one community college. Although the skills 
being taught to these co-ordinators can be described as 'super- 
visory' or ‘managerial’ in traditional terms, they are distinctly 
different from those of the average manager in industry, and 
are much more closely related to the low-key approach of a 
community development worker or ‘animateur’. 

The co-operatives often indicate a wish for an alternative 
life-style which will preserve many of the supportive, commu- 
nal values of Polynesian Society in an urban environment. 

Denis O'Reilly explained that these are not national sche- 
mes, but they involve many people who are linked by.a common 
philosophy. He added that, since by the year 2000 some 50 per 
cent of New Zealanders will be part-Polynesian in origin, а 
Polynesian seems to be one with a realistic approach to our 
economic and employment problems. 


3. Small Business and Other Forms of Occupational Train- 
ing: More than 90 per cent of New Zealand entrepreneurial un- 
dertakings are small businesses with less than a dozen emplo- 
yees, small partnerships, or self-employed persons operating aS 
individual enterprises. The failure rate amongst these enterpri- 
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ses is disturbingly high, as most such people do not have the 
requisite entrepreneurial skills. Government, through a Small 
Business Agency assisted by Vocational Training Council, Pro- 
ductivity Council and other organizations, is looking for a train- 
ing programme which will provide the necessary skills and make 
this area of the economy more robust. The possible solutions 
include some coverage of business principles in all apprentice- 
ship courses or at school, more varied offerings in the extension 
services of educational institutions, or informal learning situa- 
tions sponsored on a regional basis and drawing largely on re- 
Source persons within the regions. 

Other smaller, more experimental schemes around the coun- 
try include the growth of rural craft co-operatives, often with a 
kinship or community base, the promotion of small, commun- 
ally-owned industrial ventures and the labour co-operatives, 
which mostly enlist younger people from ethnic minorities who 
have been adversely affected by the transition from a rural to 
an urban life-style. 

The existence and encouragement of all these groups, of 
the diversity of schemes for acquiring skills and finding a use- 
ful role in society, are hopeful signs for the future. Whether or 
not current economic upheavals throw New Zealand back more 
On to its own human and material resources, the wealth of new 
ideas now being put into practice should produce a more self- 
reliant internal economy and a richer fabric of life-style in this 
multi-cultural society. 

4. Post-School Priorities: The consideration of pilot sche- 
mes, or those which are mainly designed to cope with the up- 
Surge in unemployment figures, should not obscure the other 
Major on-going educational-and-training schemes. 

A national apprenticeship system of many years' standing 
has served New Zealand well, but there have been growing Cri- 
ticisms that it is not flexible enough to deal with fast techno- 
logical or social change. For this reason the Vocational Train- 
ing Council had been encouraging a nation-wide discussion 
of the scheme and the alternative methods of up-dating it. 

The Vocational Training Council's review of apprentice- 
Ships include suggestions for: 

— apprenticeship courses to comprise modular courses in 

a variety of skills; 
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— provision for second-chance education. 
—  Pre-employment training; 


- a basic pre-apprenticeship module covering a variety 
of fields. (It was noted that Technical Institutes and 
Community Colleges have been running these general 
courses giving young people the opportunity to consi- 
der a variety of skills and job opportunities). 


Successful schemes of pre-apprenticeship training, which 
are designed to give essential learning skills to would-be ap- 
prentices, have been in operation for some years. These have 
been designed to assist rural Maori youngsters, but the 
UNESCO-sponsored report on Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation’ has recommended that this type of Strengthening of 
the apprenticeship system be extended to urban youths, either 
Polynesian or European, who are in need of vocational 
nurturing. 


It has been suggested, in the report on Technical and Voca- 
tional Education; that all students should be encouraged to 
plan for at least one year's work experience between the com- 
pletion of compulsory schooling and the commencement of 
any continuing education. Recommendations of this Com- 
mittee include: 


That vocational education should be an element in 
the general education of all secondary students; speci- 
fically to impart an understanding of the world of work, 
the range of occupations available, their educational and 
training requirements and the appropriate agencies where 
information and guidance can be obtained. 


That the general education of students in secondary 
Schools should contain vocational elements within their 
interests, and work exploration courses in secondary 
schools should be further developed and encouraged. 


That broad-based pre-apprentice schemes for rural 
Maori youth be extended to cover urban multicultural 
groups in need of vocational nurture. 


7. "Technical and Vocational Education. Report of a Committee of the 
New Zealand National Commission for UNESCO, 1977. 
8. Ibid. 
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That secondary schools should enccurage their stu- 
dents to consider the advantages of spending at least a 
year in the world of work after leaving school and be- 
fore entering continuing education. 

That supplementary programmes of vocational and 
technical education which minimize the reliance on ver- 
bal or reading skills in initial vocational training, should 
be encouraged in both pre-employment and on-the-job 
training. 

The Department of Labour had promoted several employ- 
ment-and-training schemes, funded out of a special mini- 
budget allocated at the end of 1978. These cover school leavers 
pre-employment training in job-seeking and social skills; 
Special institution-based training programmes to equip parti- 
cularly unemployed school leavers with minimal job skills, 
à skill promotion scheme which offers to subsidize the wages 
of apprentices or other trainees in private industry where the 
Jobs created are surplus to the normal labour requirements 
of the enterprise; a first-job subsidy and an additional job 
Subsidy which will encourage employers to give people work, 
but without any formal or off-job training provisions being 
guaranteed. 

‘At the outset, there was some protest against the emer- 
Bency schemes from those concerned with regular and on- 
Boing programmes of training and education, such as trade 
unions or ‘Industry Training Boards. Consultation and 


involvement has removed most of these objections. 

The present situation is helping to shorten some of the 
gap between formal and informal learning opportunities, 
between vocational training for employment in industry and 
Other work occupations in society. This ‘allows for better CO- 
Ordination of functions, and produces à *world of work which 
Should be ever more responsive to the needs, motivations and 


circumstances of the individuals which give it life. 


7. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The work experience programmes developed throughout 
Australia over the last few years have been aiming at provid- 
Ing opportunity for young people to gain experience in a work 
situation as part of their schooling. Work experience has been 
used in Australia in technical high schools for some time to 
provide students with vocational courses, and it arose in 
Schools to overcome dissatisfaction of teachers with school 
programmes which failed to cater effectively for the handi- 
capped and specially disadvantaged. 

In general, work experience is regarded as a tool of career 
education and its aims are to be seen in the context of career 
education. The development of work experience programmes 
is a function of student numbers and needs, resources avail- 
able in terms of staff and time restraints and employer will- 
ingness to co-operate, and the relationship of the programme 
to the career education and the counselling programmes of 
individual schools. 


Forms and Selection of Work Experiences 


In Australia, there are evident differences in aims of and 
emphasis on work experience programmes. Many are aimed at 
the non-academic, potential early school leavers and students 
with behaviour problems, and focus on manual and semi- 
skilled jobs. Others try to provide the full range of job ex- 
periences in professional, semi-professional and academic em- 
ployment and still others emphasize community welfare 
programmes. 

While it is recognized that as a matter of principle all 
Secondary students should be able to participate in work ex- 
perience programmes, the number of students involved and 
community resources will impose limitations. The Scott Report 
on Work Experience programmes in New South Wales schools 
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commented that schools should establish priorities that take 
into account their own disadvantaged groups as well as the 
needs of other schools in their district. 

The need for selection priorities has reinforced arguments 
for the co-ordination of work experience at a regional or dis- 
trict level, and this has been recognized by the States. In 
New South Wales, the Scott Report commented that pecause 
of the community-based emphasis of work experience it is 
important that the various groups affected are kept fully in- 
volved and informed in the development and operation of 
Programmes. South Australia has developed a Pilot Handbook 
Suggesting that schools should form advisory groups consis- 
ting of staff, students, parents and local employers. 


Proportion of School Time Given to 
Work Experience Programmes 
. The actual time allocated to work experience programmes 
in Australia has not been documented but it varies from State 
to State and school to school. Some schools devote little or 
no time to the programmes, others have intensive work ex- 
регїепсе programmes at the end of'year 12 just prior to stu- 
ents completing school and in conjunction with a more ge- 
neral career preparation programmes, while others, such as 
the Daramalan College in the Australian Capital Territory, 
devote one day per week to work experience for disadvantaged 
groups. In the latter case, however, career education is an in- 
tegral part of students’ schooling in years 9 and 10. 
Legislative provision has been made in some States and 
Territories to provide upper limits on the frequency of work 
experience participation bY students in any one year of 
Schooling. This has been prompted by the need to ensure 
adequate supervision of students in 
circumvent any tendency by employers to use а 
Students to replace normal employees. 
In Victoria, the Work Experience Act limits the total 


number of days engaged in work experience to twelve рег stu- 
r The attached project 


dent per term, or thirty-six days per ye? ttach 
report on ‘Work Experience Programmes in Victorian Secon- 
dary Schools’ outlines the development of work experience 
Programmes in Victoria. New South Wales leaves the schools 
to decide for themselves limitations on programmes, but at the 
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same time expects them to take into consideration the needs 
of other schools in the area and local employment conditions. 

In the Australian Capital Territory, work experience is 
restricted to the handicapped or specially disadvantaged, time 
restrictions being such that a student may not be employed 
in a work experience programme for more than sixty school 
days in any year except in a sheltered workshop or activity 
therapy centre. 


Availability of Work Experience Programmes 


As discussed above, in the Australian Capital Territory, 
work experience programmes are only available to the handi- 
capped or specially disadvantaged. Such restrictions do not 
apply in the States, all secondary students being eligible. 

Availability of work programmes will be restricted however 
by such factors as the importance given overall to career edu- 
cation programmes within individual Schools, employer will- 
ingness to participate and consequently work being provided. 
The programmes in Australia generally focus on years 9 and 
10 of secondary school and where opportunities are limited, 
preference is given to the more disadvantaged students. The 
attached project report II discusses a pilot work experience 
programme for handicapped secondary school students in New 
South Wales. ; 


Career education and work experience programmes are not 
common to primary school curricula, but at the tertiary level 
particularly for the professions, trade and other vocationally 
oriented courses, it has been a standard practice for many years 


to include practical work experience as a compulsory portion 
of a student's course. 


Training and Re-orienting Teachers and Other 
Educational Personnel to Work Experience Programmes 
Because career education, including work experience, is 
Still in its infancy, although rapidly expanding and continu- 
ing to gain acceptance, there is little provision made to train 
career teachers, either during the preservice courses or by 
means of post-service courses. The need for formal training has 
been recognized, particularly by Career Education Associations, 
and these Associations have urged the introduction of such 
training into teacher courses. 
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Nevertheless, in some states work experience kits and 
handbooks have been developed to assist interested teachers 
to develop work experience programmes. Examples are the 
Work Experience Kit in Victoria developed by the Work Ex- 
perience in Schools Committee, and a Pilot Handbook for 
use in the Introduction for Work Experience into the School 
Curriculum developed in South Australia. 

The Work Experience Kit discusses the aims of work 
experience, how to set up a programme and the implications 
Of the Work Experience Act 1974 of Victoria along with 
guides for teachers on the steps which need to be taken for 
legislative and industrial reasons in setting up a programme. 


Development of Instructional Materials and 
the Use of Mass Media 

As discussed above, instructional material guides are pro- 
vided in the Work Experience Kit in Victoria and in the 
South Australian Pilot Handbook. In other States, where 
Tormal work experience programme guides have not been de- 
veloped, it is left to career education teachers to develop their 
Own instructional material In New South Wales, at Henry 
Kendall High School, a career education teacher has develop- 
ed a Living Skills Curriculum for use by a Sydney School for 
mildly handicapped students, and a work experience program- 
me was developed supported by a grant from the schools 
commission. 

The mass media have not been used to any great extent 
in the development or dissemination of work experience in- 


Structional materials. 


Problems Encountered 
ntered in work experience programmes 


The problems encou e pr 
in Atria have been caused by factors both within and out 


Of school. ү 
Within schools, work experience programmes, along mo 
Other aspects of career education, can only be successful i 


Accepted as a part of the total school programe. ie ге 
quires teacher acceptance of the programmes 23 a con 5 
quent co-operation by them to release students i mor 
traditional curriculum suhjects 10 participate in the prog- 
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fammes. In schools such as Minerva Street in New South 
Wales, and at Daramalan College in the Australian Capital 
Territory, where the programme is aimed at handicapped 
students, the problem of co-operation is not as difficult, the 
school programme generally being oriented towards training 
the students in useful vocational skills. 


Parental acceptance has also been found to be important, 
and it has been found helpful to include them in the actual 
development of work experience programmes. There has been 
some evidence, particularly in South Australia, of parental 
disapproval of the encouragement of girls to participate in 
programmes which may result in their undertaking work ex- 
perience in fields not considered to be traditionally female. 
Better co-operation with parents could overcome such 
barriers. 


A major problem for teachers developing programmes is 
in arranging work experience in a broad range of fields, thus 
helping students to be exposed to a greater variety of expe- 
riences. This is particularly so in the more rural and isolated 
areas, and as a possible means of overcoming this it has been 
suggested that intensive work experience in the cities should 
be arranged during holiday periods. If such a programme 
were adopted, it would probably require that students be subsi- 
dized for the travel and accommodation costs involved. Even 
in metropolitan schools, however, schools find it difficult to 
obtain a range of work experience and some schools have 
abandoned the scheme, believing that the required organiza- 
tion time does not warrant the return both to the school and 
the students. 


Out of school, problems have arisen mainly in the areas 
of legislation and industrial awards for students. At present, 
Victoria is the only State with legislation for work experience 
enacted, but other states are in the process of introducing re- 
levant legislation. At the Commonwealth level, the legislation 
necessary to cover industrial matters relating to Common- 
wealth awards, has yet to be introduced. 


Pre-vocational Education Programmes 


Pre-vocational education programmes in Australia are 
conducted by technical colleges to provide students with short 
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introductory courses prior to embarking on more extensive 
P in particular technical fields, including apprentice- 
оов students involved in these programmes аге normally 
Fe leavers aged around sixteen. The aim of the program- 
i to reduce the amount of time subsequently spent on 
Sure vocational courses. In the case of pre-apprenticeship 
ES es reduction is also achieved in the time and costs to 
ployers of indenturing apprentices. 


Tategration of General Education land Technical and 
Ocational Education at Secondary Level | р 
Кадон Organization: Until recent years in Australia, 
of Ed 5 operated within curricula set down at the central level 
E dum Education Departments. At the same time, there was 
ath em of selective secondary schools geared to the prepa- 
ds E of Students for academic courses at universities, as well 
th echnical education schools specializing in preparation for 
е trades. Of late, the States have gradually introduced com- 
Eni da schooling, although the State of Victoria has con- 
nued to operate technical secondary schools alongside com- 
in este schools. These provide a general secondary educa- 
On together with a range of technical subjects, but do not 
Provide vocational training as such. 
to At the secondary level, therefore, with an increasing trend 
: Wards comprehensive schooling, there has been a similar 
Tend for the integration of all aspects of education — gene- 
ral, technical and vocational on the premise that the overall 
aim of education is to develop all aspects of individuals to en- 
able them to cope with life outside the school environment. 
Preparation for work is one of these aspects, but should not 
2 given major emphasis to the detriment of other aspects of 
àn individual's development. : 


The Curriculum: In Australia, whert the States have res- 


Ponsibility for education in general, the development of cur- 
ative of individual States. AS 


Ticula is very much the ргегов 

Well, parallel with the development of comprehensive schools, 
there has been a trend to decentralize decision-making jn edu- 
Cation policy and to develop schools more representative of 
the community in which they are placed. These trends have 
been reflected in part in the development of school-based cur- 
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ricula, which usually contain core group subjects and a range 
of optional electives. 

At the senior secondary levels in particular, however, even 
though there may be a wide range of electives, students 
intending to continue on to further education are often con- 
strained in the choice of electives by entrance requirements of 
tertiary institutions. 


Technical/vocational subjects are not normally the re- 
quired components of curricula in Australia, compulsory cores 
being made up of more traditional subjects relating to the de- 
velopment of basic skills of literacy and numeracy. As well, 
there is currently а considerable amount of debate within 
schools on the place of career education in the curriculum, fo- 
cussing on whether career education has been developing га- 
pidly over the last few years. There has not yet been time to 
consolidate a national approach to career education, although 
it is expected that the Commonwealth/State Working Party 
on the Transition from School to Work or Further Study will 
lock into this issue as a part of the preparation of its second 
report. 

The OECD Review of Education Policy in Australia dur- 
ing 1976 recommended that career education should be a 
compulsory part of the school curriculum and this was 
endorsed by the First National Conference on Career Edu- 
cation during May 1977. However, before such action is taken, 
detailed investigation will be necessary. Career Education 
Associations in ihe meanwhile would hope to encourage tea- 
chers cf more general subjects to be aware of the vocational 
implications of their subject areas and to impart these 10 
students. КМ т Ч 


Use of Workshops/Farms in Technical and 
Vocztional Institutions 

In Australia, where students attend technical and voca- 
tional institutions, the emphasis is not on productive work, 
although there are exceptions to this. 

At the secondary level, there are some agricultural schools 
in Australia providing specialized vocational training in the 
primary industry. These schools are on farms the products 
of which are generally marketed, and often include animal 
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herds which are used in breeding programmes. Technical 
colleges on the other hand are less likely to be involved in the 
production of materials on a commercial basis; their emphasis 
is on training though apprentices are engaged in producing 
marketable commodities at their work places. 

There have been developments of late to encourage 
students who are potential early school leavers to participate 
in manually oriented activities in schools; in the outer metro- 
politan areas of Sydney, some students have been engaged in 
the production of school equipment and activities such as 
gardening. Although this scheme has only been in operation 
a short time, already students participating have shown an 
interest in the work and a more positive orientation to school. 

At Daramalan College in the Australian Capital Territory, 
the vocationally oriented programme for the mildly mentally 


. handicapped students also encourages students to build their 


own equipment, for example a shed and ramps for use in 
Servicing cars. It has been felt that this has reduced vandalism 
in the school, the students taking more care and interest in 
the equipment they have constructed themselves. 


Role of Technical and Vocational Institutions in Providing 
Technical Support and Assistance for Programmes combining 
Education and Productive Work Experience 

Work experience programmes in Australia when conducted 
by schools tend to draw on the resources of schools and of 
employers willing to co-operate with schools. However, link 
courses, providing a bridge between iechnical colleges and 
Schools, have become increasingly available in recent years. 
By means of such courses, school students interested in parti- 


cular technical vocations are able to use facilities in technical 
colleges which are not normally available in schools. 

As discussed earlier, the former Technical and Further 
Education Commission now incorporated into the Tertiary 
Education Commission has expressed the hope that link pro- 
Brammes may be developed further in Australian TAFE insti- 
tutions, and believes them to have some advantage over work 
experience programmes for secondary students. 3 

However, a difficulty of link programmes 18 fitting Бо 
into the normal programmes of TAFE institutions. 
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systems in Australia are heavily committed to providing ade- 
quate facilities and staff for courses designed for post- 
secondary students, although link programmes could be 
Scheduled to avoid additional demand for space in TAFE 
institutions. The former Commission recommended link 
programmes as an expenditure option within its particular 
purpose grants іс the States. 


Combining Education and Work Experiences by Student 
Participation in Development Tasks and Community Services 


Work experience programmes in Australia do encompass 
participation in community services but special problems have 
arisen with non-profit organizations particularly in regard to 
payment. Catherine Blakers in her report ‘School and Work’ 
has outlined some provisions made to overcome these problems. 
The New South Wales Report of the committee appointed to 
investigate into and advise on the implementation of Work 
Experience Programmes in Government Secondary Schools in 
New South Wales (the Scott Report) recognized that non- 
profit organizations would need special consideration parti- 
cularly on the question of payment to students, and suggested 
that such organizations should be exempted from some of 
the legislative requirements of the work experience scheme 
as a whole. 


The Victorian Work Experience Act (1974) has provided 
that where the arrangement for employment under a work 
experience scheme is with a community service organization 
and if a student agrees to donate payment back to the orga- 
nization, this should be stated in the employment arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, this arrangement, while ensuring that the 
volunteer organization is not out of pocket from participating 
in the scheme, does involve unnecessary administrative 
procedures and book-keeping. 


Combining Education and Work for Out-of-School Population 

Non-formal Education Programmes which Aim at the Out- 
of-School Population: In Australia non-formal education pro- 
grammes provide recurrent education opportunities for the 
out-of-school population. These programmes range from leisure 
type activities at tertiary education institutions or through 
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private organizations, to remedial programmes to assist people 
to reach minimum standards of literacy and numeracy, the 
latter programmes focussing currently on two major groups; 
the unemployed and non-English speaking migrants. 

In the current high youth unemployment circumstances, 
the Commonwealth Government has seen a need to assist those 
unemployed youth who are unable to obtain work because of 
inadequate standards of basic skills, to upgrade such Skills, 
and has developed programmes in remedial education. 
These have included the Education Programme for Unemployed 
Youth (EPUY), the National Education and Training (NEAT) 
Scheme and the Special Youth Employment Training Pro- 
gramme (SYET). These programmes have as à primary aim 
the development of job-seeking skills, and generally include 
training in literacy and numeracy. i 

These programmes were introduced over recent years and 
detailed evaluation of their effectiveness has not yet been 
completed. While they may be useful in the short term, as à 
longer-term measure it is probably of greater importance to 
tackle the problem of inadequate achievement in basic skills 
at the school, rather than post-school level. | 

English language programmes for adult migrants are also 
conducted in Australia, their purpose being to assist newly 
arrived migrants to achieve sufficient competence in English 
to be able to cope in a work situation and elsewhere. 

Age Groups Specified in National Policies for Priority 
Attention: The 15-19 age ‘group, particularly early school 
leavers are currently given highest priority for national atten- 
tion. This priority was stressed in the Report of the OECD 
Group of Examiners of Australian Education Policy, and is 
reflected in the agenda of the Commonwealth/State Working 
Party on the Transition from School to work or Further 
Study. 

Links between Programmes for In-school and Out-of- 
school Population: It is not common for links to be established 


hool and out-of-school population, 


in programmes for the in-sc 20] 
although because of the emphasis given to the transition from 


school to work or further study since 1974, it is to be hoped 
that schools will in the future take a greater responsibility 
for the integration into society of its school leavers, with a 
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consequent feedback to the school population of the diffi- 
culties encountered by school leavers in their transition to 
the work-force. Such concepts have not yet been developed 
in Australia io any great extent. 

Main Priorities for the Out-of-School Population: The 
main priorities for the out-of-school population, particularly 
ihose unemployed, are the acquisition of skills related. to 
occupations, followed Dy: work-oriented literacy education. 
However, the Committee of Enquiry into Education and Train- 
ing, mentioned earlier, had been asked to develop overall 


national priorities to the year 2000 for the post-secondary 
population. 


8. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNION 

OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Syllabus of Soviet general education schools cover a wide 
range of sciences. Moreover, their secondary schools create 
all possibilities for children's training during out-of-school 
time. Thus, in IV-X classes there exist about 70 school pro- 
grammes, 100 programmes of optimal subjects, 17 programmes 
of practical lessons. General education schools syllabuses are 
elaborated with due account to development of scientific and 
technical revolution which exerts its influence over ways and 
forms of realization of polytechnical principles and therefore 
the syllabus takes into account the following particularities 
of modern production: 

(1) Machines, apparatus, tools are getting outdated qui- 
cker than before and they are being replaced by 
others often quite different from the former ones. 
Due to this a man who works with them should have 
an ability to adapt himself to a new technology and 
new means of labour as quickly as possible. 
Changes in industrial and agricultural technology are 
getting new and more dynamic. Frequently, changes 
of fundamental principles used in technology take plaee 
alongside with perfection and complication of equip- 
ment in keeping to the main principles of its operation. 

(3) The science itself is turning more and more into 
direct productive forces: at present there is no law of 
nature or new discovery which is not applied in 
production. 

(4) Many modern m 
aggregates when ve 
ing simultaneously. 

Hence, it is considered necessary 
and skills which help to introduce pro 
Such as: 


(2 


© 


achines become very complicated 
ry different systems are function- 


to indicate some abilities 
ductive labour to pupils, 
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— Knowledge of processes and objects which are being 
used and of perspectives in main branches of national 
economy; 

— Knowledge of the latest developments in‘ different 
fields of science which will be apphed to industry and 
agriculture; 

— Knowledge of some aspects of production, i.e., plann- 
ing, understanding of drawings, reading of devices, 
adjustment of equipment, etc.; 

— Ability to use theoretical knowledge in practical act- 
vities particularly for improvement of existing 
techniques and technology; 

— Ability to explain some situations in practical work 
by theoretical aspects of science; 


Thus, realization of polytechnical principles in teaching 
of any school subject supposes the provision of pupils with 
optimum utilization of knowledge, aptitudes and skills in their 
studies and practical productive activities. The possibilities 
and role of particular teaching subjects in providing pupils 
with polytechnical knowledge are determined on this basis. 


Pupils can benefit from many subjects in the curricula 
which besides theoretical polytechnic knowledge, provide apti- 
tudes and skills permitting them to take part in the productive 
Work. 


The course of physics at school helps pupils to acquire 
deeper knowledge in technology, technical devices, transport, 
communication and agricultural industry, in technological 
processes together with industrial engineering. 


In school curricula general theoretical laws and under- 
standing of the process of production are so closely connected 
with other notions that there is a certain difficulty to single 
them out. The curricula can be adapted to local conditions 
and possibilities through using different educational and 
material facilities where it is possible to carry out a signi- 
ficant scope of practical laboratory work. In every grade 
(from VI to X) where physics is taught, from nine to thirty 
hours.are devoted to laboratory and practical work which 
makes about 90 hours in total for the whole period of study. 
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Pupils get acquainted with materials concerning produc- 
tion and technology by means of .teacher’s explanations of 
different ways the physical phenomena and laws are applied 
in practice, demonstration of visual aids, of working technical 
models or technical devices themselves and their parts; show- 
ing films on physical and technical matters, e.g., ‘The Electric 
Plant’, ‘The Electric Energy in the Agriculture’, ‘The Internal 
Combustion Engine’, and also by excursions to enterprises, 
observations of physical processes by pupils themselves, solv- 
ing of problems concerning industrial and technical matters. 
The pupils fulfil laboratory work .aimed at the study of 
physical devices and technical equipment (e.g., air-pumps, 
water-pumps,; hydraulic presses, electromagnetic relay etc.) 
and properties of materials (resistance, plasticity, ‘electro- 
conductivity etc.) Out-of-class reading of literature on science 
and technology is proposed to the pupils which facilitates the 
identification of their skills and interests and helps them to 
choose a profession. The organization of out-of-class work 
in circles and first of all such circles which deal with the 
use of devices, technical engineering and develop technical 
creative abilities, non-obligatory courses and practical training 
of polytechnical character are the other devices proposed. 

Curricula in the subject of chemistry at school determine 
the ıcontents of educational material which serves to teach 
pupils the basis of the chemical industrial processes and the 
applications of chemistry in the national economy; to develop 
the skill to observe and assess, in the light of the theories 
which have been studied, those chemical phenomena which 
take place in nature, laboratory, in industry and everyday 
life and to develop the skills to handle chemical substances 
and carry out chemical operations; to develop love for science, 
inquisitive mind, the active approach to nature, the ability 
to acquire by oneself scientific knowledge. 

During the study period of four years 112 hours in the 
curricula on chemistry are devoted to laboratory and’ practical 
work. 

The school discipline of biology in particular provides 
pupils with a system of polytechnical knowledge on а scien- 
tific basis practically of all branches of modern agriculture and 
on the rational use of natural resources by man (husbandry, 


... 
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cattle-breeding, fur-breeding, fish-breeding bee-keeping); on 
the use of micro-organisms in a number of branches of agri- 
culture, on the role of organisms of plants and animals as 
pathogenic organisms and means to struggle against them. 
Studying botany, zoology, general biology, school-children both 
get acquainted with the basic biological laws of evolution of 
nature and learn how they are applied in the national economy, 
in the life of man. Within the limits of their forces and pos- 
sibilities they, at the same time, acquire a certain scope of 
skills to apply the knowledge in practice, e.g., in agricultural 
production. 

Some lessons are given at the places of work, for exam- 
ple, in anatomy and physiology — at the cattle-breeding farm, 
at the local transfusion station, at the veterinary stock spe- 
cialist, for example, introducing the theme of different types 
of productivity of animals, remind pupils of the law of cor- 
related variability taking as an example the connection bet- 
ween the development of mammary gland and other organs; 
they do not only refer to regulating functions of the nervous 
system and of the glands of internal secretion but explain 
why the intensive functioning of one organ, of the mammary 
gland, for example, requires the increasing functioning of 
other organs and the intensifled metabolism, and they carry- 
' out practical work to determine the productivity of cows, ac- 
quaint pupils with the factors influencing the raising of 
productivity.' Then the pupils get informed of the specific 
character of the activity fulfilled by the farm workers. 

In the process of studying of all biological subjects, in 
developing the general understanding of nature, in highlight- 
ing the questions of application of laws of the organic world 
in industry, in human practical activity active work is 
done to develop in pupils working skills and attitudes. To 
this end they carry out experimental and research tasks in 
laboratory and industrial conditions; they fulfill principal 
works taking care of plants during different periods of phe- 
nophases, define the requirements of plants in nutrients ac- 
cording to their outward appearance and with the help of 
Special instruments, make experiments to find the best irri- 
gation regimes, the best time and ways to dress the plants 
etc.; they fulfil works foreseen by the curriculum in agricul- 
tural work, on the school plot (in the fields and at the farms 
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of Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes); they work among young 200 
technicians, agricultural technicians, biologists, microbiologists; 
in the production teams of pupils, in the school forestrics, 
in the camps of work and recreation. 

Mathematics course provides mathematical knowledge and 
skill bases acquirement necessary not only for pupils’ general 
development and their practical activity during training but 
also for the process of productive work (activities in work- 
shops; socially useful labour). Polytechnical education is 
provided not only with its main content but with a great 
number of practical character tasks, graphic works, realization 
cf inter-subject relations. It concerns numerous calculations 
done by pupils in the process of work, for example: definition 
cf circumference and its parts cutting elements, gear ratios, 
and machine-tool cutting specifications — all that is based on 
the knowledge and skills acquired by pupils at maths lessons. 
The fact that pupils use a ruler, compasses, a drawing set 
Square, a protractor, a drawing-board while constructing at 
mathematics lessons helps quick mastering of marking 
methods necessary for practical work in school workshops. 


Acquirement of mathematics course provides great opportu- 
nities for fulfilling many other practical tasks like measuring 
works in the country (angle construction and measuring, 
Segment division in two, gonio-meter survey through turning 
movement, definition of an inaccessible distance through con- 
gruous triangulars, plane-table survey of a lot plan, area 
measuring with precise evaluation of the results, distance and 
height definition through the solution of right-angled and 
oblique-angled triangles), diagram, scheme and concrete 
quantity dependence graph construction that reflects pheno- 
mena known to pupils. 

Pupils’ knowledge application, for solving various extreme 
problems under the theme ‘Functions’ using economics, bio- 
logy and other fields of science data for calculation also 
presents some interest. 

Teaching and educational work at school and introduction 
of productive work is realized differentially by age groups: 
first — third, fourth — eighth and ninth — tenth grades. 


Children of first age level are provided with general notion 
about adults’ productive work; primary labour skills are for- 
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med; teaching and educational work provides for mental, 


moral, physical and aesthetic development and cultivates 
diligence in children. 


At the second age level.in the close links with the study 
of the foundations of Sciences, pupils are getting some notions 
about modern industry and main fields of production, techni- 
cal, agricultural, domestic and other types of labour and 
appropriate knowledge and skill on which is based participa- 
tion in socially useful and productive labour. The latter which 
according to its content requires at this stage preliminary 
Specialized training of pupils is arranged directly at working 
places. tah 

Natural sciences, technical and managerial principles 
underlying industry, agriculture, transport and communication 
are gradually delivered to the pupils of grades IV-VIII. They 
study mechanical, chemical, biological power and other pro- 


cesses and relevant technology as well as methods of obtaining 
and treatment of different materials, 


At the second Stage the vocational training is completed 
with generalisations applying to the technique, technology, 
administration and €conomics and production that are illus- 
trated most of all by the functioning of engineering wood- 
work, electrotechnical, textile, clothing, agricultural and food 
enterprises. : 

At present, two differe 


nt work-study programmes in 48 
grades are being tested, н 3 


programme is differentiated for 
Schools girls study service work 
and boys technical work. At 


rural schools girls study agri- 
cultural and service work and boys agricultural and technical 
work. І 


boys and girls. At the urban 


As the second version the programme of vocational train- 


girls. As for grades IV-VI it is 


ir engineering studies — 4 hours 
and get acquainted with certain elements of drawing — 2 hours, 


wood treatment technology — 14: fabric treatment techno- 
logy — 18; electrotechnical work — 10 hours, besides that 
the programme includes introduction and conclusion. Under 


vo 
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each subsequent theme, the content is developing and getting 
complicated. All lessons and pupils work results are of 
practical and as far as possible, of socially useful character. 
оре differentiation of technical and service work con- 
ent for boys and girls is partly maintained in that unified 
Programme in grades VII-VIII. It takes into account that the 
knowledge and skills which are significant for work at other 
Subjects should be given to boys and girls on the same scale. 
For example, at vocational training lessons, all children get 
acquainted with electrical 'engineering elements and fulfil 
electrotechnical works. In the grade VII at physics lessons 
electricity’ starts to be studied. It is quite natural that boys 
and girls should begin such studies having equal level of 
knowledge and skills. · . í | 

In grades УП-УШ boys work with metal for 20 hours, 
Wood for 20 hours, get acquainted with engineering studies — 
6 hours, electrical engineering — 10 hours, elements of same 
grades, girls work fabric for 40 hours; food stuffs 12 hours; 
do eletrotechnical work — 10 hours; get acquainted with 
engineering studies — 8 hours. 

Being the sphere of inter-subject relations and knowledge 
transfer, inclusion of productive labour elements makes un- 
limited opportunities for application of ‘comprehensive know- 
ledge on the foundations of sciences, 1.е., the same phenomena 
processes are examined from various points and pupils can 
realize the unity of the phenomena and processes that they 
are studying as well as their characteristics and quality 


diversity. 

A. certain scope of thd types'of work as a source of obser- 
vation and practical information accumulation followed by 
Subsequent theoretical training on the foundations of sciences 
are provided with the lessons. 

Principle of differentiation and profession-oriented train- 
ing is completely realized at the last stage (grades IX-X) when 
pupils work in a ‘school productive centre (a training centre, 
a plant) and in industry and agriculture. 

To select objects of work is exceptionally important. In 
опг:оріпіоп they should be selected in view of socio-pedagogic, 
technological and economic requirements among which the 


main ones are! 
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1. Social significance of an object of work. A pupil should 
know what he is doing and for what purpose and how the 
Product of his work will be used. 


— Pupils should work to or 
institutions. In this case, si 
tracts may be ‘concluded. 

— Pupils’ awareness of social and 
of the work being done shoul 


ders of enterprises and 
ngle and permanent con- 


productive significance 
d be emphasized. 


3. The process of labour activity should be properly 


Organized to foster in pupils a love for work and to form 
initial Professional skills, 


4. While Selecting objects of work the process of work- 


training should be brought as near to the real industrial 
conditions as Possible. ‘ 


» fields, farms, workshops, indu- 


ng is carried out in accordance with 
the productive work plan. 


In grades I-III pupils are 
in nature-corners and on sch 
IV-VIII pupils acquire the i 


trained for work in workrooms, 
001 experimental sites. In grades 
nitial knowledge of various kinds 
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of technical, agricultural and service activities. Their work 
ls organized in keeping with the curriculum and school-plans 
Of socialy useful and productive work. In grades IX-X pupils 
are trained for work in school workshops and production units 
With a view to specialising in one or two trades. 


Proceeding from the experience acquired in teaching 
Pupils in rural schools in all areas of the country (Tractor 
ànd combine-harvesters maintenance, work on mechanized 
cattle-breeding farms and complexes) school curricula and 
syllabuses take into account particular local features and 
technical progress. 

The combination of manual and mechanized labour on 
School experimental sites (and in the fields) contribute to 
Personal development and progress. 

There are various forms of production units to educate 
for work; school and inter-school workrooms, workshops, 
inter-school training centres, industrial-training plants, pupils’ 
Working brigades, school forestries, labour and rest camps, 
School teams which group pupils according to their persona! 
interests. 

As may be seen from the experience acquired in rural 
Schools, pupils easily get accustomed to accessible for their age 
agricultural machinery. In grades V-VI they study plough, 
Cultivators, seeding-machines; in grades VII-VIII pupils get 
to know the principles of work and maintenance of small 
tractors, mechanized ploughing, cultivation, the sowing of 
industrial and cereal crops. Such practical knowledge of 
Popular agricultural trades, as machine-operator, plant- 
grower, cattle-breeder, agronomist, allows to solve efficiently 
the problems of vocational guidance. 

According to work-training curricula about 75 per cent of 
all academic hours are spent on practical production work 
which is carried out mostly with the application of all neces- 
sary machinery. The pupils carry out processes and operations 
either of industrial OT similar character. Thus, the organiza- 
tion of practical work aims at the pupils familiarization with 
the labour conditions of a wide range of jobs. Moreover, the 
teachers use methods which help them to draw pupils’ atten- 
tion to the objects and skills of work necessary for the parti- 
cular industry- : à i | 
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In the learning process, children are employed as part- 
time tractor drivers, mowers, hay-stackers, they take part in 
Silo deliveries, harvesting, grain Sorting, etc. In the spring 
lime they are engaged in moisture conservation and in the 
Sowing of spring wheat, vegetables and melons. The trainees 
decide themselves the question of job distribution and time- 
tables. They work on Special sites of land attached to their 
School, in the training team field or in the fields of ‘collective 
and state farms. An important thing is that every team and 
every trainee is Successively engaged in Several types of 
activity. ! 


The school-children 
techniques and to adopt 
on their training and 
organized 
activities. 

Participation in 
tractor driving, їг 
technics; they lea 


begin to master production skills and 
a creative approach towards their work 
experimental land. The work there is 
So as to take into account the future productive 


П 


Bet to know the organization of 


A network of sc 
the level of job tra 
cists society, for example, get ас 
electrical equipment and the you 


purposefully used to raise 
mbers of the young physi- 
quainted with the tractor 
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In a number of schools, school-girls of grades V-VII are 
encouraged to help the grown-ups with their work on live- 
Stock breeding farms while those of grades VIII and IX raise 
younger domestic animals and poultry. 

In training the school-children for productive work, great 
Significance is attached to the invitation of ‘the most ex- 
perienced and skilled workers and experts in agricultural 
production to work as teachers and instructors. 'The co- 
Operation of school-children with the staff of collective farms 
(or state farms) is of great importance. The best possibilities 
for enlisting the school-children's participation in productive 
Work are provided by rural inter-school complexes. This can 
be illustrated by the example of the Gaivoron inter-school 
training and production complex of the senior grades school- 
children of the 13 schools of the region. The course consists 
Of six classes. The pupils of each school attend the complex 
Once a week. The grades IX and X pupils are trained at the 
complex as professional drivers, tractor drivers of the third 
class, livestock farm engineers, specialists in agricultural 
machinery and basic agrotechnics, basic livestock breeding 
and mechanization of livestock farms, vegetable farm engi- 
neers, electrical engineers, joiners and machine operators, 
secretaries and typists, wood-carvers, turners, auto-mechanics, 
dressmakers, assistant agrochemists, cooks and builders 
(specialized plasterers and bricklayers). 

The types of training are determined by the regional 
Workforce requirements. The problem of the future trade 
selection and mastering by school-children is solved much 
more successfully at the complex than at school. This can 
be explained by a wide variety of trades to master as well as 
by a large network of different technological and natural 
scientific societies where every pupil is provided the possibi- 
lity to increase his knowledge and to acquire new skills and 
abilities Young mechanics and naturalists' stations compris- 
ing more than 30 various societies are organized directly at 
the complex. 

The complex has five school and production buildings 
which house three workshops: metalworks, woodworks and 
dressmaking as well as several classrooms, those of service 
facilities, construction, primary school technological acti- 
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The workshops, laboratori 
with teaching aids which meet 
requirements, 


es and classrooms are equipped 
the production ethics and safety 


vocational training instructors. 


of three free meals a day for the 
pupils. 


The ‘Sputnik’ 


experimental and trainin 
at the complex с 


g farm organized 
A pond and 


8 and organization of studies at 
is to provide the i 


Great attention is 
technical means of education, i 
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Based on the careful examination of the pupils indivi- 
dual inclinations purposeful work is done in the field of the 
professional orientation of the pupils. For this purpose a 
club of professional orientation was established at the com- 
plex, where the pupils get to know the peculiarities of various 
jobs, the requirements that those who work in those fields 
have to meet, receive exhaustive explanations as to the pecu- 
liarities of these jobs, its conditions and remuneration. 

To train school-children for socially useful and produc- 
tive work means to lay the foundation of moral health and 
harmonic development of man. This is a problem of great 
social importance. 

The socialist society of the nation not only entitles school 
graduates to a choice of profession according to their incli- 
nations, skills and abilities but also creates the necessary con- 
ditions for their successful labour education; it does every- 
thing possible to make their start in grown-up life confident 


and purposeful. 


9. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THAILAND 

Problems in the formal school system which emphasize the 
need for work-oriented education may be found in inadequate 
preparation of graduates or drop-outs, inflexible curriculum 
Structures, inadequate inputs, ie. facilities, equipment and 
Staff, or unrealistic occupational goals of school leavers. We 
шау examine these problems 


by level as follows: 
1. Primary School Level 


Primary education, whether 


by design or not, is in fact 
minal for a large number of 


pupils, at p. 414 level in rural 


dren for the world of work b 


Or "practical education", ho 
habits, and 


In practice t 


ping to instil in them skills, work 
manual labour. 
selecting, grading and pre- 
f education completely do- 
ities, which results in rote 
ions. 


1. "Asian Region Team for Em 
61. 


ployment Promction," Report I, Op. cit., 
р. ] i 
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.... Those who finish p. 4 or p. 7 education have learned 
little £hat could be of possible use to them in their future 
occupations: 

(1) The teaching of practical subjects (between p. 4 and 
p. 7) is not widespread and in general is poorly done, 
owing to lack of student interest and apprehension, lack 
of interest and knowledge of teachers, impractical syllabi, 
lack of funds, and other constraints. 

(1) That the teaching of social sciences contributes to 
the appreciation of manual work, especially farming, 
seems unlikely since both teachers and children know 
that such work is not particularly rewarding; in fact the 
latter go to school to escape from it, and the former have 
just done so. 

(iii) Children are not exposed to work situations, nor are 
representatives of the working world invited to talk about 
their work. 


One possible solution to the negative results found in pri- 
mary education is implicit in point (iii) above. It is observed 
that there is nothing wrong with the concept of combining edu- 
cation and work as offcred in the form of practical training 
in primary schools in Thailand; what is wrong is the fact that 
things have been poorly done. Improvement of the present 
effort to combine education and work experiences at the pri- 
mary school is urgently called for. ў 


2. Lower Secondary Level (М. 5. 1-3) 

The lower secondary schools have been organized along 
two streams: general and vocational. The lower vocational 
schools have now been completely phased out, leaving only the 
general secondary schools at this level. In 1960 a new type of 
secondary schools, the so-called "Comprehensive school", was 
added. These schools now number 108. Their enrolment (lower 
secondary only) accounts for about 23.82 per cent of the to- 
tal enrolment for all government lower secondary school? 


2. M. S. stands for Mathayom Suksa or Secondary grades, 


3. Private lower secondary schools enroll about 27.92 
total enrolment at this level. ا‎ 
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The Regular Secondary Schools 


In the general secondary school curri 
phased out beginning in 1978, there are 
arts being offered, namely agricultur 
home economics and industrial arts. 
week are allotted to these subjects. 
compulsory for all schools which offer two or more areas of 
the practical arts. Most Schools, however, are able to offer 
only two areas for four hours per week while the remaining 
two hours are added to English, thus increasing time allotment 
for English from four to six hours. With the four-hour com- 
pulsory time allotment for at least two areas of practical arts, 
one would think that there is a grea 


culum, which is being 
four areas of practical 
€, business education, 
Four to six hours per 
This time allotment is 


The Comprehensive Schools 


i The comprehensive Schools, on the other hand, are rather 
well equipped through external assistance and staffed with 
relatively well qualified teachers. The stated purpose of 
these schools is threefold: (1) to prepare academically talent- 
ed students for further education in the upper secondary 
schools, general stream; (2) to prepare vocationally-oriented 
Students for vocational Schools; and (3) to terminating stu- 
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dents with skills of a pre-vocational nature. The problem 
here is that the terminal function of the comprehensive 
schools has no significance, for virtually all of their graduates 
want to continue in any available avenue of schooling, and 
in fact most of them do. The factors influencing this trend 
are probably that: (a) the majority of the comprehensive 
schools are located in large provincial cities where most stu- 
dents, in any type of school, tend to continue their schooling 
and that; (b) practically all of these schools have upper 
secondary classes which seem to attract graduates of the lower 
level to continue rather than to terminate. This phenomenon, 
however, is not unique to the comprehensive schools. Even 
specialized vocational schools which are obviously terminal 
in design turn out graduates, the majority of whom continue 
their schooling at the upper level. It seems that in the Thai 
educational system there is always a next level for students 
to continue their education and postpone their entry into 
the labour market. . 

The. comprehensive curriculum introduced in 1967 is 
much more diversified and flexible than the curriculum of 
1960. It provides the students with one year of exploration, in 
which all students are required to take all areas of practical 
arts offered by the school for eight periods a week. In the 
Second and third years practical arts courses are offered as 
elective subjects. The idea of having practical arts as compul- 
Sory exploration in the first year scems to be based on the 
assumption that after one year the students would be able to 
choose practical arts electives according to their interest and 
ability. But it has been found that the majority of students 
tend to choose academic electives in preference to the prac- 
tical arts^ The obvious explanation for this tendency is that, 
since most students plan to continue their schooling at the 
upper level, many of them prepare themselves by taking the 
prerequisites which jnvariably are courses of academic nature. 
In terms of training for employment the ARTEP team found 
that the comprehensive graduates do no better at the voca- 
tional schools in which some of them continue their schooling 
since few of these students, having gone through comprehen- 
sive and vocational schools, end up in industry or commerce. 


4. Ibid., p. 2. 
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This conclusion is debatable since one cannot readily see 
whether the problem lies with the comprehensive or the voca- 
tional schools until one has taken a look at the vocational 
Schools, their shortcomings and potentials, 


Even though many comprehensive school students do not 
elect practical arts courses in the second and third years and 


te, this does not mean that the 


3. Upper Secondary Level 


There are two types of sch 
level; the general Secondary school and the vocational school. 
In the school system being pha 


Sed out, the general secondary 
School is of two years’ duration, while the vocational school is 
of three years. Both will be of three years’ duration in the 
new system. 


Ools at the upper secondary 


The General Secondary Schools (M. 5. 4-5) 


The present upper secondary curriculum is diversified to 


a larger extent than the former one. It offers not only aca- 
demic but vocational 


Programmes as well. These vocational 
programmes which so 
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get the necessary certification. For those students who want 
to enter occupations which do not require formal certification, 
or those who want to go into self-employment, the two-year 
exposure to practical experiences is sufficient. The only 
problem left is for the majority of the upper secondary 
Schools to better equip themselves if they want to combine 
education and work experiences more effectively. This is defi- 
nitely impossible to implement in the immediate future, be- 
cause the political and social demand for quantitative expan- 
sion usually gets priority attention from decision-makers and 
politicians. Therefore, alternative methods such as "job 


centres" will have to be employed. 


The Vocational Schools (M. S. 4-6)* 

Vocational schools at the upper' secondary level are 
grouped into three categories: trades schools, commercial 
Schools and agricultural schools. At this level, there are also 
teacher training colleges (lower certificate level), schools of 
music and dramatic arts, and other specialized schools run 
by various government agencies for the purpose of training 
their own future employees. All of these schools belong to 
the public sector. In addition, there are a large number of 
private vocational schools which are regulated by the Ministry 


of Education. Ї 
Vocational schools have many weaknesses some of which 


can be examined as follows: ‚ 

The main objective of the vocational education is to train 
students in specific skills for immediate employment, which 
means that each level or each course has a terminal aim. In 
practice, however, the majority of the vocational school 
graduates continue to further their training at a higher level 
or course. This problem is а result of many factors. Firstly, 
the students seem to have developed higher expectations in 
terms of the conditions of work and salary level than those 
normally found in the Thai employment market. Secondly, 
when their expectations are frustrated the graduates continue 


5. M; stands for Mathayom, a secondary grade in the new educational 
scheme. р 

6. Kunio Sato, Яп Alternative Approach to Vocational Tr 
Thailand, 1974, p. 36-51. onal sbiducation ir 
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their education in 
fetch them a better 


Supply of graduates and the type of their training do not 
readily meet with 


8 rather than specific training 
in any narrowly Specialized trade. 


The selection of 
Students are to enro 
improved. Entrance examinations 


be encouraged for ай Schools to adopt. 

Assignment to Sp! 
the time of admission, usin 
aS the basis. This assig. 


e for the majority of voca- 
serious problem. The present practice of 


recruiting only formally qualified people as vocational teachers 


ustrial experience should be attempted. 
For teachers already in the system, an arrangement should be 
made to require them to put in some work in industry. And 
for the present vocational teacher training, substantial work in 
industry should be a compulsory part of the curriculum. 
Vocational students also lack work experience. Work ex- 
perience of any sort is not part of the curriculum. In soma 
Schools only field-visits to nearby factories are made. Very 
little effort is being made by the schools to arrange for stu- 
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dents to have field experience either during the course or 
even during the holidays. Such arrangements are of course 
difficult, because most of the schools with the exception of 
agricultural schools are not located near places where work 
experience could be gained. This leads to another problem 
which makes work experience arrangements more difficult — 
that is, all vocational schools of the same type offer the 
same range of programmes regardless of where they are loca- 
ted. Thus, many schools are offering courses which have no 
local industrial or commercial counterparts. 


COMBINING EDUCATION AND WORK FOR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL POPULATION 


1. Types of Programmes 

At present educational and training activities for out-of- 
School population in Thailand are offered by many govern- 
mental and mon-governmental agencies, in various forms 
depending on the objectives and functions of the agencies 
concerned. These activities or programmes may be grouped 
into three categories as follows: 

Basic and General Education Programmes: This type of 
programmes provides an education for personal develop- 
ment, for good citizenship, and for everyday living. It is for 
the people who have not had the opportunity to get this type 
of education through formal schooling, and for the people 
who have had some but need to enrich their life or to pre- 
pare themselves for further education. The programmes 
offered include functional literacy and equivalency or con- 
tinuing education programmes. All of these are offered by 
the Ministry of Education either directly or with co-operation 
from other agencies. In some instances the Ministry of Edu- 
cation assists other agencies in offering these programmes 
through the provision of teaching staff or operating funds, 
ie. the programmes for inmates in penal institutions and the 
programmes for hill tribe people. 

Vocational Training Programmes: These are short courses 
designed to provide occupational skills either in the form of 
pre-employment training or in the form of upgrading work. 
The programmes vary according to the types of occupation or 
trades being offered or according to the background and 
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interest of the trainees. They may be complementary to 
formal schooling so that graduates of formal programmes 
could obtain some occupational skills for their livelihood; they 
may be for people who are already working so that they could 
upgrade their skills. Trainees can get this type of training 
by attending the courses in the multi-trade Schools, the 
mobile or stationary trade training units, the Skill promotion 
training establishments, or through special-interest courses 
organized on an adhoc basis, 


This type of out-of-school programmes is organized into 
Courses whose periods of training may be very short (5-10 


hours), or of medium length (100-300 hours), or longer (3-6 
months). 


Information Services: This type of programmes comprises 
of dissemination of information through such informal means 


as public libraries, newspaper reading centres, posters, periodi- 


cals, circulars, audio-visual units, radio and television broad- 
casts, etc. 


2. Programme Content and Methodology 
The content and methodology of certain out- 
programmes need to be examined to see how, if at all, edu- 
cation and work experiences are combined. The following 
programmes are selected on the basis of their coverage and 
the length of time they have been in operation. 
Functional Literacy Pro 


of-school 


of 200 hours‘ required. 


The main objectives here seems to be literacy for rural 
adults. Since most of the instruction occurs in the evening 
when the people are free from their daily cores, the methods 
used are generally formal class-room procedures, the facility 
can be any place where people could come together, and the 
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instructor is not usually qualified, it has taken very little effort 
to combine education and work experiences in this type of 
programme. However, there are many possible ways for the 
instructor either іо take the learners out to the field or to 
bring resource persons to the class-room, instead of conduct- 
ing the learning process entirely through discussion and rea- 
ding exercises. 

Continuing Education Programme: This programme has 
been organized to serve youth and adults who are not able to 
enroll in' the formal school system. Graduates of these cour- 
ses are given certificates equivalent to those of the regular 
. levels. All courses are offered in the evening using regular 
School facilities or other buildings belonging to the public 
as well as private organizations. The following courses are 


available: 
* 


a. Lower Primary education. 


(i) Fundamental education, with two levels equivalent to 
p. 2 and p. 4 respectively, each requiring six months to 
complete, is offered in every adult school except where 
functional literacy programmes are in operation. 


(ii) Levels 1:(p. 1-р. 2) and 2 (p. 3-p. 4), lasting six months 
each, are offered in urban areas mainly for youth who 
intend to continue their education at higher levels. 


Upper primary education. Level 3'(p. 5-7) requires 


b. 
1% years to complete. 

c. Lower secondary education. Level 4 (M.S. 46) is also 
of 114 years duration. 

d. Upper secondary education. Level 5 (М.5.4-5) has a 


similar curriculum to that used in formal school classes 
of the same level. 


These curricula are presently undergoing revision. They 
are being changed in content and style from an' academic na- 
ture to à functional nature starting with level 3 and continu- 
ing to levels 4 and 5 eventually. The stated purpose of this re- 
ision is to make them relevant to the conditions and prob- 


vi 
Jems in the everyday lives of the learners; to encourage adults 
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io master the problem-solving method; and finally to induce 
adults to develop their creative ability." ` 


It is apparent that the courses described above are actu- 
ally formal general education courses offered in a non-formal 
setting, not only to adults but to anyone who needs equival- 
ency education especially at levels: 4 and 5. Many of the stu- 
dents who enroll in these courses are school students because 


of the lack of space in regular secondary schools: And since 


the duration of the courses has to be shortened and facilities 


are to be shared with regular schools, teaching and learning 
has to be somewhat condensed. 


Only com 
classes of a vocational nature. 


not to be the mirror image 
п programme. This policy 
offering more of these non- 
vocational schools in the 


Interest Group Programme: 
ramme has been organized to provid 
any group of ‘people on any subject 


The interest group prog- 
е training, on request, to 
which the Adult Educa- 


Interest groups could be organized in two ways. One way 
is to survey the interests and needs of the people, then to 
organize a group of at least 15 persons with common interests, 
and provide an appropriate resource person. This way the 
organizer will take"the initiative to form a group, prepare the 
curriculum and administer the programme. In another way, 
the initiative will come from t 


he people themselves, A group 
of people, not less than 15, with common interest can submit 


7. Adult Education Division, 


Adult Education in Thailand, 1976, 
р. 14-16. 
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their request to the authority to provide the desired course. 
The group may themselves suggest a suitable resource person. 
Since the course’ is limited to 30 hours the group must be 
precise about their needs. For example, a group of farmers 
may wish to know how to choose fertilizers, how to castrate 
pigs, how to grow mushrooms, how to manage farm, etc. 

From the above'description it is obvious that this type 
of non-formal programme offers unlimited opportunities to 
combine education and work experiences since the programme 
must meet the practical needs of the people who enroll in it. 
The programme is flexible in duration and can be arranged 
wherever the facility and equipment necessary for the topic 
to be studied are available, which could be at the school, in 
the temple, on the farm,' at the home of one of the partici- 
pants, or in a private business establishment. 


Vocational Training Programmes: There are several 
programmes ‘for out-of-school population, in which education 
and work experiences have been purposefully combined. Some 
programmes are strictly for pre-vocational training; others 
serve both pre-vocational and upgrading training. Some ‘are 
located in urban areas thus serving only urban population; 
others are movable or mobile thus capable of reaching people 
in remote areas. There are many programmes operated by 
various agencies. Some of these have vocational training as 
a main objective, while others may see it as a by-product or 
as a secondary objective. Only six of these programmes will 
be discussed here. These are selected because of their wide 
coverage and because they are primarily educational or 
training institutions. 

a. Stationary, Adult Vocational Schools offer vocational 
training to out-of-school youths and adults using facilities of 
the secondary vocational schools in the evening.’ These schools 
are operated by the Department of General Education as a 
part of its adult education function. They cover the whole of 
the kingdom, but are situated mostly in urban areas. The 
duration of the courses in this programme varies from 100 
hours to one year depending on the type of courses which 
number 25. These courses are distributed ‘under four main 
areas; industrial arts, home economics, business education and 
agriculture. ; 
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b. Movable ‘Vocational Units are also operated by the 
Department of General Education. They are small units which 
operate in distant villages as long as they are needed and then 
move to a new location. They open for classes during the day 
time from 09.00 to 15.00'hours. The duration of the courses 
offered varies from 150-300 hours. Courses usually’ offered 


are dressmaking, barbering, cosmetology, mechanics and 
agriculture, ? 


: Ї 
€. The Mobile Trade Training Schools, on the other hand, 
are mobile units serving larger communities. The Department 
of General Education: Operated these units from Bangkok. 


y trades and industry courses, 
8, electrical repairing, welding 
аге divided into three sessions. 
The morning session runs from 09.00 to 12.00, the afternoon 
ng from 17.00 to 20.00 hours. 


d. Multi-trade or Polytechnic Schools have been develop- 
ed to offer non-formal vo 


d workers in four main areas: Industrial 
8). graphic arts (printing, photo- 
graphy), crafts (dressmaking, cosmetology), and business 
courses (book-keeping, typing, Secretarial). While the full 


At present there are ten multi- 
four located in Bangkok and the о 
centres. These Schools are Opera 


trade schools in Thailand, 
thers in up-country urban 
ted' by the Department of 
its contribution to provid- 
ormal basis. 
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e. National Institute for Skill Development and three 
regional ‘centres are operated by the Department of Labour 
of the Ministry of Interior. They have five training functions 
as follows. 

(i) Pre-employment training; 

(ii) Apprenticeship training; 

(iii) Upgrading training; 

(iv) Instructor and foreman training; 

(v) Service industry training. 

f. Non-formal Vocational Training in Private Institutions 
covers a wide range'of occupations from Gressmaking, cosme- 
tology and typing to management. Much of this training 
operates on a small scale in a multi-purpose one-room shop. 
But since the enrolment as shown below was 100,000 in 
1976, such courses represent notable training opportunities for 
out-of-school population, and they are well distributed in prac- 
tically all cities and towns. : 


Number of. Units, Staff and Enrolment of Selected Training 
Programmes for Out-of-school Population. 


Number of Number of 


Activity Institutions Staff Enrolment 
1. Functional Literacy 397 425 10,313 
2. Continuing Education 1,127 13,794 177,796 
3. Evening Vocational 231 882 18,672 
4. Movable Vocational 77 173 5,415 
5. Mobile Trade Training 45 411 20,139 
6. Multi-trades Schools 9 245 9,202 
7. Private Schools 1,382 3,842 100,086 
8. Interest Group n.a n.a 31,000 
9. Skill Development 4 121 5,671 


(Sources: The Ministry of Education and the Department of Labour.) 


3, Priorities and Targets 

The three main types of educational activities for out-of- 
school: youth and adults mentioned earlier in this section are: 
(1) basic and general education programmes (literacy and con- 
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At present; aside from giving occu 


The target group for man 
15-25 age range. This should 


one studies each programm t 
the PXception of programmes 1, 4, 5, and 8 the enrolments in 


P “ч 
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non-formal programmes are mostly from urban population. 
The implication here is that many of the programmes, thus 
far catering heavily to “urban populations because of their 
nature and their physical locations, may have to be adjusted 
so that their services could be available to rural populations 
as' well. 


10. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MALAYSIA 
1. Pre-vocational Education 


Pre-vocational education was introduced into the secondary 
School system in 1965 in an effort to provide some basic in- 
formation and knowledge of technical and vocational educa- 
tion and prepare the pupils to understand the modern world 
of work. Ч 

This pre-vocational education consists of 4 electives, 
namely, industrial arts, agriculture, commerce and home 
Science. It is different from traditional handicraft courses 
which were conducted primarily to teach manual and artistic 
Skills. Pre-vocational education is also different from voca- 


tional education in that it is not a preparation for employment 
in an occupational field. 


The 4 electives were designed as part of general education 
in the lower secondary classes. They were'intended primarily 
to serve as a general introduction to the world of modern 
technology, while at the same time instilling in the pupils some 
basic theoretical concepts and affording practical experience 
in the use of tools and materials in the technical, agricultural 
and commercial fields. It was also hoped that pupils will 
develop useful habits and attitudes and be guided in selecting 
а suitable vocation. The electives were, however, not meant 
to train pupils in specialized skills, as in vocational education. 

The teaching of electives has given the pupils a 
greater appreciation of the nature of the modern world of 
technology. It has also helped to guide students in the lower 
secondary classes with the right interest and aptitude into 
vocational and technical schools at the upper secondary level. 
More апа more pupils are now seeking to pursue courses in 
technical and vocational areas, as the prejudice against manual 
work is slowly being removed. 
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A more detailed account of'this pre-vocational education 
programme is given in the second part of this report under 
“Project Reports". 


2. Vocational Education 

The Ministry of Education provides vocational education 
to‘suitable students who have completed lower secondary edu- 
cation. Although the main aim of vocational education is the 
development of employable skills in students they are also 
given general education such as languages, social studies, 
Science and mathematics. The vocational education course is 
a two-year full-time one, at the end of which students offer 
themselves for the Malaysian Vocational Certificate Examina- 
tion. Vocational education is provided in separate secondary 
vocational schools. 

Within the school system itself, practical ‘arts such as 
book-keeping, basketry and elementary woodwork were taught 
in some primary schools in the early nineteen twenties. But it 
was not until 1926 that the first Trade School for Craft 
Education was established in Kuala Lumpur. Three similar 
Trade Schools subsequently opened in Penang, Ipoh and Johor 
Bahru. These schools provided a three-year course ‘for the 
training of mechanics, electricians and carpenters, at post- 
primary level, i.e., after six years of primary education. In 
1946, the name of Trade Schools was changed to Junior 
Technical Trade Schools. 

The admission requirement to Junior (Technical) Trade 
Schools was raised to three years of lower secondary education 
in 1960 when'the recommendations of the Education Review 
Committee were implemented. The schools were also renamed 
“Secondary Trade Schools" as recommended by the Report. 

With the introduction of comprehensive education 'in the 
lower secondary schools in 1965, additional vocational courses 
were introduced such as Industrial Arts, Agricultural Science, 
Commerce and Home' Science. 


The Rural Extension Schools also offered vocational 
courses of three years duration in metalwork, carpentry, 
brickwork, vegetable farming, poultry farming, animal hus- 
bandry and rubber tapping. Two such schools started in 1957 
and this figure increased by 1964, to 13 schools catering for 
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about 1,200 students. "The completion of 6 years of primary 
education was the admission requirement. At the end of the 
three-year vocational course, the students took the Lower 
Certificate of Education Examination 'or continued their 
Studies in the Secondary Trade Schools, they were renamed 
"Secondary Vocational Schools", with about two-thirds of the 
time allocated to vocational 'subjects and one-third to general 
education. In 1971, the curriculum was further revised to 
increase the skill of the students, and the time for vocational 
Subjects was increased tc about 75% of the total schooling 
time. 

Vocational Schools: The objectives of Secondary Voca- 
tional Schools is to provide the commercial and industrial 
Sectors with manpower equipped with basic skills and know- 
ledge at the craftsman’s level. The curriculum relating to 
vocational content is kept very flexible and broadbased so that 
Courses can, reflect the changing needs. The Secondary 
Vocational Schools provide education and training to students 


in four areas: 
— Engineering trades; 
— Agriculture; 
— Commerce; 
— Home Science. 


the country. These students are in 


not scored very high in the Low 
Examination. 


Students in these Schools choose one practical skill area 


to study in addition to the general subjects. ‘The practical 
Skill areas are as follows: 


Carpentry and joinery; 
Bricklaying and masonry; 
Sheetmetal work and welding; 
Machining and fitting; 
Automechanics (petrol and diesel); 


many cases those who have 
er Certificate of Education 
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Refrigeration and airconditioning; 
Electrical installation practice. 
Agriculture — comprising of: 

Crop production; 

Ornamental horticulture; 

Soil management; 

Livestock production: 

Farm management; 

Farra tools and machinery. 


Commerce — comprising of: 
Shorthand and bookkeeping; 
Commercial practice; 
Typewriting. 
Home Science — Course A: 
Nutrition; / 
Cookery, cottage industry and catering; 
Mothercraft and child care; 
Elements of commerce. 


Home Science — Course B: 
Needlecraft and tailoring; 
Beauty culture and hairdressing; 


Laundry work; 
Elements of ‘commerce. 

The general education component in these schools is made 
up of the following subjects: Bahasa Malaysia (national 
language; English language: Mathematics; Science; Social 
Studies; Religious instruction. Of the school time, 73 per cent 
is devoted to the teaching of the technological subjects, 15 per 
cent to the teaching of mathematics and science, and 12 per 
cent to the other subjects. On completion of the course, stu- 
dents from these schools'seek employment. However, a small 
percentage of the top performers go in for future studies. 


These schools ‘are located in areas of agricultural 
industrial and commercial centres. This is to allow the stu 
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dents to be near the areas where their particular technical 
skill is being employed. This not only helps the students to 


gain first-hand knowledge of the working conditions but also 
allows them to seek employment. In order to help students 
who may come from distant 


areas, the schools provide board- 
ing facilities. 


The Ministry of Education through its Technical and 
Vocational Education Divisio 


for the Vocational Secondar 
type of’ equipment to them. 
the various subjects is als 
of teachers and instructors i 
and Vocational Education 
Division of the Ministry. 
and vocational education 
the ‘cooperation of the 

Division, the Education: 
and the Federal Inspect 


m prepares a common curriculum 
y Schools and provides the same 
Time allocation for the study of 
О centrally determined. Training 
5 also carried out by the Technical 
Division and the Teacher Training 
Research and evaluation in technical 
18 done on a very small scale through 
Technical and Vocational Education 
al Planning and Research Division 
orate of Schools. 

The main trend in technical and vocational ‘education is 
ards making such education available to all segments of 
school population. In keeping with the principle of life- 
long education, the Ministry tries to provide general education 
along with occupational skills. This is to' ensure that students 
who have decided to opt out of the general education stream 
are not confined to a life of just labouring at a particular 
job without being able to improve themselves. 


New teaching technologies are being tried out and attempts 


are being made to relate the Science, Mathematics and Lan- 
guage studies to the technological skills being imparted. A 
definite att 


empt at doing away'with compartmentalized teach- 
ing of the various Subjects is being made. 


In the development of skill 
are being made to increasingly 
various industries. 'This implies 
kind of skills the industries nei 
attitudes and outlooks the comm 


3. Technical Education 


The Technical School is an up 
ing courses with‘ 


tow: 
the 


training syllabi, attempts 
involve the people in the 
not only finding out what 
ed, but also what kind of 
unity as a whole requires. 


per secondary: school, offer- 
a science and technical bias to students who 


а>. 
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have passed the Lower Certificate of Education with credi- 
table grade 'A' certificates and who show an aptitude for 
an education with a technical bias. 

The objectives of the Technical Schools are: 


— To provide basic technical education to enable the 
students to seek employment in industry or to further 
their education in higher technical institutions up to 
the university level; 

— То provide scientific and technical education to 

students with an aptitude for such subjects and to 

foster and maintain that interest; ' 

To raise the level and standard of skilled manpower 

in the expanding industrial and commercial sectors 

in the country.” 

Four i types of technical courses are effered by the 
Technical Schools. They are: 

— Building course; 

— Mechanical ‘course; 

— Commerce; 

— Agriculture. 
the both Building and Mechanical Courses, students 
do at least two and a half hours of practical 
n Mechanical Engineering Workshop Practice, 
for instance, students are given practice in the use of Bench 
and Fitting Tools and are expected to reach a certain level 
of proficiency in the operation of various machine tools, such 
as the lathe, shaping and milling machines. Approximately 
an hour and half a week is spent on theoretical work, covering 
topics such as hand tools, machine tools, forging, machining. 
fitting, lubricants and heat treatment, etc. 

In Building Construction, students learn such skills as 
the use of ‘hand tools and the operation of various wood- 
working machines such as bend saw, surface planer, etc; 
various types of bends, arches and spires in brickwork. About 
one and a half hours is devoted to the theory of Building 
Construction covering topics such as bends and arches; 
foundations; construction ef floors, roofs, staircases; paint- 
ing, and plumbing. Surveying includes both'theory and field 


In 
are required to 
work per week. I 
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work. Students are taught to handle surveying instruments 


such as the chain, prismatic compass, the plane table, dumpy 
level and the theodolite. 


level. Commerce ‘includes structure of the business world 
including retail, wholesale, 


Accounts include the application of the double entry 


Teachers, Enrolment and Facilities: The Technical Schools 
are equipped with Specialized facilities. Well-equipped labora- 
meet the requirements of the current 

g of Chemistry ang Physics, There are 


Technical schools have been expanding and there are 11 


Schools today. The expansion and enrolment of Technical 
Schools is Shown below: 


UNE S ee E REN Go Ibi RE ССО 
1968 3 1,357 
1972 4 2,116 
1977 9 5,430 


Teachers for the Technical Schools are'for the most part 


are engaged mainly in the tea- 


"Technical subjects 'are generally taught by 
of the National Technical Uni 
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at the Technical Teacher Training College. Commerce and 
Agricultural Science are also taught by ‘university graduates. 


4. Polytechnic Education 

There are two polytechnics in Malaysia. The first poly- 
iechnic was established in 1969, and the second in 1976, for 
the purpose of training technicians and junior executives in 
the engineering and business enterprises, respectively. 

The technician in Malaysia as everywhere else in ‘the 
World is expected псі only to be skilful in the practice of 
his field but also'to have sufficient theoretical background 
knowledge to enable him to serve as a useful link between the 
engineer and the craftsman. Hence at the polytechnic’ every 
endeavour has been made to provide the students with as 
much practical and laboratory work as ‘possible and this is 
sufficiently balanced by classroom teaching. 

In addition, polytechnic students also undergo a six-month 
industrial training period immediately after successful com- 
pletion of the first year. The industrial training is carried 
out in private and government industries all over the country. 
This training is to enable each student to experience the 
actual working life and to appreciate the application of engi- 
neering and management knowledge in industry. At the end 
of the industrial training each: student submits а report of 
what he has done. This is taken into account when his overall 
performance is considered at the end of the final years. 

Courses: The polytechnics provide full-time courses in 
engineering technologies and business studies. Normally the 
courses'are of 2 years but the course in accountancy is 3 
years. Certificates of the polytechnic are issued to candidates 
who successfully complete the courses. The 3-year course in 
accountancy leads to a diploma. 

The courses provided are as follows: 


Electrical engineering (Power); 

Electrical ‘engineering (Electronics and communica- 
tions); 

Electrical engineering (Industrial instrumentation and 
control); 

— Mechanical engineering (General); 
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— Mechanical engineering (Production); 
Mechanical engineering (Automotive and diesel); 


— Mechanical engineering (Airconditioning and refri- 
geration); 


Mechanical engineering (Marine); 

Civil engineering (Construction); 

Civil engineering (Public works and hydraulics); 
Civil engineering (Architectural drafting); 
Business studies: (Malay medium); 


Business Studies (English medium); 
— Accountancy. 


The qualifications for admission 
the Malaysian Certificate of Educatio 
tional School Certificates, 


Although the polytechnics are Specially designed to meet 
the nation's requirements for technicians ang junior executives 
there is every Opportunity for the good graduates to further 
their studies elsewhere. The polytechnic’s certificates and 
diplomas are being Tecognized as meeting the basic entry re- 
quirements of some institutions of higher learning both locally 
and abroad. ‘ | Lm 
Teaching Staff апа Enro 
of university graduates, col 
Instructor Training Institut 


into the polytechnics are 
n or the Malaysian Voca- 


lment: The teaching staff consista 
lege graduates and graduates О 
e 

The enrolment at the Polytechnics had been increasing 
steadily over the years and was expected to reach 2,500 by 1985. 


Year Total Enrolment 
1969 261 

1971 491 

1973 1,047 
1976 1,251 
1977 


1,475 


The polytechnics are playing агуегу valuable role in meet- 
ing the nation's need for Skilled workers at the middle level 


and the need for junior executives. Their graduates are being 
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rapidly ‘absorbed into industries where the need for techni- 
cians is increasing. 


5. Teacher Training Programmes 

Trades and Commerce Teachers: Teachers to teach techni- 
cal and vocational subjects and electives are trained in Teach- 
er Training Colleges. The Technical Teachers Training Col- 
lege, established in Kuala Lumpur in 1962, trains trades and 
commerce teachers. 

There are three types of courses available in the college: 


— Industrial Arts Teachers Training Course; 

— Trade Teachers'Training Course; 

— Commercial Studies Course. 
ч Each of the above courses is accompanied by basic sub- 
jects. These consist of : Principles' of education; languages — 
Bahasa Malaysia and English; and Physical Education and 
Health Science. 

Each teacher trainee also takes one elective subject, either 
music or art and craft, or library science. 


The Industrial Arts A course, a two-year course, is meant 
for training general purpose teachers of Industrial Arts sub- 
jects in Form I, 11 and III to meet the needs of the comprehen- 
sive school system of education in Malaysia. The course sub- 
ject’ undertaken by trained teachers are General Metal Draft- 


ing, Woodworking, Electricity and Power Mechanics. 
period and teach- 


The Trade Courses extend over 3 year 
ers are trained to teach students at vocational schools in 


seven trades. Each trainee teacher will specialize in one of 
these trades. The seven Trade Courses are: 

— Electrical installation and maintenance; 

— Radio and Television; 

— Machine shop practice; 

— Sheet metal and welding; 

— Motor mechanics; 

— Building construction; 

— Airconditioning and refrigeration. 
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Each trainee in the Trade Course is required to complete 
twelve weeks of Industrial training in his own field in selected 
workshops, factories'or construction companies. 

The Commercial Studies Course is a two-year course for 
the training of Commercial teachers for secondary schools. 

The medium of instruction in all ‘basic subjects (exclud- 
ing English), as well as ғ 


or the Industrial Arts and the Trade 
Courses is Bahasa Malaysia. 


Agricultural Science Teach 
Science at the lower secondary 


for the upper seconda 
university graduates, 


The duration of training is two years where trainee 
teachers undergo courses in Professional Education, Languages 
(Bahasa Malaysia ana English), Practical Teaching and Agri- 


cultural Sciences, The subjects that are taught ‘in Agricultural 
Science over the two years are: 


First year Second year 


Science Чи agriculture 
Principles and practices of 

crop production 
Principles of livestock 
Farm mechanization 


Soil science 

Crops 

Livestock ‘management 
Farm mechanization 


3 Horticulture 

Horticulture Farm management 

Soil science Methodology 

Methodology Practical: Practical expe- 

Practical: Vegetable garden- rience in the following 
ing and project work 


areas are given: 
Farm: mechanization 
Livestock Production 
Horticulture 
Laboratory 
Farm work 


алага ae 
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Besides the above pre-service training, in-service training 
for serving teachers is also conducted at the college. 


Home Science Teachers: Home Science Teachers are 
trained at the Temenggong Ibrahim College in Johor and 
the Women’s Teachers College in Melaka. There are two types 
of courses — one for the training of General Home Science 
teachers to teach Home Science in the lower secondary 
classes, and the other for the training of specialist teachers 
of Home Science'to teach the subject at the upper secondary 
classes. 


The general course content includes Nutrition, Cookery, 
Housecraft, Needlework, Laundry work, First Aid, Mothercraft 
and Child Care. Cookery and Needlework form the .course 
content for the specialist course. About 100 teachers are 
trained each year in both courses. 


Non-Formal Education Programmes Designed for Develop- 
ment of Productive Skills: The overriding objective of the New 
Economic Policy is national integration and unity. To achieve 
this objective, *education and training is oriented to meet the 
Skilled manpower needs of the nation and to provide greater 
Opportunity for education among those in the lower income 
groups regions in the country". 

At the same time, the Third Malaysia Plan seeks to 
orient the education and training system in order to be able 
"to equip youth with the knowledge and skills necessary for 
their effective ‘participation in the development of the 
economy”. 

According to the 1970 Population Survey, 70 per cent of 
the people in Malaysia are below the age of 30; 26 per cent 
of these young persons fall within the 15-30 years age group. 
The problem then ‘of providing sufficient programmes and 
training to utilize and realize the full potential of young peo- 
ple is immense indeed. While the Ministry of Education with 
its vast network schools, colleges and universities meets the 
educational and training needs of those in the formal system, 
those outside this system are generally looked after by the 
Ministry of Youth, Culture and Sports, the Ministry of Labour, 
the Ministry of Welfare and other Government as well as 
private agencies. 
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Numerous programmes are provided to train youths for 
employment, good citizenship and generally to improve their 
quality of life. The Ministries of Youth, Culture and Sports, 
the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Welfare Services, the 
Ministry of National and Rural'Development, Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Ministry of Information, are some of the 
government agencies that provide such "training for the out- 
of-school population. 


11. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SINGAPORE 


Т The school system: provides for programmes which com- 
bine education with productive work experiences. These 
programmes are directed specifically at children who are not 


gainfully employed. 
ulation a Basic Course has been 


_ For the in-school pop 
introduced as a parallel to the standard course at the primary 
Se, introduced in 1977, 


level. The objective of the Basic Cour: 
is to offer an opportunity for pupils who are unable to cope 
with the Standard Course to continue with a schooling and 
training programme more suited to their capabilities and 


Potentials. 

Pupils are transferred to the Basic Course at the mini- 
mum age of eleven years after failing three times in the 
Standard ‘Course. The Standard Course is essentially a six- 
year programme of primary education. A pupil is allowed to 
be retained not more than twice in the Standard Course. The 
rationale is to provide а six-year primary education to pupils 
who can complete the course successfully, and a maximum 
of 9 years of primary education for those who are not aca- 


demically inclined. 
offers а modified primary school curri- 


The Basic Course р 
culum. Briefly the Basic Course curriculum includes the 
learning of the First Language, Basic Arithmetic, Moral Edu- 


cation!and Civics, Craft and "Handiwork, Physical and Health 
Education and Music. At the fourth level, when pupils are 
being prepared for the world of work, boys are given Workshop 
Practice for some training in handling simple tools and girls 
are given instruction in Domestic Science. Inculcation of good 
work attitudes is emphasized through Work Ethics and Work 


Safety. 
Combining Education and Work for 
Out-of-School Population 
Programmes combining education and’ work for the out- 
of-school population who are gainfully employed are many 
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and varied and are provided by statutory bodies, tertiary insti- 
tutions, community centres and industrial concerns themselves. 
A Beyond the school system, joint participation between the 
Singapore Government and large international firms to train 
i reliant craftsmen to: meet the 
workers in skill-intensive indus- 
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tne day-to-day practice in ship-building and ship-repairing 
industry. 

In August 1976, а 3-year Integrated Apprenticeship Scheme 
was launched by ‘the Singapore Bus Services Limited, the 
major bus company in Singapore, in conjunction with the 
Industrial Training Board. The Scheme provides one year off- 
the-job institutional training and' a two-year on-the-job 
training. During institutional training, the trainees follow a 
basic course at National Trade Certificate (Grade 3) level 
to acquire the foundation for the 2-year on-the-job training. 
At the end of the apprenticeship the trainees are expected 
to attain the National Trade Certificae (Grade 2) level in 
Commercial Vehicle Mechanics. Secondary 2 school leavers in 
good health are eligible for this Scheme. 

For the first year of training, trainees receive a monthly 
salary plus free tuition and travel on the company’s buses. 
During the second and third years of on-the-job training, they 
receive an increase in monthly salary. On completion of 
training, apprentices continue as employees of the company 
and receive a monthly salary at skilled-worker rate on à 


two-year bond. 
not end with the 


r apprentices does 
it includes the 


Industrial training fo 
acquisition of skills, but more importantly, 
acquisition of correct work attitudes, work also nurtured for 
rvisory grades in later years with 
the organization. programmes of factories are 
ive personnel departments 
consultation with Heads 


of Departments and irai am 
irial Training Board (ITB) 15 also maintained. 


While regular institutional programmes form the main 
component of the training activity of the Industrial Training 
Board, there are numerous other opportunities for workers to 
upgrade their skills or prepare themselves for public certi- 
fication through attendence at part-time courses conducted 
by its various ‘institutes in the evenings. 

In addition to these part-time evening courses, the Indus- 
trial Training Board also conducts day-release courses for 

kers who are sponsored by industrial 


various categories of wor 
establishments. Specially-tailored or ad-hoc courses are also 
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conducted on request to meet the changing needs of industrial 


concerns or to prepare non-technical personnel for new areas 
of technical functions in these concerns. 


Under its Vocational and Technical Education Programmes; 
the Adult Education Board conducts: various short ad-hoc 
courses on a part-time basis to suit the educational backgronuds 
Of a diverse student clientele, Part-time courses are organized 
in the evenings and week-ends for ihe convenience of the 
public. Among the more popular of these courses are Motor- 
car Maintenance and Tune-up, Dress-making and Dress 
Design, City and Guilds Electrical Engineering Practice and 
Telecommunication, Electrical Drawing and Blueprint Read- 
ing, Ladies permanent Wave Hairdressing, Men's Tailoring 
and Drafting and Simple Household Wiring. 


The Adult Education Board also offers a wide range ‘of 


cation courses during the leavers. 
working adults as well ‘as school 
ese courses cater for students who wish to prepare 
in the commercial sector and for working adults 
О upgrade their skills and knowledge to be more 
proficient in their work or for job: advancement. These classes 
are conducted at centres for the convenience of students 
residing in various parts of Singapore. The various courses 
taught include Book-Keeping, Commercial English, Short- 
hand and Typewriting, and Accounting and Costing. Special 
2d-hoc courses of 2-6 months' duration are also conducted in 
Computer Programming, Import and Export Procedures, Sales 
and Markets and Chinese Typewriting. 

Part-time professional courses in commercial education 
leading to the Examinations of the Association -of Certified 
Accountants, the Institute of Accounting Staff, the Institute 
of Business Administration and the Institute of Chartered 
Secretaries and Administrators and the Certificate in Bank- 
ing, are also conducted by the Adult Education Board specially 


for students who are unable to proceed to overseas colleges 
offering these courses. 


leavers. Thi 
for careers 
- who wish t 


Opportunities for working adulls and school leavers to. 
complete their secondary. school education are provided for, 
in the evening in the many centres administered by the Adult 
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Education Board. In this way students enhance their job 
prospects. A 

The Singapore Polytechnic offers 5-year part-time day- 
release courses for personnel employed in industry too. The 
courses are equivalent to the full-time 3-year diploma courses 
also offered by the Polytechnic. 

The provision of educational facilities for the out-of- 
school population in vocational and commercial education 
is not confined to the statutory bodies; other private insti- 
tuticns and civic organizations also play an important role. 
There are some 43 private commercial schools and nine voca- 
tional schools which cater for a wide range of commercial and 
vocational education in Singapore. Civic organizations and 
community centres : organize vocational courses for adult 
workers and school leavers in Basic Electronics, Monochrome 
Television Servicing, Colour Television Servicing, Photography 
Developing and Printing and Industrial Electricity. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF VOCATIONALISATION OF 
EDUCATION AT DIFFERENT STATES IN INDIA 
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INTRODUCTION 

Vocationalisation of higher secondary education is one of 
the priority areas in education but it is interesting to note 
that the introduction of vocational educátion has been a 
very late phenomenon. In the annals of the educational his- 
tory of India, vocationalisation came up for study and recom- 
mendation by several expert committees and commissions and 
could not be implemented until the late seventies. Thus, it 
was in 1978 that the States decided to introduce the vocational 
stream. About 11 states introduced the vocational courses re- 
levant to the socio-economic set up of the area. Almost all 
ihe states accepted it in principle. 


1. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


introduced at 
Junion/Degree 
g 550 students 


Year by year ihe 
Vocational Education has been expanded and by 1983-84 the 


ion. details are enclosed in 
Annexure (11). 


V. R. Reddy Committee Report 
The Governmen 
mittee with V. R. 


Passouts in Pharmacy are unemployed for want of 
recognition; 
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(ii) The Government appointed ‘а Sub-Committee for 
identifying the avenues for employment, the reports 
of which were submitted to the Government. (The 
details are given in Annexure IV). 


Incentives 

(i) The Vocational Course passouts are considered for 
admission into Degree in the appropriate branch; 

(ii) The passouts of Engineering courses are eligible for 
admission into respective professional courses sub- 
ject to the condition of their merit in the entrance 
examination; 

(iii) Recently the Government issued orders for admitting 
the Engineering students directly into II year Poly- 
technic Diploma Course (III Semester). 


e Vocational Courses at the Upper 
Primary and Secondary Stage 


Committee — Annexure I: 

First Meeting on 4-4-84: 

1 Conclusions of discussion : 

(i) SUPW to be retained in VI & VII; 

(ii) Vocational courses will be started in classes VIII-X; 

(11) General education content to remain undisturbed; 

(iv) Vocational education to be introduced as an addi- 
tional component in place of SUPW for VIII-X with 
30% of the total working hours/week; 

(v) 50-100 schools to be selected in 7 districts for intro- 
duction of vocational education at 8th class level 
during 1984-85; \ 

(vi) Each class should have ап intake of 30-40 students; 

(vii) A quick survey to be made for identifying facilities 
of schools and for identifying skills required; 

(viii) Vocational education shall be for all the students 
that are admitted in that school in 8th, 9th and 10 
classes starting with 8th class from 1984-85: 
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(x) Second and third phase of implementation to be 
considered subsequently; 


(x) There is a need for a separate cell in SCERT; 


(xi) For the present schools will depend on I.T.Is, local 


industries or institutional facilities for training the 
students. 


The vocational education will be designed to train the 


Students during VIII, IX and X classes to attain skills at the 
level of artisan and craftsman. 


Major Areas Selected 
(A) Economic and Commercial; 
(B) Small Business Management; 
(C) Agriculture and Allied Subjects; 
(D) Technical and Crafts. 


The sub-committee recommended that 2 or 3 trades should 


be selected for each school and 1 trade should be relevant to 
the girls wherever there 15 co-education. 


Other Recommendations of the Sub-committee 
(i) Close link be established between vocational training 
and ongoing business activities; 
(ii) Need to ensure vertical mobility. 
Final meetin 
28-4-84 to give th 
implementation. 


5 of the Committee had been fixed for 
е whole scheme a viable shape for immediate 


ANNEXURE I 


Number of Colleges Started, N 
Sanctioned Strength and Studen 
the Period 1979-80 to 1983-84 


——————— (22252 


Statement Showing umber of Secticns, 
Number of Courses 


ts Admitted During 


SI. No. of No. of No. of Sanctioned Students 
No. Year Colleges Sections Courses Strength Admitted 
Leif ҮЛЭН A. iv ul 
1 1979-80 23 32 16 640 550 
2 1980-81 55 84 20 1650 1300 
31 1981-82 81 113 20 2230 1400 
4 1982-83 87 134 21 2650 2190 
5 1983-84 107 151 
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ANNEXURE III 
Recommendations of V. R. Reddy Committee 


3.1 Vocational Survey should be periodical and time-bound to 
make Vocational education relevant to the needs of the Society. 

3.2 Vocational Education and its objectives must be made popular 
through Audio-Visual and other communication media. 

3.3 Vocational Component in the existing Vocational Courses may 
be restructured to strengthen the quality. 

3.4 Study materia] should be prepared on priority basis and Telugu 
may be made medium of instruction. | 

3.5 The Orientation programmes may be organised for the teachers 
to improve the quality of the scheme, The appointing authority shall 
be authorised to have the teaching staff by open recruitment or by 
deputation. 

3.6 Administration procedure must be made simple and feasibie 
to make this time bound programme successful, 

3.7 Job training facilities must be provided for the students fn 
the industries, commercial establishments both public and private sectors 
and in Government. | ' 

3.8 Facilities, either full time or part time, are to be provided for 
continuing education, 

3.9 A State Council for Vocational and Technical Education be 
constituted to perform advisory role and a State Beard of Vocational 
Education under this Council be there to perform academic and evalua- 
tion function. 

3.10 The existing courses should be consolidated to make the 
Vocational Courses more purposeful, attractive and qualitative. 

3.11 New Courses (Vocational Courses) must be started іп 1984-85 
to meet the required target of VI Five Year Plan for an intake of 5000 
by introducing 135 sections with an intake of 20 each in addition to 
the existing courses with 2390 students. 

3.12 Incentives and other financial aids (such as grant-in-aid) may 
be given to Private Junior/Degree/Polytechnic colleges to start the: 
Vocational Courses. 


FINANCIAL ESTIMATES FOR CONSOLIDATION 
AND EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
4.1 During 1982-83 an amount of Rs. 42.36 lakhs towards recur- 
ting expenditure (Teachers and Administration) and an amount of 
Rs. 26.14 lakhs towards non-recurring expenditure (equipment, books, 
buildings, etc.) was sanctioned for Vocational Courses. 
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4.2 This was felt inadequate by the V, R. Reddy Committee and 
the Committee suggested for the sanction of an additional amount of 
Rs. 107.10 lakhs (Rs. 55.10 lakhs -- Rs. 52,00 lakhs towards recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure respectively) for the smocth and efficient 
running of existing Vocational Courses in the Junior/Degree Colleges 
in the State. ! 


4.3 The Committee also suggested for the expansion of Vocational 
Courses during 1983-84 by introducing 135 new sections in the Junior/ 
Degree Colleges of the State. For this purpose, the Committee recom- 
mended an amount of Rs. 124.38 lakhs towards recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure. 


4.4 Thus, a total additional amount of Rs. 241.56 lakhs would be 
necessary to meet the recurring and non-recurring expenditure of the 
consolidation and expansion of Vocational Courses as suggested by. tbe 
V. К. Reddy Committee (Rs. 117.18 lakhs fer consolidation and} 
Rs, 124.38 lakhs for expansion). i 

4.5 Government may sanction the.above amount to the Director: 


of Higher Education for smooth and efficient running of Vocational 
Courses in the State for 1983-84. 
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2. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN MAHARASHTRA 


In accordance with the recommendations of Kothari Com- 
mission, the Government of Maharashtra adopted a uni- 
form pattern of general education (10 + 2 + 3) from the 
year 1972 and to this general education a component of 
vocational education at the higher secondary level has been 
added from the year 1979-80. 'The courses have been started 
in the schools as well as in colleges. The object of starting 
these courses at the higher secondary level is to enable the 
Students to pursue higher education at the university level 
if they so wish, or to find wage employment or self-employ- 
ment after completion of their higher secondary education. 
For conducting the courses only such institutions have been 
selected by the Department of Technical Training with the 
approval of the Government and were allowed to introduce 
the vocational courses at the higher secondary level where 
the infrastructural facilities were available to run the courses. 
The vocational courses in which these institutes are allowed 
to impart instructions, are in accordance with the subjects 
prescribed by the Maharashtra State Board of Secondary and 
Higher Secondary Education. For the present there are 23 
vocational courses introduced under the six faculties/groups 
with the enrolment as under during 1983-84 ; 


(1) Technical Group 


(1) Electrical Maintenance 1242 
(2) Mechanical Maintenance 406 
(3) Scooter & Motor Cycle Servicing 492 
(4) General Civil Engineering : 396 
(5) Electronics 1 1576 


(6) Chemical Plant Operation 25 
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(2) Commerce ‘Group \ 1 : 


(7) Banking 1200 
(8) Insurance 246 
(9) Office Management 1038 
(10) Marketing and Salesmanship 1348 
(11) Small Industries and Self-Empioyment 802 
(12) Elementary Industrial Management 156 
(3) Agricultural Group he t 
(13) Animal Science & Dairying 265 
(14) Farm Mechanic 15 
(15) Horticulture 209 
(16) Crop Science 492 
(4) Food Technology Group 1 : | 
(17) Bakery & Confectionary 60 
(18) Food Preservation 57 
(19) Cookery 167 
(5) Fishery Group i { | 
(20) Fish Processing Technology 55 
(21) Fresh Water Fish Culture 251 
(6) Para-Medical Group 
(22) Multipurpose Health Workers Course 97 
(23) Elementary Lab. Technology 123 


TOTAL 11251 


Government of Maharashtra adopted bi-focal concept. 
Students spend 13 of their time in theory and practicals of 
the occupational areas. The higher secondary stage level is 
under the purview of Higher Secondary Education Board and 
these Institutes are called Higher Secondary Schools cr 
Junior Colleges. But the real university education in Maha- 
rashtra State starts after the higher secondary level. The 
real bifurcation is made in this bi-focal pattern of education 
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after + 2 stage. After the + 2 stage the vocational educa- 
tion can be treated as terminal in nature. The bi-focal con- 
cept takes full note of the fact that the school leaving 
students at the +. 2 level will be in the age of -- 17 and are 
not capable of joining any employment either wage or self 
immediately, as the employment age is prescribed as -р 18. 
Hence, the field for higher education to capable students 
is kept open. The student passing vocational subjects at 
higher secondary level and having merit and means will be 
definitely going for higher education in the particular stream 
with the vocational bias, and they will be getting preference 
for getting admission for university education. In Mahara- 
shtra State trend shows that getting admission to the pro- 
fessional courses, ie, degree in Engineering during 82-83, 
total 1,834 seats were available out of which 171 students from 
vocational courses passing XII Std. had been admitted. Hence, 
this percentage is 9.32. From the statistics collected for the 
last 3 years it has been observed that only 4.9% of the students 
from the vocational courses have been admitted to the pro- 
fessional colleges from the available seats for admission. In 
polytechnics also it has been observed that only 6.24% of the 
Students have been admitted. From the above statistics it 
Indicates that few vocational students are getting admission 
for the professional higher education. 


The students having merit but no means or having no 
other source can be made fit to enter into the work force either 
in the form of self-employment or wage employment with the 
help of structured training of terminal nature either in the 
institutes or in industries. ‘Various measures are taken to 
permit this concept. Under the Special Vocationalised Educa- 
tion Training Scheme the provision of providing experience 
has been made. The training has been imparted in the 
various undertakings including industries in the State. The 
Students passed out from the vocational courses in specific 
field identified for the purpose. It is the experience that 
unless the students are shown their places of work in the 
Society, the terminal nature courses, or specialised training 
programmes will not be useful. 135 students under this 
Scheme have taken training in various organisations after 
Passing Higher Secondary Vocational Courses for a duration 
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of six months, but they are not absorbed by these organiza- 
tions. In order to show their place of work in the society, 
it is necessary to reframe the recruitment rules to accommo- 
date these students in the private as well as Government 
undertakings. No effort in this direction has been made БО 
far in the Maharashtra State. i 

The Director of Training is the overall controlling officer 
of all types of Technical and Vocational Institutes in the 
State (excluding Engineering Colleges and Polytechnics) and 
he is assisted by the Dy. Director of Technical Education 
(Voc.) with some supporting staff. At the regional levels the 
Dy. Directors of Tech. Education of the regions are carrying 
out the work of supervision and administration with the help 
of Dist. Vocational Education Officers in ihe region. At 
present there are 30 Districts in the State of Maharashtra and 
these districts are distributed among the 9 Dist. Vocational 
Education Officers. Each Dist. Vocational Education Officer 
is looking after 3 to 4 Districts for supervising the work of 
vocational education. The Dist. Vocational Education Otfi- 
cers are assisted by the supporting staff to carry out their 
work such as: 


(a) Work of survey of the District to identify and recom- 
mend the courses; 
(b) To assist the Institutes in his District for getting 
proper staff and getting training; 
' (с) Recommending the institutes for running proper 
vocational courses; 
(d) Release the grants to the Institutes. 


At the Head Office level one post of Dy. Director of Tech. 
Education (Voc. is created and he is assisting the State 
Director of Training in the administrative and training 
matters. 

During the year 1984-85 this Department has proposed 11 
posts of Dist. Vocational Education Officers so that the pre- 
sent load on the Dist. Vocational Education Officers will be 
minimised. Looking to the response to the scheme from the 
Students it has become essential to increase the facilities of 
the vocational education. As during 1984-85, 11 more posts of 
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the Dist. Vocational Education Officers will be created raising 
the total number to 20, thereby the load on the present Dist. 
Vocational Education Officers will be reduced and one Dist. 
Vocational Education Officer will look after one Dist. or 
maximum two. In order to assess the manpower requirement 
and to give the students career education one post of Statis- 
tical Assistant and one post of Counsellor is attached to the 
office of the Dist. Vocational Education Officer. 


The Scheme of Examination for Std. XII is as follows: 


(1) One language 100 marks 
(2) Any three optional subjects from 
general education 300 marks 


(3) Any one Vocational subject from 
among the Vocational Courses 
prepared by the Board (in lieu 
of one language and one optional 
subject) 200 marks 


According to the above scheme the first H.S.C. Examina- 
tion in Vocational Courses was conducted in April, 1980 by 
the Board of Secondary and Higher Secondary Educaticn, 
Pune. The Examination of XI Std. is conducted as internal 
examination by the concerned Institutes. The eligibility of 
vocatienal students for admission to the different universities 
in appropriate faculties has been accepted. 

During 1982-83 there were a total of 218 Institutes of 
which 191 were in urban areas (Population more than 30.000) 
and 27 in rural areas. During 1983-84, there were 250 Insti- 
tutes out of which 211 were in urban areas and 39 in rural 
areas. In the six main Faculties/Groups there were 23 courses 
upto 1983-84 and total number of batches (each of 25) are 467 
resulling in intake capacity of 11,075. During the ycar 1982-83. 
6847 students have appeared for the examination out of which 
4472 students have passed. 

It is observed that for teaching purposes, teachers with 
suitable qualifications and experience are not available. It 
15 necessary to give them in-service training during vocation 
50 that they will be in a position; to impart instructions effec- 
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tively. For successful implementation of the vocational 
education at + 2 level the participation of the various orga- 
nisations where the training facilities are available is obtained. 
The teachers working under the vocational scheme are trying 
to maintain contacts with the various organisations but it is 
Observed that full and wholehearted co-operation is not 
extended by the organisations. Further, it is experienced that 
many of the organisations are preferring the : vocational 
students for apprenticeship as compared to the students who 
come from the general stream. ` 

For running the courses there is a lot of financial strains. 
Government of Maharashtra has given the permission to open 
the vocational courses on no-grant-in aid basis to the various 
Institutes. They are finding it difficult to run the courses 
for want of finances. Hence, if courses are to be run effectively 
the grant to the extent of at least recurring expenditure, i.e., 
the salary of the teachers, and raw materials required for 
conducting the practicals etc. be borne by the Government, 

At the national level, Government of India is considering 
very actively to make the Apprentices Act, 1961 applicable to 
those students passing vocational courses at -- 2 level and 
accordingly there will be à fourth category of apprentices, i.e., 
technical (Vocational) apprentices. They wil be sent for on 
the job vigorous practical training to the industries or any 
such organisation where facilities exist and they should be 
paid stipend for the minimum period of one year as per the 
rate fixed by the Government of India. The stipend is to be 
paid by the organization where the students will be under- 
going training. If this materialises, the bi-focal pattern 
adopted by the Government of Maharashtra at + 2 level and 
a terminal pattern after + 2 stage will prove most successful 
for self-entrepreneurs as well as for gainful-employment in 
the appropriate field. 
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3. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN KARNATAKA 


The need for change in the education system of the 
country was engaging the attention of Government of India, 
State Governments and the Education Experts for the last 
few years. It was felt that education has become highly aca- 
demic and unpurposeful for a majority of students especially 
to those from rural background. Even though a majority of 
Students want ultimately to enter the world of work, there is 
no conscious effort to provide suitable training for them to 
enter the world of work except in the case of a minor section 
who secure seats in Colleges of Engineering, Medicine, Agri- 
culture and allied courses at college level and polytechnics and 
Industrial Training Institutions, etc., at the Higher Secondary 
level. The number of students in the general Degree Courses 
keeps on swelling and the products therefrom are pronounced 
more and more unemployable as the requirement of develop- 
ing economy has not been considered. There is a need for 
trained personnel at different levels in almost every area of 
vocation. Trained personnel in some of the vocations are not 
available when thousands of general graduates are found 
available but unemployable. This situation has led to 2 
feeling of devaluation of the degrees in the eyes of the society 
and the students themselves. Some of the students have been 
demanding jobs instead of degree certificates on the occasion 
of many Convocations. It implies that there is a great felt 
~ need for job-oriented courses or vocational education. 


For many of the students, S.S.L.C. becomes the terminal 
stage due to the ссопспис backwardness of families in 
the rural areas. Almost every Taluk Headquarters and Town 
has Junior Colleges with facilities for Higher Secondary (Pre- 
University) Education, Sometimes, such parents from rural 
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areas can afford to send their children for Higher Secondary 
Education also. After that, it becomes practially a terminal 
Stage for a good number of students as they cannot go for 
general higher studies or higher technical courses, facilities 
for which are normally available in big towns and cities. 
Many students may desire to enter the field of work after 
S.S.L.C. For such students, especially Vocationalised Educa- 
tion is very useful as they can hope to get jobs in the middle 
level managements or can go for self-employment. 


In the year 1964, the Indian Education Commission was 
constituted under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. Kothari. 
The Commission studied all the earlier recommendations and 
suggested a uniform 10 -- 2 +4 3 pattern of education. Con- 
Sequently in 1968 the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India accepted the recommendations through a policy resolu- 
tion of Parliament to this effect. One of the major recom- 
mendations related to the introduction of Vocational Stream 
at the Higher Secondary stage. In the year 1976, the National ° 
Council of Education Research and Training published its 
National Document “Higher Secondary Education and its 
Vocationalisation in which it designed the framework of 
Vocational strain to prepare the students for gainful occupa- 
tions through a number of vocational courses. The National 
Council of Educational Research and Training and the succes- 
Sive Education Commissions and Committees, after careful 
analysis of the prevailing conditions recommended the intro- 
duction of the Novel Innovative Measure, namely “‘Vocation- 
alisation of Education", whereby they recommended establish- 
ment of close links between education and employment. The 
recommendation as accepted by the Government of India. 
and communicated to the State Governments demanded 
urgent measures to introduce Vocational Courses at the -- 2 
stage of the 10 + 2 + 3 pattern of education in as many 
areas as possible including those of Agriculture, Industry, 
Trade, Commerce, Medicine and Public Health, etc. 


1. Vocationalisation of Education in Karnataka 
Government of Karnataka accepted the scheme of 
Vocationalisation of Higher Secondary Education as commu- 
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nicated by the Government of India. The State Government 
sanctioned the implementation of the scheme in their Order 
No. ED 64 TPU 76 dated 12th July 1977. This order granted 
permission for:- 


(i) the implementation of the scheme of Vocational Edu- 
cation in accordance with the Government of India 
pattern under the purview of a state level committee 
of the Government; appointing a State Level Officer 
designated as Director of Vocational Education who 
will be responsible for organising and supervising the 
Scheme including the preparation of syllabus and 
arranging for instructional staff, material and training 
facilities and monitoring the scheme. 

(i) the Constitution of a State Level Committee and 
Syllabus Committees as may be required and the 
District Level Committees consisting of representatives 
of general education, Technical Education, Labour, . 
Health, Agriculture, Veterinary and Animal Husbandry, 
Services Industries (specially Small Scale Industries), 
Planning, Development, Government and Private In- 
dustries, etc., the introduction of the scheme in the 
districts of Bangalore, South Kanara and Dharwar as 
a Pilot scheme. 


IL Formation jof the Department of Vocational 

Education and State Council of Vocational Education 

The State Government accorded sanction to the creation 
of a Directorate of Vocational Education under the Admini- 
strative control of the Education and Youth Services Depart- 
ment with Headquarters at Bangalore, as per their Order No. 
ED 64 TPU 16, Bangalore, dated 12-7-1977. In the initial 
stage, the Department consisted of the Director of Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Educational Officer at the State 
level and Five Deputy Directors of Vocational Education at 
Division level. ч 

Now the Directorate consists of the Director, one Уоса- 
tional Education Officer, one Deputy Director of Vocational 
Education (Headquarters and Administration), one Accounts 
Officer (drawn from the State Accounts Department) and the 
Subordinate staff. Four Deputy Directors of Vocational Edu- 
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cation are located at different divisional offices at Mangalore, 
Shimoga, Dharwar and Raichur with the subordinate staff. 

The Director of Vocational Education works under the 
control of the Commissioner for Public Instruction, Karna- 
taka, Bangalore. There is a proposal for the reorganisation 
of the Department with tne additional staff to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the Department in view of the rapid progress, 
achieved in Vocationalisation of Education in the Síate. 

The Government also constituted a Committee called 
*State Council of Vocational Education" vide Order No. ED 
30 TPU 78 dated 15-5-1978, nominating the Director of Voca- 
tional Education as Ex-Officio Chairman and the Vocational 
Education Officer as Ex-Officio Secretary. This Committee 
was reconstituted in the year 1980. 

The functions of the State Council are as follows:- 


(i) to evolve norms for the conduct of examinations for 
Vocational Education; 

(1) to frame and approve regulations, syllabi etc., for the 
examinations; 

(iii) to award Diplomas to students who complete the 
examination and the training prescribed; 

(v) to review the working of the Directorate of Voca- 
tional Education and to place the annual report of 
the working cf the Directorate before the State Advi- 
sory Board for Vocational Education. 


ПІ. Surveys 

The scheme of Vocationalisation is expected to be imple- 
mented at the District Level. The Government of India 
advised conducting of a detailed Survey of the Districts to 
assess the possibilities of employment opportunities and selec- 
tion of Vocational Courses to be located in suitable institutions. 
It was also intended to estimate the employment potential 
likely to develop in the near future in the districts and to 
suggest new job-oriented courses for introduction in selected 
institutions who achieve the best possible results in an eco- 
nomical way. For this purpose, the Government of Karnataka 


sanctioned a scheme for the survey of the districts as per 


their Order No. ED 156 TPU 77 dated 26-9-1977. Accordingly, 
a survey of 19 districts was conducted and the survey report. 
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was published and made use of to consider the sanction of 
Vocational courses in the respective areas. 


IV. Sanction of Courses and Institutions — Yearwise 

The Government of India suggested 112 Vocational sub- 
jects for introduction. Out of these, the Government of 
Karnataka adopted 37 courses. Two courses were withdrawn 
“subsequently. The list of the courses is enclosed. 


In the first year of introduction, i.e., 1977-78, 51 Voca- 
tional courses were introduced in 13 institutions of 3 repre- 
sentative Districts with an intake capacity of 1,275 students. 
During 1978-79 the Vocationalisation was extended to another 
6 districts by introducing 61 courses in 32 institutions with 
an additional intake capacity of 1,555 students. Forty courses 
were introduced in 32 institutions in the remaining 10 districts 
during the year 1979-80. The total number of courses offered 


during the year 1983-84 are 199 in 116 institutions with an 


intake capacity of 4975 students. 


V. Admission of Students 


(a) Admission to all the Vocational Courses in General 
is open to all students who have passed: 
(1) the S.S.L.C. examination conducted by the Karna- 
taka State Secondary Education Board; or 
(i) the Indian Certificate of Secondary Education 
Examination conducted by the Council for the 
Indian School Certificate Examination; or 
(ii) any other examination recognised as equivalent 
to the Karnataka S.S.L.C. Examination. 
(b) Admission is made on the basis of merit in the qua- 


lifying examination and an aptitude test prescribed by 
Government. 


VI Selection of Students 


(1) No courses are permitted to have more than 30 stu- 
dents nor fewer than 20 unless otherwise specially 
permitted by the Director; 

(2) There is reservation of S.C./S.T. and other weaker 


sections of the society in each course as per Govern- 
ment Notification in this behalf; 
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(3) There is an aptitude test for a method of evaluation 
of the suitability of individual student, for each course 
adopted for selection in addition to the marks in the 
qualifying examination; А 

(4) For some of the courses, psychology test for physical 
fitness or age or ай of them is considered. 


VII. Fee Concession and other Facilities to Students 
Basically, this is a course in the Pre-University Education 

and the rules and regulations relating to the grant of fee 

concessions and scholarships applicable to the students of Pre- 


University Education are applicable to the students of Voca- 
tional stream. 


УШ. Regulations, Syllabi and Conduct of Examination 

The Syllabi of various Vocational Courses have been 
framed in close collaboration with the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New Delhi, so as to suit 
the requirements of vocation in various fields. Review of the 
syllabi is also being taken up whenever it is necessary, in con- 
sultation with the N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi and Experts in thi 
concerned fields, r lere ds 

There shall be two Semesters in each academic year. The 
First Semester shall extend from the date of reopening of 
the institution after the summer vacation, from 1st of July 
to 31st of October and the Second Semester from 1st December 
to 31st of March of the following year. Each Semester shall 
consist of 16 weeks of class work. There will be continuous 
internal assessment in subjects of Раг1-11 of the course. At 
the end of the First and Third Semesters, there shall be ап 
End Examinaticn in subjects of Part-II only conducted ру. 
the Teaching Staff of the institutions concerned. 

The course of study shall consist of two years, Part-I and 
Part-II. The scheme of teaching, training and examination in 
Subjects listed under Part-I of the course shall be common to 
both academic and Vocational streams. The examination in 
subjects of Part-I will be held once at the end of the year. 
The teaching, training and examination of subjects under 
Part-II of the course, shall be arranged under a semester 
Scheme, consisting of four semesters of 16 weeks’ duration 
(four months) each. The scheme shall also include a period 
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of intensive practical training in the vocational course during 
the time stipulated for each course. Students sudying in any 
of the Diplomas offered in the institution under the academic 
control of the Department of Vocational Education will not 
be permitted to undergo simultaneously another full-time 
course at a different institution. The course of study extends 
over a period of two years, co-terminous with the Pre-University 
course. Students seeking admission to job-oriented Vocational 
Pre-University Diploma course or studying can claim exemp- 
tions in certain Part-I subjects if they fulfil the academic 
qualification prescribed. 

Every student should have a minimum of 75% attendance 
in each academic subject under Part-I to qualify himself to 
appear for the subjects under Part-I. Every student should 
have an average minimum attendance of 8095 in the academic 
Subjects under Part-II for being eligible to appear for exami- 
nation of the ccurses of both Semester I and II put together. 
Condonation of attendance requirement stated above to an 
extent of 15% will be considered in genuine cases and for 
valid reasons by the Heads of the Institutions. Those candi- 
dates who fail to put in the minimum acceptable attendance 
are required to repeat the course afresh in all respects. 

The students studying in the vocaticnal institutions under 
the control of the Director of Vocational Education should 
conduct themselves well and maintain discipline in the 
institution. 


On the recommendation of the Heads of the Institution. 
disciplinary action such as imposing fine, or subjecting 4 
Student to enquiry and dismissal will be ordered for misbe- 
haviour or for indiscipline, 

Seeking exemptions in subjects where a student has 
already established proficiency availing exemption are liable 
to be declared under class in respective parts, provided one 
passes in all the required subjects by securing the minimum 
marks prescribed for a pass in each subject, 


There is no Internal Assessment for subjects under Part-I. 
The total marks for Internal Assessment for each of Theory, 
Practical and Drawing subjects under Part-II shall be 50. The 
evaluation of Internal assessment in respect of theory subjects 
Shall be made up of tests (announced and unannounced) and 
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assignments quizzes. 'The internal assessment in respect of 
Practical and Drawing subjects shall be based on the main- 
tenance of records, journals, the actual conduct of experiment 
and classification of result or drawings conducted in the class 
and also tests. Students are required to be regular to tests, 
assignments and practical work. The Practical experience or 
field work training or in-plant training or intensive practical 
training or visit to works etc., shall be valued on the basis of 
Diary Record prepared by the candidates as an internal assess- 
ment only for a maximum of 50 marks. The Education Tour 
wherever prescribed shall be valued on the diary maintained 
by the students and reports submitted and valued for a maxi- 
mum of 50 marks. The marks scored by the student in 
internal assessment shall be added to the marks of examina- 
tion at the end of examination for the subject while declaring 
results. The marks once awarded for internal assessment. 
Shall be final unless the student is permitted to repeat the 
course afresH. : 

Public Examination shall be conducted at the end of each 
year for II and IV Semesters in all subjects of Part-I and 
Part-II according to prescribed syllabus and scheme of exa- 
mination. There wil be two examinations each year, the 
Annual and the Supplementary; the annual examination will 
be conducted for all the Diploma Courses and the Supplemen- 
tary to only such of the courses notified. The date and 
timings of these examinations shall be as per time-table noti- 
fied for the purpose. The detailed time-tables for all examina- 
tions will be announced well in time as may be determined 
by the Chairman, State Council of Vocational Education. The 
candidates have to take the examination from the institution 
where they are studying or studied last which are generally 
fixed as Centres of examination or at any other Centre at which 
they are notified to take the examination. The admission 
tickets will be issued to the candidates by the head of the 
institution where they have registered. Malpractices in the 
examination will be severely dealt with and candidates found 
guilty will be cleared by the State Council of Vocational Edu- 
cation for appearing at the examination and penalty will be 
imposed as per rules laid down. 


In the Part-I of the course, candidates who secure not less 
than 3095 in the subject and 3596 in the aggregate shall be 
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declared to have passed in Part-I. Candidates who secure not 
less than 4096 in the Theory papers and 5096 in each of the 
practical prescribed for the examination counting both Inter- 
nal Assessment and Examination at the end of Semester put 
together for all the subjects, shall be declared to have passed 
Part-II. Candidates who obtain 6096 and above of the maxi- 
mum marks for each Part shall be declared to have passed 
that Part in First Class. Candidates who obtain 5096 or more 
marks but less than 6096 of the maximum for each part shall 
be placed in Second Class for that part. All other candidates 
successful in all the subjects of the Semester shall be placed 
in the Pass Class in the respective parts. Promotion from 
the First Semester to the Second Semester and from the Third 
Semester to the Fourth Semester is automatic. 

Marks Card will be arranged to be issued to every candi- 
date who appears for the Public Examination through the 
Head of the Institution through which he appeared, soon 
after the results are published. Candidate can obtain dupli- 
cate marks card by paying the prescribed fees and after esta- 
blishing the fact of the loss to the satisfaction of the 
Vocational Education Officer (Exam.). A consolidated marks 
card will be arranged to be issued to a candidate if all the 
previous original marks cards issued are surrendered and the 
prescribed fees paid. The applications must be made through 
the institution. 

The State Council for Vocational Education issues Dip- 
lomas to the successful candidates. 


IX. Vertical Mobility 


As per the details of the scheme of Vocationalisation of 
Education, higher secondary education is treated as a terminal 
Stage. In this connection, many education experts have ёХ- 
pressed opinion that this should not become a dead end of 
the educational career of the students. Accordingly, the 
Government and this department approached the University 
authorities to provide facilities for Vertical Mobility by giving 
admissions to these students to B.A., ог B.Com., as the case 
may be, depending upon the subjects studied by them in the 
Pre-University Education level. All the Universities have 
already prcvided these facilities to the students for the 
present. 
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X. Placement 


This is a very important subject in the successful imple- 
mentation of the scheme of Vocational Education. The 
Vocational Courses are found useful for the jobs of middle 
level managements in Government Departments, Industrial 
undertakings and Business Firms. Action has been taken by 
this Department for placement of the students passing the 
Pre-University Examination with Vocational Subjects. In the 
year 1979, the Government constituted a High Level Commit- 
tee consisting of several Heads of Departments to examine 
the matter of placement. Accordingly, the Heads of Depart- 
ments expressed the opinion that the courses have been found 
useful to certain categories of posts in their respective depart- 
ments, and they agreed to propose amendments tc the Cadre 
and Recruitment Rules of their Departments to accommodate 
the students coming out of the examination with Vocational 
courses. Some of the departments have already made such 
provisions in the rules and other Departments have also been 
advised tc follow suit. For example, the Karnataka Electri- 
city Board have offered the posts of Overseers, Assistant 
Store-keepers, Junior Assistants, etc., in their department. 
Similarly, the Department of Co-operation have recognised the 
course of “Co-operation” for appointment of these students 
as Secretaries in the Primary Agricultural Credit Co-operative 
Societies. Certain Industrial Establishments have also appoin- 
ted these students in their establishments keeping in view the 
qualification. Certain courses have been recognised by the 
Banking Commission also for appointment of clerical staff in 
the Nationalised Banks. 


XI. Finances | 

During the current year, an amount of Rs. 55.00 lakhs has 
been allotted by the State Government to meet the expendi- 
ture in connection with the Vocational Education in the State. 
This is a Plan Expenditure. The funds released under the 
Head “277-Education D-5-IV Transferred Scheme of Vocation- 
alisation of Higher Secondary Education", are for (a) Grant- 
jn-aid to non-Government institutions both recurring and 
Non-recurring, (b) Expenditure on Vocational courses in 
Gcverrment institutions, and (c) Expenditure on examination. 
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In the initial stages of the scheme itself, these appoint- 
ments are made by a Committee at the institution level 
wherein the Deputy Director of Vocational Education also 
participates as a nominee of the Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Rules of recruitment made by the Government are appli- 
cable to such full-time appointments. In addition to the 
teaching staff, the institutions are permitted to appoint one 
fuli-time Clerk-cum-Typist if the Institution is running two 
courses or more. In case there are four courses in: an institu- 
tion, the appointment of a Helper is also permitted. 


XIL Strategy for Expansion of the Scheme 

This is actually a scheme for change of education system 
at the Pre-University level. This aims at the diversification 
of the students from the main stream of General Education 
to the Vocational stream. As per the scheme approved by the 
Government of India, at least 50 per cent of the students are 
expected to be diverted to the vocational stream during the 
Sixth Five Year Plan. As already noted in the earlier paras, 
this department started the scheme in the year 1977-78 with 
only 13 institutions and now it has been extended to 116 
institutions. There is demand from several institutions for 
starting the vocational courses. Due to financial stringency 
only limited institutions are being permitted to start the 
course each year. As already noted, if more financial assist- 
ance becomes available, all these institutions can be permitted 
to start the vocational courses. However, the Department has 
planned to extend the scheme to 45 more institutions during 
the academic year 1984-85. The department proposed to 
extend the scheme to all the Junior Colleges in the State in 
the phased manner subject to availability of finances. 


4. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN KERALA 


Iniroduction of Vocational Courses at the two year stage 
after S.S.L.C. is a part of National Educational Policy. Edu- 
cation Ministers Conference and Planning Commission have 
accorded a very high priority to this programme. The objec- 
tive is to divert at least 50% of the students completing 
S.S.L.C. to one or other Vocational Courses. 

The courses are aimed at development of competencies 
in terms of theoretical knowledge and practical skills related 
to specific vocations. The theoretical knowledge is imparted 
in schools while practical skills are given in Farms, Produc- 
tion centres, Polytechnics, Research institutions etc., both 
under Government (Central and State) and private sectors. 
The object of the course being to prepare the students with 
adequate skills for getting directly employed in suitable voza- 
tions preferabfy through self-employment, the programme 
takes care to impart a certain level of general education and 
also theoretical knowledge for subjects which have relevance 
to pariicular vocational areas. The general educational com- 
ponents of the vocational programme are strong enough to 
enable the academic mobility. 

The two year Vocaticnal Higher Secondary Courses were 
introduced in 19 schools in the State during 1983-84 and 52 
schools during 1984-85. The vocational areas selected for the 
introduction of the courses are: (1) Agriculture, (2) Animal 
Husbandry, (3) Dairying, (4) Engineering and Technology, 
(5) Fisheries and (6) Para-medical. Admission to each course 
is restricted to 25 pupils and two courses are introduced in 
each school. 


Course Contents and Curriculum 

The course is really a multipurpose course. The syllabus 
in the various subjects have been so designed as to enable the 
students who successfully complete the course (1) to take up 
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a vocation or (2) ta pursue an academic carcer (B.A. or B.Sc. 
course) in Universities or (3) to appear for competitive tests 
for selection to a professional course (Engineering, Medicine, 
Veterinary Science, Agriculture etc.) 

The training given in the vocational subjects will enable 
the candidates who have successfully completed the course to 
pursue a vocational career in the respective areas of their 
specialisation. It is with this end in view that ‘the syllabi 
in the various subjects have been drawn up by experts in the 
various disciplines. 

The remaining subjects are common to this course and 
the pre-Gegree course of the Universities in Kerala. The 
syllabi of the various subjects have been given an orienta- 
tion towards the vocational subjects. A comparison of the 
syllabus and the time allocation for various subjects in this 
course and the  pre-degree course will show that a higher 
standard has been aimed at in this course. 50 to 60% of the 
time is devoted for vocational subjects. The extra time 
required for instruction is managed by increasing the number 
of working days in a year and the working hours in a day. 
The course runs for 40 weeks each year with 32 hours of 
instruction per week. The second language has been com- 
pletely omitted in the vocational course. But in view of the 
fact that the students who complete this course successfully 
would have achieved a higher degree of proficiency in other 
subjects, it would not be difficult for them to learn a second 
language in the degree course of the University if at all a 
Student joins a degree course after this vocational course. 


Selection of Vocational Courses 


The areas of Vocational subjects have been selected based 
on manpower survey. The chosen areas are Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Paramedical and Engineering 
and Technology. Though unemployment exists among edu- 
cated youth, it is a sad fact that there is dearth of hands in 
the State in certain specified areas. The Department of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry of the State are running 
without adequate qualified personnel. It is hoped that the 
produeis of the Vocational Higher Secondary Courses can very 
well be employed as middle level officers. The State has not 
been able to make much headway in the fishing industry 
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though it has been plessed with a lengthy coast-line. The 
inland fishing industry can also be developed with the vast 
backwaters and lakes. The vocational course in Fisheries has 
been introduced with a view to harness the maximum poten- 
tial existing :in the State. The trained personnel in Рага- 
medical areas are in great shortage in the State. Para-medical 
courses in Audiometry, EE.G., E.C.G. Technician courses 
etc., are much needed to cope up with the merging technology. 
The Engineering and Technology Courses are introduced in 
trades where no courses are existing at the degree diploma or 
LT. level and there is scope for self-employment. Altogether 
25 courses in the above areas have been introduced so far. It 
is also planned to introduce vocational courses in areas like 
Banking, Commerce, Insurance, Forestry, Woodcraft etc., in 
due course. 


Selection of Institutions 

As a State policy the vocational courses are introduced 
only in Secondary Schools. The Engineering and Technology 
Courses are introduced in Junior Technical Schools as the 
courses can be introduced there without much extra invest- 
ment due to the existing infrastructure. 

The prime considerations in the selection of institution 
adopted by the State are: (1) Backwardness (Rural based), (2) 
Minimum investment in additional buildings, (3) Availability 
of Training establishments like Agricultural Farms, Vete- 
rinary Hospitals, Production Units, Fishing Industries etc., in 
the locality, (4) Availability of qualified teachers to handle 
classes on part-time basis. 


Implementation Strategy 

While introducing the Vocational Higher Secondary Edu- 
cation in the State, Government decided to minimise the 
expenditure on staff. buildings, avoid duplication of infra- 
structural facilities, make use of the existing facilities and 
utilize the spare capacity of the various industrial and other 
establishments. Care has been taken to keep up maximum 
flexibility in the vocational courses so that with minimum 
wastage and inconvenience the courses can be changed as 
the situation demands. 

There are two types of secondary schools existing in the 
State: Junior Technical Schools and High Schools. The Junior 
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Technical Sehools are having certain infrastructure and the 
vocational courses in Engineering and Technology can be 
introduced in these schools with minimum investment. 50 
the Government decided to introduce the vocational courses 
in Engineering and Technology in the Junior Technical 
Schools alone. 

Vocational courses in Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries are introduced in the High Schools. There again 
care has been taken to see that either an agricultural farm, 
a Veterinary Hospital or a Fisheries establishment is existing 
within the vicinity of the school selected. A Para-medical 
course in Audiometric and E.C.G. Technician is introduced 
in a school which is very close to a medical college. 

The various departments, viz., Agriculture, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Fisheries, Technical and General Education, Medical 
Education, Industries etc., are very actively involved in this 
programme. It is the State Government decision that the 
vocational part of the course should be guided and nurtured 
by the departments and the departments have to adopt the 
vocational part of the course for iis successful implementa- 
tion. 


Staff Structure 


The policy of the Government is to administer the 
vocational higher secondary courses with a minimum full- 
iime staff. Unlike in Arts and Science Colleges imparting 
Pre-degree education, the administrative staff of the course 
at the school level is carried out without any extra ministerial 
staff. The head of the school is in full charge of the pro- 
gramme and he is paid a special allowance of Rs. 150/- а 
month. 


The general education part of the programme which i$ 
very much the same as that of the Pre-degree is handled by 
qualified teachers (minimum М.АУМ.Ѕс., Second Class — as 
prescribed for the University teachers) on part-time basis. А 
panel of teachers is prepared by the head of the institution 
after obtaining the willingness of the qualified teachers work- 
ing in the nearby colleges and schools. The services of retired 
professors and in exceptional cases, services of unemployed: 
qualified persons are also utilised for handling classes. The 
Staff engaged on part-time basis are paid suitable remunera- 
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tion on hourly basis (Ranging from Rs. 25 to 30). The system 
works out very well in the State, and the classes are conducted 


without any interruption. 


Laboratory Practicals 

The schools in the State are having fairly well equipped 
laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and Biology. It is further 
strengthened by adding essential equipments to attain a level 
comparable with the laboratories for Pre-degree courses. These 
laboratories are managed by the qualified school staff and 
no extra staff is provided. 


Vocational Subjects 

50 to 60% of the instructional time is devoted for the 
Vocational subjects and it may come to 560 Hours in a year. 
As the scheme envisages more on-the-job training than that 
of classroom learning, only 20% of the instructional time is 
devoted for classroom learning in the vocational subject and 
the rest of the time is devoted for on-the-job training. 


In the case of Engineering and Technology vocational 
courses which are exclusively introduced in Junior Technical 
Schools, practical training is arranged in the institution 
itself. Minimum facilities are provided in the schools. On- 
the-jcb training is also imparted taking the students to the 
nearby industrial establishments. Experts from the practical 
field are also engaged on part-time basis to impart practical 
skills to the students. The heads of the institutions are fully 
authorised to invite persons of high skills and experience to 
impart training to the students in specified areas. The State 
Governments have taken a very liberal attitude in this 
respect giving top priority to Vocational Education and 
given blanket orders 10 the various esiablishments, produc- 
tion centres etc., to render the services of the experts in the 


various institutions on the request of the Heads of institutions. 
The scheme works out very well in the Junior Technical 


Schools in the State, though of course with some teething 
troubles here and there. Minimum rumber of staff to 
manage the workshops established in the schools are г150 
employed. à 

The vocational courses in Agriculture, Animal Husbandry 
and Fisheries which are introduced in the schools are func- 
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tioning in a slightly different way. The vocational part of 
the course is vested fully under the charge of a full time 
senior officer drafted from the concerned State Department. 
The head of the institution is in overall command of the 
situation and he is responsible for arranging the instructional 
facilities on the general subjects. 


arrange facilities in the 
the students. The technical officer will also function as 


also responsible for arra 


ship and Management which is included as one of the sub- 
jects of study. 


A paramedical course on "Audiometry and ЕССС i 
introduced this vear in one of the schools which is located 


near to a Medical College. The Headmaster is in overall 


charge of the Scheme and responsible for providing instruc- 
tional facilities in the general Subjects. 


of the course is fully under the charge of the authorities of 
the Medical College. 


practicals in the vocat 
Medical College itself. 
charge of the scheme. 


ment is seriously thinking of starting courses of similar 
nature without duplication, in other areas of the State. 


Advisory Committee on Vocational Education 


A high level committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Minister for Education has been constituted for advising on 
the various aspects of the Vocational Higher Secondary Edu- 
cation. The Vice Chancellors of the Universities in the 
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State, various heads of the depariments and Some educational 
experts are members of the Committee. The Siluation is 
reviewed pericdically and improvements are made on the 
advice of the committee. 


Board of Vocational Higher Secondary Education 

Apart from the Advisory Committee, 2 Board of Voca- 
tional Higher Secondary Education under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. A. K. N. Nambiar, Commissioner for Entrance Exa- 
пипайопв, has been constituted. The functions of the commit- 
tee arc: the overall supervision of the implementation of the 
programme, preparation of curriculum and teaching mate- 
rials, conduct of the Examination and Certification, place- 
ment of passouts etc. Various heads of departments, Deans 
Of Science of various Universities, Commissioner for 
Educational Development and Research are the members of 
the Board. The board meets often and reviews the situation. 
The Special Officer of Vocational Higher Secondary Educa- 
tion is the member secretary of the Board. 


Administrative Set Up аі the State Level 

The Vocational Higher Secondary Scheme is introduced 
in the State only from 1983-84 onwards. Initially Govern- 
ment have created a post of Special Officer with the a skeletal 
Supporting staff for the administration of the scheme. The 
functions and responsibilities of the Special Officer jare 
greatly increased due to the introduction of the scheme in 
more and more schools. The situation warrants the creation 
of a separate department as proposed in the National Semi- 
nars conducted under the auspices of the NCERT. The 
proposal for the creation of “Department of Vocational 
Education” in the State 1s on the anvil and it is expected 
that the Government will take a favourable decision without 
any delay. 


Conclusion 

On the whole, the scheme has been accepted by the people 
of the State wholeheartedly. But, of course, doubts remain 
in the minds of the people of the future of the students who 
pass out of the scheme. The declared pclicy ої the Hon’ble 
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Prime Minister to delink degree from employment has really 
kindled a ray of hope in the minds of the people. The re- 
cruitment policy is also to be given a radical change so that 
with the adoption of Vocational Education the youth will 
come out of the educational institutions fully equipped to 
be put on the jobs contrary to the present state of affairs. 


5. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN CHANDIGARH ! 


The Union Territory of Chandigarh though perhaps one 
of the smallest administrative units in the Indian Union has 
been a trend setter in many fields. Even on ihe educational 
map of India, Chandigarh figures as the most educattionally 
advanced area with a literacy rate of 644896. Thus, it took 
the challenge and introduced the new 'work-centred system 
of education in the year 1977 and thus the old higher secon- 
dary system was done away with. The new system was 
introduced up to the secondary level and the plus two stage 
was postponed for the time being probably because of (a) 
the temporary status of Chandigarh, (b) indecision of 
. neighbouring States of Punjab and Haryana in respect of the 
new system, (c) paucity of funds, and (d) non-acceptance of 
plus two stage courses as equivalent to the university courses 
by the Punjab University. 

But in keeping with-its tradition of being a pace-setter, 
it implemented the plus (Ус stage of new educational system 
in the year 1981 but only the academic stream of plus iwo 
stage could be introduced though the system involves two 
Streams, namely, the academic stream and the vocational 
Stream. The second stream was postponed for a future date 
due to some administrative exigencies. But now a serious 
thought has been given to this subject and the administrators 
are seriously planning to implement the vocational stream as 
well It is now felt that this stream forms the core of this 
new educational programme. 

Prior to the implementation of the new system, it was 
felt that some sort of survey should be conducted so that 
the programmes can be well perceived and structured pro- 
perly. Each and every concept should be clear since the time 
of inception. The conference of secondary boards in 1978 
also suggested a comprehensive survey of the area. The need 
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of the survey is still more persistently felt in the absence of 
Manpower Planning and Employment Generation Council for 
Chandigarh. Thus, in view of all these factors, Director, State 
Institute of  Education-cum-Director, Public Instruction, 
undertook to conduct a comprehensive survey. 


The work on the aforesaid survey started in the month 
of February 1984. The main objective of the survey can 
briefly be stated as follows:- 

(1) to explore the vocational areas; 

(2) to know the empioyment potential in the area; 

(3) to know the trend of emerging occupations. 

(4) to explore the field for self-employment; 


(9) to explore ihe areas in which there is a persistent 
shortage of required manpower; 


(6) to explore the existing training facilities in the area; 
(7) to identify the vocations for the area, 


The data were collected from primary as well as secon- 
dary sources. 


For the collection of primary data the questionnaires 
standardised by N.C.E.R.T. were used to collect information 
irom the persons engaged in that particular activity. 


Secondly, knowledgeable persons in the field were inter- 
viewed. jet 


1 
D 


For collecting secondary data all published data by 
different agencies were collected. 


After fully Scrutinising the information, the following 
areas or family of vocations were identifled:- 


L Agriculture and related vocations: 
(a) Post-harvest technology. 
IL Horticulture based courses: 
(a) Fruit and vegetable preservation and processing. 
IIL Animal Management based courses: 
(a) Dairy husbandry. 
(b) Pig husbandry. 
(c) Goat rearing and aviculture. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


Business and office management: 

(a) Stenography. 

(b) Typewriting. 

(c) Accounting and Auditing. 
Technical Group: 

(a) Electrical domestic appliances and rewinding. 
(b) Building construction technology. 
(c) Electrical motor rewinding. 

(d) Auto electrical maintenance. 

(е) Motor/Auto repair. 

(f) Auto engineering technician. 

(g) Auto upholsterers. 

(h) Electronics technology. 2 
(i) Welding technology. 

(j) Painting technology. 


Home Science based vocations: 

(a) Food preservation. 

(b) Catering, food and catering technology. 

(c) Cookery restaurant service. 

(d) Dress designing and making. i 
(e) Child care and nutrition. ! 
(f) Creche and pre-school management. 

(g) Hosiery, textile and carpet weaving. 
Furniture designing and making: 


Computer technology: 


To remove imbalance between the rural and urban 
areas, to check the migration of population, to create em- 
Ployment and to uplift the standard of living in the rural 
Side the diversification in agricultural activities becomes 
indespensable. Along with the prevailing subsistence farm- 
ing some allied activities or activities subservient to agricul- 
ture suitable to socio-economic structure of the area need to be 
Started. Animal husbandry is the main allied agricultural acti- 
vity in the rural areas of U.T. Since Chandigarh is an agri- 
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culturally backward area having small uneconomic holdings, 
low yield and inadequate irrigation facilities, animal husban- 
dry can provide supplementary source of income particularly 
to small and marginal farmers and landless agricultural labour. 
It can be adopted as a subsidiary occupation. Dairy, piggery, 
poultry, bee-keeping etc. have good scope because the mar- 
ket for the products of these small units is ensured in Chandi- 
garh city itself with its rapidly growing population. Animal 
husbandry programmes in Chandigarh had been accorded high 
priority in VI plan with a view to augmenting milk produc- 
tion and subsidiary foods. Animal husbandry also offers 
significant employment opportunities to small and marginal 
farmers. Thus, in this area the following vocations have been 
identified: | 

(1) Dairy technology. 

(2) Pig husbandry. 

(3) Goat rearing and apiculture. 

(4) Post-harvest technology. 


Horticulture too has very limited scope in this area be- 
cause it is a luxury which is to be enjoyed by big farmers 
only. The gestation period is so long that a farmer of this 
areas having average holding of 1.1 hectare cannot even dream 
of it. But at the same time we have Himachal Pradesh, the 
so-called FRUIT LAND in our neighbourhood. From there we 


can get the fruits. Thus, a course in Fruit Processing and 
Preservation can be started. 


Hotei Management Courses 


The survey shows that hotel management vocation is one 
of the most promising vocations these days. There has been 
a tremendous growth of this area over the last decade in this 
region. In 1971 there were 174 hotels/restaurant/eating-shops 
whereas this figure rose to 658 in 1981. This registers an 
increase of 278 per cent. While conducting the survey, the 
hotel owners were interviewed personally and most of them 
visualised expansion of this trade and reported that there 
is persistent shortage in this vocation. The shortage is fur- 
ther established by the fact that there are only about 10 to 15 
per cent skilled or professionally trained workers in this trade 
and the rest are unskilled. Hotel owners express their deep 
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concern over the non-availability of skilled manpower. 'They 
are of the view that i? local skilled persons are available they 
will add to the efficiency of this business. 


There is a Food Craft Institute in Chandigarh which 
trains persons in this field but the number of seats is very 
limited. The product of this institute hardly stays in Chandi- 
garh. They run to big metropolitan cities where they can 
have lucrative business. If this training is imparted in schools 
the local hotels will benefit by their services. Thus, the fol- 
lowing sub-areas in this vocation have been identified: 


(1) Cookery and Restaurant service. 
(2) Catering technology. 
(3) Food processing and preservation. 


Scope for Development Electronics as à Vocation 

In view of the increasing use of electronics industry in 
Punjab, development of Mohali near Chandigarh as an 
“electronic township”, has been thought of. 

It may be noted that there are three very well established 
units in Mohali, Out of these two deal with electronics and 
the third one with computers. Moreover, some other 
firms like PCL, PDD and HARTRON known for electronics 
are being set up and many small-scale units are cropping up. 

There is a strong’ need of ancillary units to be established 
in Chandigarh for the up-coming large-scale units. If two 
years training with emphasis on practical experience is im- 
parted, students can even find self-employment opportunities. 


Scope for Computer Vocation 

Knowledgeable persons in the field and the informants 
of commercial sector strongly recommend Computer as a voca- 
tion for this modern city. The computer is fast becoming an 
essential item in our life. It is expected that it will replace 
ledgers, files, documents and all sorts of temporary records 
in the near future. In a country like India the computer is 
dreaded as an unemployment creating device. But computers 
can be popular in India to a great extent. Instead of finding 
it a rival, the unemployed people may feel that it is a source 
cf employment and a tool like a typewriter or cyclostyling 
machine. 
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If the need for computer programming is from the indus- 
trial side then the students will learn Basic/Pascal/Fortran 
language etc. One Computer with two terminals will give 
ample practice to all the students of a class. 

The technical vocations identified will be introduced later 
on and the first priority will be given to courses based on 
agriculture or vocations subservient to agriculture. Unfortu- 
nately there is no such institution which caters to the needs 
of agriculturists of the area. Animal husbandry courses will 
be given top priority along with Fruit Processing and Preser- 
vation Courses. Home science courses will be given second 
place in the order of priority. 


6. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN PUNJAB 


The Government of Punjab have decided to fall in line 
with the national pattern of 10 + 2 + 3 system of education. 
It has started functioning from IX class in 1984. Keeping 
in view the educational requirements, financial constraints and 
practical consideration, the new system of education would 
be adopted by the State in a phased manner. Vocaitionalisa- 
tion of secondary education would be given due importance in 
the new scheme of education because of its high employment 
or self-employment potential and also for meeting the man- 
Power needs of ever-expanding economy and the social matrix. 

However, the State of Punjab introduced work-compo- 
nent of education at different stages of education from the 
academic year 1975-76. 


Existing Vocational Scheme 

The present: vocational education scheme was implemen- 
ted in 1975, but not as a separate vocational system as 
envisaged in the national concept of vocationalization at 
higher secondary stage. It was decided that in the transi- 
tional period, students taking vocational subjects in the 
Selected schools may join the main academic stream at the 
university level or set themselves up in their field of vocation 
Or to go in for further vocational training. This programme, 
during 1975-76, was introduced in 100 middle schools/middle 
departments of high/higher secondary schools, at elementary 
Stage and 50 higher secondary schools at secondary stage. 
In 1980-81, another 100 high schools were brought under the 
Scheme and 100 more high schools have been covered under 


this scheme in 1982-83. 


Steps Taken for Introducing 
10 + 2 4 3 System of Education 
1. At present there exists a vocational cell headed by 
Deputy Director (Vocationalisation) in the Directorate 
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of Education (Schools), Punjab, which is looking 
after the vocational programmes. A workshop organi- 
sed on 10 -- 2 + 3 from 10-10-1983 to 11-10-1983, 


recommended for the creation of State Council of 
Vocational Education. 


The new 10 + 2 system has been started from the 9th 
class from the academic session 1984-85. 


Syllabus for the 9th and 10th class has been modified 
by the Punjab School Education Board. 


The formulation of criteria for the selection of voca- 
tional courses and institutions is under process and 
is at the stage of finalisation. 
District vocational Surveys of four districts, viz., 
Ludhiana, Jalandhar, Gurdaspur and Faridkot, have 
been conducted and reports have been published which 


serve as the guidelines for the selection of vocational 
courses and institutions. 


ANNEXURE I 


Combined List of Vocations approved up till now (1983) 


for the Secondary Stage. 


Agriculture: 


1: 
2: 
Er 


Horticulture (Vegetable Growing); 
Horticulture (Fruit Growing); 


Animal Husbandry (Poultry, Dairy Husbandry and Dairy 
Technology. 


Civil Engineering: 


4. 
2: 


Plumbing; 


Maintenance and Repairs of Buildings. 


Electrical Engineering: 


6. Electrical Wiring; 
7.. Electrical Gadgets (Maintenance and Repairs); 

8. Motor Winding. | 
Electronics: ү 
9. Transistor/Radio (Assembling, Maintenance and Repairs); 

10. 


Television (Maintenance and Repairs), 
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Mechanical Engineering: 
11. Welding; 
12. Lathe Work; 
13. Diesel Engine (Maintenance and Repairs); 
14. Steel Furniture Manufacturing. 


Automobiles Engineering: 
15. Scooter/Motor Cycle (Repairs and Maintenance); 
16. Car (Repairs and Maintenance). 
Agro-Mechanics: 
17. Repairs and Maintenance of Farm Machinery; 
18. Tractor (Repairs and Maintenance). 
Chemical Engineering: 
19. Preparation of Paints and Varnishes; 
20. Electroplating. 
Commercial Practice: 
21. Typewriting and Shorthand (Punjabi); 
22.  Salesmanship; 
23. Book Keeping and Accountancy; 
24. Stores Keeping and Purchasing; 
25. Typewriting and Shorthand (English). 
Textile Technology: 
26. Weaving Technology; 
27. Dry Cleaning; 
28. Textile Dyeing, Bleaching and Printing; 
29. Hosiery Technology; 
30. Carpet Weaving. 


Manufacturing Sports Goods: 
31. Sports Goods (Wood); 
32. Sports Goods (Leather). 


Manufacture Leather Goods: 
33. General Goods. 
34. Footwear. 


Home Science: s 2 
35. Knitting and Embroidery (Hand and Machine); 
36. Garment Making; 

37. Food Preservation. 
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Para-Medical: 
38. Home Nursing. 
Wood Work: 
39. Furniture Making; 
40. Printing and Composing. 
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71. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF PONDICHERRY 


The Union Territory of Pondicherry comprises of the 
former French establishments of Pondicherry, Karaikal, 
Mahe and Yanam, which are in different parts of the Southern 
India. Pondicherry is the capital of the Union Territory of 
Pondicherry and the town is situated in the east coast of the 
Bay of Bengal about 160 km. south of Madras. Karaikal is 
also on the same coastal line further 150 km. south of Pon- 
dicherry. Both Pondicherry and Karaikal regions are adjoin- 
ing Tamil Nadu. Mahe is situated on the West Coast near 
Calicut, adjoining Kerala and is about 700 km. away from 
Pondicherry. Yanam is situated on ithe east coast near 
Kakinada, adjoining Andhra Pradesh and is about 800 km. 
from Pondicherry. 

К In Pondicherry and Karaikal region Tamil Nadu system 
is followed. In Mahe Kerala system and in Yanam region 
Andhra Pradesh system is followed. 

Vocational education at the + 2 stage in the higher 
Secondary school, was introduced in some four selected H. S. 
Schools in Pondicherry and Karaikal regions to start with, 
during the year 1978-79. There are 20 higher secondary 
Schools in the union territory and it is proposed to introduce 
Vocational courses in all the Higher Secondary Schools in 
Stages as early as possible, after making detailed survey and 
assessing the job potential and needs and aspirations of the 
Students of the school and of the community around. 

The Technical High School (previously Junior Technical 
School) attached to the Polytechnic, has been converted. into 
Technical Higher Secondary School and only Vocational 
Courses are offered in this Institute since the year 1980-81. 
_ As at present the following vocational courses are offered 
in various higher secondary schools and the Technical Higher 
Secondary School in Pondicherry: 
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Electrical motor winding. 

Electrical domestic appliances, maintenance and 
repairs. 

Textile technology. 

Food preservation. 

Plant protection. 

Office secretaryship. 

Medical Lab. assistant. 

Auto mechanic. 

Welding. 

Radio and Television repairs and maintenance. 

Fitting. 

General mechanic. 


The normal intake in the 11th Std. for each vocational 
course offered in the higher Secondary schools is 25. The 
intake for the 11th Std. in the Technical Higher Secondary 
School is restricted to 80 for all the five trades offered. The 
information about the year of starting, passes etc., are fur- 
nished in Annexure I. 


The saîne syllabus as in Tamil Nadu is being followed and 
the students are appearing for the examinations conducted by 
the Tamil Nadu Board, as Tamil Nadu pattern is being 
followed in Pondicherry and Karaikal regions. 


At the State Level a Vocational Committee has been set 
up under the Chairmanship of Education Secretary, heads of 
various departments and organisations and factories, Acade- 


micians, education department Officers, principals, etc. con- 
stitute the membership. 


А vocational survey committee has also been set up with 
members from various Government departments and organi- 
zations, private industrialist, head of concerned Institution in 
the, locality are also being associated with Such meetings. 
Principal of the Polytechnic is the member-secretary who 
convenes the meetings under the chairmanship of Education 
Secretary. 


Regarding instructional facilities like Staff, accommoda- 
tion, equipments etc., the following information is furnished: 
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Staff: For the vocational courses offered in the Higher 
Secondary Schools one post of Vocational Instructor in the 
Subject of the Vocational Course is created in each such school 
and qualified hands are appointed. Also the engineering 
teachers who were appointed in the bifurcated schools and 
prevocational centres are posted in the Schools where voca- 
tional courses have been introduced and conducted. Also 
Some of the staff are drawn from other concerned depart- 
ments on deputation. Qualified persons from private units/ 
industries are elso appointed as part-time staff wherever felt 
necessary. 


For conducting the vocational courses in the Technical 
Higher Secondary School, adequately qualified and experien- 
ced staff is available. Also whenever required the teaching 
Staff of the polytechnic are also deputed to handle some of 
the vocational subjects in their school and give practical 
training/conduct practical classes in the Engineering Labora- 
tories of the Polytechnic. 


Accommodation: At present available accommodation in 
respective higher secondary schools are being made use of 
and are just sufficient and adequate in some of the schools 
and in the other schools necessary accommodation is proposed 
to be provided as early as possible. 


Equipment: Adequate funds are provided to schools for 
the purchase of various equipment, appliances, tools etc., for 
conducting practical classes and table experiments in 
the school itself. In the case of practical classes involving use 
Of Heavy machineries and equipment, the facilities avail- 
able in the Engineering Laboratories of the Polytechnic are 
Used. Also facilities available in the other departments like 
Agriculture Department, Health Department, Electrical 
Department, Govt. Auto Workshop, Private Mills and Indu- 
Stries are being utilised for the conduct of practical experi- 
ments, demonstration etc. Efforts are made to make use of 
available facilities from various sources to the extent possible 
and also at the same time efforts are made to build up labo- 
ratory and other instructional facilities in the schools in a 


Phased manner as far as possible. 
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Implementation of Special Vocational 
Education Training Stipendary Scheme 


The Union Territory of Pondicherry has taken right steps 
in implementing the special vocational education training 
Stipendary scheme of the Ministry of Education, Govt. of India 
for the benefit of students who have passed out +4 2 vocational 
courses in identified areas. Under this scheme 50 placements 
have been sanctioned to Pondicherry. Students who have 
passed -- 2 vocational courses are selected and placed in the 
government departments and industries where placements 
have been secured. Under this programme each selected candi- 
date will be paid a stipend of Rs. 200/- p.m. for six months 
duration and they undergo practical training in the Industry/ 
Department/Organisation. In most cases candidates may get 
absorbed in the Industry/Organisation where they were placed 
for training. For this purpose, even at the time of interview 
and selection of candidates, the management of the industry/ 
organisation is associated and the representative of the 
Industry/Organisation/Department will be a member of the 
selection committee, besides other members from the Board 
of Apprenticeship Training (Southern Region), Educational 
authority, Principal of the Higher Secondary School. 


The responses from the Industry and other government 
departments have been very encouraging. The response from 
+ 2 passed out candidates was very good and overwhelming. 
In fact there were more candidates seeking training place- 
ment than the number sanctioned. and we have also exceeded 
the number allotted and the Govt. of India have been kind 
enough to provide some more placements for candidates. 
Sincere efforts have been made by all concerned and the 
scheme has been launched successfully in the Union Terri- 
tory of Pondicherry and this Union Territory happens to be 
the first in the country to implement the above scheme. It is 
hoped that these schemes will meet with greater success in 
the years to come and benefit the vocational course candidates 
who pass out from + 2 stage, 


Difficulties/Problems Faced 


There are difficulties in proper selection of schools and 
right type of vocational courses in the absence of proper 
machinery at the state level to accurately assess the require- 
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ments of vocational manpower in the locality at the State 
level and regional levels. 

Also, in the absence of the knowledge of clear role the 
vocational education students are expected to play after 4 2 
vocational stream, clear certification and recognition of the 
qualification and prescription of this vocational qualification 
for entry into jobs in Government departments/organisations 
and other employment agencies, there have been difficulties in 
the employment of these vocational stream candidates. 
Though the concept of self-employment is there, yet it 
requires to make a headway іп a significant way in the con- 
text of existing conditions and constraints and lack of 
adequate confidence and entrepreneurship on the part of 
individual candidates. 

There should be a separate Directorate of Vocational 
Education with adequate supporting staff and facilities іс 
take effective action rcquired to successfully and meaningfully 
implement the vocational education programme to provide 
gainful employment and self-employment to + 2 passed out 
vocational education candidates. 


Action Taken/Proposed to be Taken 

It is proposed to strengthen the Administrative machi- 
nery at various levels for effective implementation of voca- 
tional education at + 2 stage. 

Proposal is made to have greater involvement and closer 
collaboration with Industry and employing organisations and 
government departments as far as possible. 

It is also proposed to arrange suitable programmes and 
seminars to expose vocational students to the opportunities 
available and facilities provided by various agencies to encour- 
age entrepreneurs to take up to self-employment as far as 
Possible. 


ANNEXURE I 
PART-A: Е 
1. Number of Courses Introduced Yearwise: 
1978-79 6 


1979-80 5; 
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1980-81 Nil 


1981-82 Nil, 
1982-83 1 
1983-84 Nil. 
2. Nature of Courses Introduced Yearwise: 
1978-79: (1) Textile Technology; 
(2) Electric Motor Rewinding; 
(3) Plant Protection; 
(4) Electrical Domestic Appliances, Repair and 
Maintenance; 
(5) Food Preservation; 
(6) Office-Secretaryship. 
1979-80: (1) Fitting; 
(2) Welding; 
(3) General Machinist; 
(4) Auto-Mechanic; 
(5) Radio and T.V. 
1880-81: Nil. 
1981-82: Nil. ! 
1982-83: Medical Laboratory Assistant, 
3. Number cf Institutions Introducing Vocationa! Courses Year- 
wise and Urban/Rural Distribution: 
Number of Institutions 
Year Urban Rural Total 
1978-79 1 3 4 
1979-80 1 3 4 
1980-81 2 3 5 
1981-82 3 4 7 
1982-83 3 4 7 
1983-84 3 4 7 
4. Enrolment in Different Courses Yearwise and Boys/Girls 
Distribution: 
See Table 1. B — Boys С — Girls. 
5. Number of Students Appeared in the Final Examination 
Course and Yearwise. 
6. Number of Students Passed, Course and Yearwise, Drop at 
Percentage. ; 
7. Number of Students Admitted to Higher Academic Professional 
Institutions. 
8. 


Percentage of Students Wage or 


Self-employed, (For items 
5, 6, 7, 8 — Please sce Tables 2). 
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TABLE 2 


Vocationa: Students in Pondicherry Union Territory 


Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1978-79 25 25 x x x x x x x 
1979-80 25 25 02 23 04 01 01 х 08 
1980-81 25 22 04 18 05 01 02 x Is 
1981-82 25 23 05 18 05 01 01 Ж 21 
1982-83 25 15 02 13 10 02 02 х 13 
1983-84 25 16 02 14 х 12 
ELECTRIC MOTOR WINDING 
Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1978-79 25 25 х х х х х х х 
1979-80 25 25 х 25 02 01 01 х х 
1989-81 25 25 06 19 05 01 02 x 24 
1981-82 25 20 04. 16 04 01 01 x 20 
1982-83 25 20 04 16 08 02 01 x 20 
1983-84 25 20 03 17 08 15 
FOOD PRESERVATION (GIRLS ONLY) 

Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1978-79 25 25 x x x x x x х 
1979-80 25 25 3 22 8 2 x x 12 
1980-81 25 30 1 29 5 1 х х 3 
1981-82 25 26 1 25 13 2 х x 4 
1982-83 25 25 4 21 17 3 1 х 16 
1983-84 25 26 1 25 — =e ЭЖ 10 4 
OFFICE SECRETARYSHIP 

Year 1 2 3 4 57 6 27 8 9 
1978-79 25 30 х x x х х х x 
1979-80 25 30 24-35 258716 3 23 15 
1989-81 25 27 x 27 13 1 2 х х 
1981-82 25 | 30 4 26 19 3 3 E) 
1982-83 25 23 3 20 8 1 1 x 14 
1983-84 25 25 4 21 = ша == 18 16 


ر 
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GENERAL MACHINIST 


Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1978-79 х х х х х х х х х 
1979-80 х х х х х х х x x 
1980-81 15 12 
198 1-82 15 12 x 12 10 2 3 х х 
1982-83 15 13 х 13 8 29 2 х х 

х х х х 


1983-84 15 8 х B а 


AUTO MECHANIC 


Year 1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 
1978-79 х х x x х x x x x 
1979-80 x x x x x x x x x 
1980-81 15 17 
1981-82 15 17 x 17 13 1 3 x X 
1982-83 15 12 х 12 9 1 2 х х 

- Ч х 


1983-84 15 11 х 11 - — 


PLANT PROTECTION 


Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
"m UE i 

1978-79 25 25 
1979-80 25 25 х 25 10 1 2 х х 
1980-81 25 21 5 16 7, 1 2 x 24 
1981-82 25 25 3. 22, 8 1 1 ху 12: 
1982-83 25 25 2-2 4 х 2 х 8 
1983-84 25 25 19241 — 10 10 4 


ELECTRIC DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Year 
1978-79 so 50 
1979-80 50 50 1 49 15 2 3 x 2 
1980-81 50 50 7 43 36 2 3 x 14 
1981-82 50 40 3 37 12 2 4 х ЛЭ 
1982-83 50 51 2 д9, 17 3 3 х 4 
1983-84 50 45 2 43 12 4 


а ы шиө өө тээ т-----Ы- р. 
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FITTING 

Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 d 8 9 
1978-79 i 
1979-80 
1980-81 15 19 
1981-82 15 19 х 19 9 1 2 x x 
1982-83 15 14 x 14 11 x 1 х х 
1983-84 15 17 x 17 — х x 
WELDING i 

Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1978-79 | 
1979-80 
1980-81 15 7 
1981-82 15 7 x 7 3 x х x x 
1982-83 15 8 x 8 3 x 1 x x 
1983-84 15 6 x 6 - — x x 
xx ت‎ a 2 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 1. 8 9 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 15 16 
1981-82 15 16 х 16 8 1 1 х х 
1982-83 15 15 х 15 3 х 1 х х 
1983-84 15 12 х 12 $ х 
MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT 

Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ee EE ЭЭР НӨ ЗЭ илт ЭЭЖ a; 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 25 30 4 
1983-84 25 30 x 30 — 


* 1. Sanctioned Intake, 
2. Admitted. 
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Drop Outs. 
Appeared, 
Passed. 


Admitted to Higher Academic/Professional. 


Wage/Self Employed, 
Apprenticeship Provided. 
Drop Ou: Percentage. 
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8. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN TAMILNADU 


in Tamilnadu the 10 + 2 + 3 system was introduced in 
1978-19 as a first step to make education common to all. The 
vocational stream of education was started after a careful 
study survey of the different stages experienced by the diffe- 
rent states. Hence, it is no wonder that it has made much 


headway dispelling the many fears entertained by the con- 
servatives. 


In the sixth five year plan (1981-85) the following 
educational objectives are cited. 


1. Learning while earning and dignity of human 

labour; ! 

Learning tecnnical skills of economic relevance; 

Learning through socially relevant activities; 

4. Higher education with opportunities for employment 
especially with self-employment; and 

5. Stress on the creation of new facilities in technical 
and vocational institutes, particularly in rural areas. 


ом 


The Higher Secondary education system in  Tamilnadu 
has all these salient features. Since the course is terminal 
for some and preparatory for higher studies for others, the 
courses of study are suitably designed. Among the six states 
‘Tamilnadu accounts for the largest number of enrolment 
and has gone in for greater diversification and correlation of 
the different courses to those offered at the higher levels in 
the polytechnics and professional colleges. 


The Higher Secondary Education was introduced first in 
912 schools as the first stage and 1,25,000 students were 
admitted in these schools. There are two streams. In the 
vocational stream the course of study are divided into six 
major divisions. They are: (1) Agriculture, (2) Home Science, 
(3) Business Managements & Trade, (4) Engineering and 
Technology, (5) Health, (6) Miscellaneous. 
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TABLE 1 


The Position of Vocational Education in the Higher Secondary 
Schools in Tamilnadu 


Number of Number of 


Number of Vocational Students 
Higher Н.8.5. with Education Taking 

Secondary Vocational Given i" all Vocational 

Year °` . Schools Education the H.S.S. Education 
1978-79 912 709 1,153 24,400 
1979-80 1,094 914 1,344 52,000 
1980-81 1:257 944 1,510 57,100 
1981-82 1,342 1,014 1,602, 58,520 
1982-83 1,357 940 1,432 57,258 


(Кеј: Report of the High Power Committee 1982 December). 


In 1980-81 in the whole of India nearly 84,104 students 
received vocational education. In this nearly 57,100 students 
belong to Tamilnadu. 

In 1948 the modified educational system came into exist- 
ence in Tamilnadu. In the beginning the students had to 
take the bifurcated course from standard IX. Later on it was 
reduced to two years. Engineering. Agriculture, Weaving and 
Teachers Training were the important subjects taught in the 
350 selected schools. But it was not welcomed by the people 
due to certain defects. 

In 1975 according to the new educational changes, the 
vocational subjects which would lead to employment oppor- 
tunities were taught in schools, after the School hours. 
Recurring and non-recurring grants were given to those 
Schools for the purpose. 

In 1978 those subjects were introduced in schools at the 


Plus two stage. 


Implementation of the New Scheme 
in Tamilnadu | 
Tamilnadu is very particular in 1 ў 
tional education in all the schocls. There are 1416 higher 
Secondary schools in Tamilnadu, among these 940 schools have 
vocational education courses, 49 different vocational subjects 


mplementing the Voca- 
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are taught in these schools. Admission of students in these 
courses are more in Tamilnadu than in any other states. 


Tamilnadu Educational System is not a 
Reform, it is a Revolution 


Even in 1966 Kothari Education Commission recommended 
that vocational education system should be introduced in 
higher secondary schools. After that the Report of NCERT 
(1976), the report of Sabhanayakam Committee (1977) and 


Adiseshaiah Committee Report (1978), discussed elaborately 
the educational reform. 


The Educational Progress in Tamilnadu 


The Ten Plus Two System wa. 


5 introduced in some of the 
states from 1978 based on th 


е recommendation of the Indian 
Education Commission. But there is a Speciality in imple- 


menting this schemc in Tamilnadu. The pre-university system 
was abolished in the colleges and the plus two system is 
introduced for students who have completed the ten year 
Schooling. The importance of this scheme is that higher 
education, to a certain extent, is made available even in 
rural areas. Students who are unable to study the pre- 
university course previously can get the twelve year educa- 
tion in their school itself. Я 

Vocational education stream was introduced in 709 schools 
even in the first year. Among the total number of Students 
in India who are receiving vocational education, 13 of stu- 
dents belong to Tamilnadu. Thus, it is really a revolution to 
introduce vocational education in a number of schools and 
thus enable the student population to be benefited by it. 


A Comparison with Other States 


In Maharashtra the students have to study a language and 
a general subject or one vocational subject according to 
students' liking. Students liking the general Stream study four 
subjects while the vocational students have to study three or 
four science or art subjects. 


In Karnataka the students of general stream as well as 
vocational stream have to learn two languages. Nearly 50 to 


60 hours are spent for vocational education alone. The time 
Spent for theory and practical is in the ratio of 1:2. 
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In West Bengal the vocational group students learn nearly 
50% of the subjects learnt by the general group students. The 
rest 50% is spent for learning vocational subjects. Half of 
the portions in the syllabus is allotted for vocational subjects. 
The remaining half should be learnt as link subject. 

In Gujarat the system is entirely different. Diploma 
Courses from 6 months to 2 years and certificate courses are 
there. Three year Diploma Courses for Banking, Accountancy. 
Trade and Commerce are taught. 

In Tamilnadu for both general and vocational courses two 
languages are taught for 23 hours. The vocational students 
have to learn along with general students one subject in the 
third group Science or Arts. Among the remaining three sub- 
jects two or three are vocational subjects. Nearly 50 to 60% 
time is allotted for teaching vocational subjects. 


In Andhra Pradesh two languages-are taught. Nearly 
32% to TT% time is allotted for learning vocational subjects. 
For agriculture and home science 32% of time alone is 
allotted but for trade and commerce 7796 time is given. There 
is no chance for students to change the courses from general 
to vocational or vice-versa. 

In Tamilnadu full-time and part-time teachers are teach- 
ing vocational subjects. At present there are 491 full-time 
leachers and 4342 part-time teachers. Since the remuneration 
to part-time teachers is meagre it does not attract fully- 
qualified teachers. Pre-service training in vocational educa- 
tion is not given to teachers. 

The students taking vocational education at the plus 
two stage are eligible to join Engineering, Agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and Science and Arts subjects ie. instructions 
of higher education. No provision is made for the employ- 
ment of the vocational students after completion cf their 
Course. In West Bengal the vocational students are permitted 
to write entrance Examination for job-oriented higher educa- 
tion course. 

There is difference in administration also between states. 
The organisation is not the same in any two states. In 
Tamilnadu it is administered by the Director of School 
Education. Moreover, to give advice at the state level, there 
is a vocational educational committee at the plus two stage. 
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In Gujarat also it is administered by the Director of School 
Education. 'There are Directors for Vocational Education, 
employment opportunity and cottage industries. 'They work 
as a team. : 


In Karnataka a separate directorate is established and 
joint directors are appointed to administer the scheme. The 
Board of Vocational Education is giving diploma at the end 
of plus two for vocational students. In Andhra five divi- 
sional officers are helping the Director of Higher Education 
in this respect. In Maharashtra it is under the control of 
the Director of Vocational Education. Divisional Directors, 
District Vocational Officers are there to assist him. The 
Board of Higher Secondary Education prepares not only the 
syllabus but also conducts examination. In West Bengal the 
Director of school education himself looks after the Voca- 
tional Education also. Examinations are conducted by the 
Board of Higher Secondary Education. 


The Present Position of Vocational 
Education in Tamilnadu 


The number of students opting for vocational education 
is the highest in Tamilnadu compared to other states. But 
it has not yet become very popular among parents and stu- 
dents. The employment opportunities are also very limited. 
Aftcr completing the + 2 stage, the students have no оррог- 
tunity to have higher vocational education. 

The committee under the chairmanship of Dr. V. C. 
Kulandaisamy, Vice Chancellor of the Anna University of 
Technology, has finalised its report and submitted it to the 
Government. The committee has categorically stated that "the 
work in the area of curricular development has so far remain- 
ed rudimentary. Generally it appears that the states have not 
So far made significant efforts to develop and provide 
instructional materials fcr the vocational stream”. (1982). 


The setting up of a state council of vocational education, 
appointment of an Additional Director of School education 
(Vocational), setting up of a vocational survey unit in the 
Directorate of school education, a Board of Studies for each 
of the six vocational areas, review of the grant scheme to 
Schools for vocationalised courses were some of the major 
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recommendations of the committee. Thus, in Tamilnadu steps 
were taken to make the implementation of vocational educa- 
tion very effective. 

The introduction of vocational streams, in the plus two 
stage, has completely changed the approach to education and 
more young students are now opting for the plus two voca- 
tional courses. The young pupils are now assured of school- 
ing and they step into the world with better ондеп апа 
equipment. ET 
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9. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN ASSAM | | 


It is noticed that a modest attempt has been made in 
Assam towards vocationalisation of education by introducing 
eleven courses. 


The courses arc broadly categorised into the following 
areas: 


(a) Engineering-based. 
(b) Agro-based, 
(c) Commerce based — 
(i) Secretarial, 
(i) Banking. 
The details are given in table I and II given below: 
TABLE I 


Subjects Introduced at the 1. 2 Stage 
Vocational Stream and their Schoolwise Distribution 


l. (A) Compulsory Subjects: 
| 1. English: 

2.  Assamese; 

3. Foundation Courses, 

(B) Vocational Electives: 

Bar-bending and Reinforcement; 
Masonry and Building Carpentry; 
Stenography and Typewriting; 
Secretarial Practice; 
Accountancy and Auditing; 
Banking; | 
10. Workshop Practice; 
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11. Electrical Appliances; 
12. Agricultural Chemicals; ы 
13. Fundamentals of Field and Horticultural Crops; 
14. Co-operation. 
2. Schoolwise Distribution: 
Sl. No. School Vocational Subjects 
1. Gopal Bore H.S. School 1.. Bar-bending and Reinforce- 
Dispur (Urban). ment; 
2. Masonry and Building Car- 
pentry; 
3. Secretarial Practice; 
4. Stenography and Typewriting. 
2.  Puranigudam H.S, School, l. Stenography and Typewriting; 
Nowgong (Rural). 2. Accountancy and Auditing; 
3. Secretarial Practice; 
4. Banking. 
3. Kampur H.S. School, 1. Stenography and Typewriting; 
Nowgong (Rural), 2. Secretarial Practice; 
3. Accountancy and Auditing; 
4. Banking; 
5. Co-operation. 
4. Borholla H.S. School, 1. Workshop Practice; 
Sibasagar (Rural). 2. Electrical Appliances. 
5. Lohit Dikrong Н.5. 1. Agricultural Chemicals; 
School, Lokhimpur 2. Fundamentals of Field and 


(Rural). ` Horticultural Crops, 
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Schools have been directed to restrict admission to 10 
pupils per area. Restriction of boys/girls to different subjects 
are not enforced during this year. 

Although 19 schools were selected by Government during 
1983-84 academic session only five schools have opted for 
immediate introducticn of vocational courses. These аге 
shown at Table I. у 

Of these one is in urban area (Greater Gauhati), while 
the rest are in rural and semi-rural areas. 

Selection of courses was made after an elaborate exercise 
of meetings and discussions with the schools. The needs of 
the society, availability of material, expertise and the pros- 
pects offered by the subjects were duly considered. Care has 
been taken not to duplicate any subject/trade running in the 
1.Т.15, Polytechnics in the State. The prospects of job poten- 
tial and self-employment of the students after completion of 
the course have also been carefully looked into. 

Revision of the syllabi at present is not considered since 
the vocational course has just been introduced. However, 
action has been taken to receive feedback reports from the 
Schools where subjects have been introduced so as to enable 
the Board/Government to revise the syllabi suitably, if 
needed. 

Schools situated in rural, semi-rural and urban areas have 
been selected. Further, schools already having teachers, 
equipment, etc., were considered on priority basis. Schools 
with left-out equipment, apparatus, books, etc., of the pre- 
vocational courses (introduced earlier as por Mudaliar Com- 
mission's suggestion at 8-11 year schooling) are also consider- 
ed and preferred. 

Schools are directed to select students on the basis of 
merit and aptitude. However, Principals are advised to meet 
the pupils, put forth the prospects etc., of the vocational 
courses for their life and livelihood before they are admitted 
into the course on their choice. 

Along with intra-school provisions, help would be 
obtained from the available facilities in neighbouring 
industry/factory/society/farm and enterprises in public or 
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private sectors. Arrangements have been made to contact 
the above managements by the Principals and the Government 
officials for extension of facilities needed for practical 
iraining. f bh. 20 

The ‘learning units in all the subjects are prepared for 
the use of the teacher and the pupil alike. Since text books 
are difficult to obtain (and not yet prepared), arrangements 
are being made so that these ‘learning units are made avail- 
able to each learner. After their use feedback wil be 
collected and the materiai corrected before these are finally 
printed. 'These are expected to serve as base materials for 
the future production of text books. 


Teachers are appointed on part-time basis. ‘They are 
experienced persons. Part-time allowance at the rate of 
Rs. 200/- per month has been sanctioned by the Government. 

The scope of vertical mobility is also worked out for 
students who want to go for general education. For deciding 
such mobility in the general university course, the two univer- 
sities are being requested to accommodate willing candidates 
by making necessary adjustments in the admission require- 
ments. 

There was a Plan budget provision for the year 1983-84 
for Rs. 408 lakhs given as the non-recurring grants to 
selected 17 higher secondary schools under plains district and 
2 higher secondary schools under hills districts for which an 
amount of Rs. 048 lakhs has been specially provided. Fach 
selected school has been provided with the following funds: 


1. For extension of building Rs. 12,000 
2. Furniture / Rs. 10,000 
3. For purchase of library books Rs. 1,500 
4. Contingency Rs. 500 

Rs, 24,000 


In addition to this, each school has been provided with 


3 part-time teachers on a monthly remuneration of 
Rs. 200/- per month. 
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In the current years budget Rs. 4.00 lakhs have been 
earmarked for vocational education. This amount is not 
considered adequate since some more schools are to be selected 
io open vocational courses in the academic session 1984-85 
and more funds should be released to the schools for purchase 
of equipment and apparatus and for the 2 more part-time 
teachers to the selected schools. 

At present the entire work of administration has been 
taken up by the D.P.L, Assam. One D.D.P.I. is taking charge 
Of this work. Further, Government is examining if one 
full-time Joint Director for this scheme can be provided so 
that the implementation of this scheme can be vigorously 
and smoothly pursued. So far as the academic part is con- 
cerned the Board of Secondary Education, Assam is entrusted 
to release syllabi and other materials to the school directly. 
One Academic Officer of the Board has been entrusted to 
look into the affair. He is preparing different reading mate- 
rials and reference notes in consultation with experts in the 
various fields. Schoois have been directed to contact the 
Board of Secondary. Education, Assam for smooth implemen- 
tation of the academic matters and for expert help. At the 
Secretariat level the work on vocational education has been 
entrusted to one officer on Special Duty. 


10. VOCATIONALIZATION OF EDUCATION 
IN TRIPURA 


The 10 + 2 + 3 pattern of education has been introduced 
in Tripura since 1976. Out of the existing eightythree of the 
total number of + 2 stage schools 41 offer only Arts stream, 
11 offer two streams (Arts and Commerce), 9 offer Arts and 
Science streams and 22 all the three streams, namely, Arts, 
Science and Commerce, respectively. Among these schools, 
45 are situated in rural areas. 


From an analysis of the results of + 2 stage higher seccn- 
dary examinations conducted by T.BS.E. during 1982 it 
appears that out of 3500 students who had passed the -- 2 
stage examination nearly 3300 applied for admission to 
different degree colleges in Tripura. Out of the remaining 200. 
some preferred higher education in medical, engineering and 
allied subjects outside the State and a few might have secured 
some sort of employment while a few remained un- 
employed or semi-employed. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the general trend is in favour of higher education. As 
against this trend, the number of educated or partially edu- 
cated persons is no less than several thousands. The number 
of registered educated unemployed with minimum qualifica- 
tion of Matriculation stood at about thirtynine thousand as 
on 31-3-83. This figure might also include some who had 
secured a job in the meantime. The number of Graduates 
was 5,540 and that of M.A. was 225 during the same period. 


The urgency for introducing vocationalization need not 
be emphasised. But it may not be out of place to mention that 
the action plan for introducing the scheme should be prag- 
matically developed on the basis of field surveys on the trends 
of employment. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
a district level survey was conducted in West Tripura district 
in the year 1978. The survey report recommended the follow- 
ing courses under different broad sectors: 
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(A) Agriculture: 
(i) horticulture, preservation of fruits and vege- 
tables; 
(B) Technical: 
(1) farm equipment servicing and maintenance; 
(1) automobile servicing and maintenance; 
(iii) electrical servicing: 
(C) Trade and Commerce: 
(i) office procedure and routine; 
(i) Stenography; 
(111) co-operative organisation; 
(iv) salesmanship and advertising; 


(D) Paramedical: 
(i) pharmacy; 
(ii) multipurpose health education, etc. 


In the Action Plan some more vocations, viz., Poultry 
and Dairy, Fisheries, Solar Energy, Bio-gas production, Lea- 
ther Tannery, Spray Painting, Footwear Manufacturing, 
Water Supply and Sanitary Services etc. have been suggested. 

It needs no emphasis that fresh district level surveys 
should be taken up. This work will be taken up under the 
guidance and supervision of District Level Advisory Com- 
mittees. 

The Action Plan formulated in the orientation workshop 
held in Mysore in November, 1983, is under consideration of 
the Government. It is cbserved that certain items such as 
district survey, administrative supervision, curriculum design 
and instructional materials, infrastructural facilities and 
teacher preparation etc. are to be looked into before the 
scheme is implemented. These items come under three com- 
ponents, viz., formulation of policy, coordination and accre- 
dition, to be resolved at the beginning. 


It is observed that there should be one officer at the 
State level to look after progress of the scheme. Supervision 
at the district level may be done by the Deputy Directors 
posted in the districts. At the institution level, the Assistant 
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Headmaster should remain in exclusive charge under the 
general supervision and control of the Headmaster. 

The administrative machinery to be built up at the State 
and district level shail function according to the guidelines 
formulated by the State Level Advisory Committee and 
District Level Advisory Committee. It is also expected that 
these committees will also function as coordinating units in 
regard to all government departments, autonomous bodies and 
industrial production units. These committees are expected 
to be constituted after approval of the Action Plan by the 
Government. 

The arrangements for researcn, development and training 
support may be made by the Siate Institute of Education as 
far as practicable. 

In Tripura there is no Board or Council for Higher 
Secondary Examination like West Bengal. Tripura Board of 
Secondary Examination is conducting the higher secondary 
examination also, Examination in vocational courses may be 
conducted by the same Board. The Board has already been 
requested to examine the vocations suggested in the Action 
Plan and offer views. 

The Action Plan proposed that three institutions may be 
identified fer introduction of the scheme during the vear 
1985. Unfortunately, it may not be possible to take up three 
institutions at the first phase due to lack of adequate finan- 
cial support. Regarding financial input it was brought to 
the notice of NCERT that implementation of the scheme 
largely depends on allocation of adequate fund by the Plan- 
ning Commission. NCERT was also reauested to take up the 
issue with the Planning Commission at the appropriate level. 
In regard to budgetary provision for the year 1984-85, it may 
be mentioned that a sum of Rs. 0.50 lakh only has been pro- 
vided for introduction of vocational education in one 
institution. The institution will be identified shortly. 


Tt is needless to state that the curriculum and syllabi for 
the State shall have to be developed separately keeping in 
view its peculiar demographic and economic conditions, 
the growing problem of unemployment, job opportunities, felt 
needs of the society and the need of keeping symbiotic iink 
between institutions and production units. While developing 
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the design of curriculum and preparing instructional and 
reading materials to be adopted in Tripura, ihe curriculum 
material prepared by NCERT will. no doubt, come to be of 
great help. The courses will be selected on the basis of 
suitability and availability of teachers. The scope of vertical 
and horizontal mobility will also be looked into. 


11. VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
IN ORISSA 


The Council of Higher Secondary Education was con- 
stituted by an Act of the Orissa Legislature on September 7, 
1982 to organize the Higher Secondary or -+ 2 stage of edu- 
cation in the state. It was not possible to upgrade the High 
School to the Higher Secondary Level because of the infras- 
tructural inadequacies obtaining in most of the schools. Con- 
venience and feasibility were the factors taken into consi- 
deration while introducing the higher secondary classes in 
the existing colleges of Orissa. Some public sector high 
Schools, however, were permitted to open the higher secon- 
dary classes. 


Vocationalisation, the primary focus of the new pattern 
of education at the + 2 stage, could not be introduced readily 
To plan for its implementation a State Level Steering Com- 
mittee was formed by Government under the Chairmanship 
of the Secretary, Education and Youth Services Department. 
Heads of Departments and experts in different vocational 
areas were taken in as members. The Committee was of the 
view that vocationalisation could be introduced from the 
academic session 1984-85, after finalising the whole process 
of implementation. The Council was directed by the Steering 
Committee to prepare syllabi and courses of studies in voca- 
tional areas likely to create a stir in the job-market. The 
Council organised a Workshop-Cum-Seminar in collabcration 
with the NCERT and decided to adopt a course-structure that 
would give the students in the vocational stream confidence 
and proficiency for wage or self-employment. Тїе recom- 
mendations of the seminar were endorsed by the Steering 
Committee, and the courses and areas identified were accept- 
€d. The Academic Committee of the Council, however. 
modified the suggestions and recommendations to suit the 
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local conditions, and the accepted course-structure is as 
follows:- i : 


1. (a) Languages: English (Functional) 100 Marks 

(b) M.LL, (Oria) $50 7 
2. General Foundation Course 50 ” 
3. The Core Vocational Course with 40% to 60%, 

emphasis on practicals 600 ” 
4. Supportive/Vocational specific or related basic 

(Science) subject 200 ” 


TOTAL 1000 ^" 


So far a separate Directorate or a separate administrative 
body has not been formed. Budgetary provisions for the 
vocationalisation programme have nct been made. District 
vocational surveys too were not taken up as time was short, 
and identification of courses urgent. The Heads of Depart- 
ments and other employing agencies were consulted and 
according to their suggestions, based on the felt needs of 
the society, the vocational areas and courses were selected. 
The Council then prepared syllabi and courses of studies 
with the help of experts from different technical areas. The 
areas and courses in which courses of studies have been pre- 


pared are as follows:- s 


Vocational Stream 1 

(a) Agricultural Areas: 

() Crop Production; 

(ii) Plant Protection; 

(iii) Fertilizer and Agriculture Chemicals; 

(iv) Horticulture; 

(v) Floriculture and Ornamental Gardening. 
(b) Animal Husbandry Area: 

(i) Sheep and Goat Farming; 

(ii) Poultry Farming; 

(iii) Dairy Farming; 

(iv) Pig Farming. 
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(c) Home Science Area: 
(1) Catering; 
(1) Food Preservation; 
(iii) Nutrition. 
(d) Commerce and Business Area: 
(i Insurance; 
(11) Material Management; 
(iii) Secretarial Practice; 
(iv) Salesmanship and Advertisement; 
(v) Co-operative Management; 
(vi) Stenography and Typewriting; 
(vii) Marketing and Salesmanship; 
(viii) Accounting. 


(e) Performing Arts: 
Odissi Music: Vocal or 
Odissi Music: Instrumental-pakhawaj or 
Odissi Dance or 


Chhou Dance or 

Hindustani Music: Vocal or 

Hindustani Music: Instrumental-Tabla or Sitar or 
Flute or Violin. 


(f) Engineering and Technology: 
(i) Automobile Mechanism, 
(ii) Furniture-making and cabinet-designing, 


111) Electrical wiring and servicing of Electrical 
appliances. 


The State is trying to introduce as many courses as 
ossible with effect from 1984-85. The courses that are likely 
о be introduced are:- 


Insurance, Wireless Telecommunication and Radio Offi- 
cers Course, Dairy, Poultry, Sericulture, Wiring, Cabinet- 
naking, Automobile mechanism (Two wheelers) etc. But the 
asic constraint is money. The State does not have enough 
‘esources to cater to the needs of the traditional academic 
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streams already operating. Next year, ie. 1984-85, it is 
expected that there will be about 80 thousand enrolment and 
the infrastructure to accommodate them is inadequate. Hence, 
the vecational streani may not get the priority it deserves. 
It is expected that the budgetary allocations in the 7th plan 
would be favourable to the implementation of the vocational 
programme. If money would be forthcoming the State can go 
in for more ambitious projects. 


PART — XIII 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION AT THE 
HIGHER SECONDARY STAGE 


Concept 

Public Acceptance 

Location 

Vocational Education for Rural, Tribal and Urban Poor 
Significance of S.U.P.W., as a case for +2 Stage of 
Vocationalisation 

On-the-Job Training 

Modification of Recruitment Rules 


Terminality 


BEN 


Course Structure 

Duration 

Teacher Availability and Training 
Evaluation 

Financing for Self-employment 
Уосайопа! Education at the Tertiary Stage 
Special Degree Courses 

General Degree Courses 
Professional Degree Courses 
Management System 

National Level 

Regional Level 

State Level 

District Level 

— Institutional Level 
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CONCEPT 


In the present-day context of rapid industrialisation and 
economic development, it is felt that the general education 
systern is not adequate to meet the growing demands of the 
diversifying economy. It is generally felt that the varied 
needs of the growing economy can be effectively met thrcugh 
diversified vocational courses at the higher secondary stage. 
The aim of vocational education at the post-secondary stage 
is to provide diversification in educational opportunities to 
enable the students to select vocations according to their 
aptitude, interest and abilities and thereby improving their 
competence for wage and self-employment. It should be seen 
as a strategy for giving full package of competencies for such 
an absorption into the work force. 

For this purpose there should be clear-cut streaming at 
the higher secondary stage as recommended by the Kothari 
Commission and NCERT document, “Higher Secondary Edu- 
cation and its Vocationalisation” and that there should be 
no provision for mixing of academic and vocational electives 
in varying proportions as recommended by Adisheshiah Com- 
mittee. For the students of the academic stream there should 
be a component of SUPW to the extent of 20% of the total 
time as a continuation of the SUPW/WE at the preceding 
stage of general secondary education. 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 

Public acceptance of any programme is the acid test for 
its effectiveness and wider implementation. As at present the 
acceptability of the programme of vocationalisation of educa- 
tion by the society is much less than what is desirable. It is 
necessary to suggest ways and means to enhance public accept- 
ance of the vocational stream of studies. 

It may be achieved through wide publicity given through 
the mass media. The acceptance may be enhanced by pro- 
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viding more opportunities for occupational and education 
mobility. Besides, suitable incentives such as stipends, scho- 
larships, residential facilities, etc. may be given to students 
who join vocational courses. Proper guidance and placement 
services may be organised for the benefit of students of 
vocational courses. 


LOCATION 


At present vocational courses are being offered in general 
schools or upgraded high schools/Jr. Colleges, etc. Majority 
of these institutions have inadequate facilities even for gene- 
га! education courses. In such institutions vocational options 
are limited due to lack of infrastructural facilities. "Ihe 
Seminar on vocational education resolved that depending on 
the nature of vccational courses and infrastructural facilities 
available and required. the programme of vocational instruc- 
tion may continue to be located in the above type of institu- 
tions or outside the school system in separate vocational 
institutes with adequate facilities. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR RURAL, 
TRIBAL AND URBAN POOR 


The present academic courses have proved quite unsuit- 
able for the rural, tribal and urban poor. This fact is reflect- 
ed in their high drop out rate and poor enrolment. Of those 
who somehow manage upto the higher secondary stage the 
type of education they receive does not equip them with proper 
employable skills. Specially designed vocational courses based 
on their local needs may be suggested which should emerge 
out of the survey of the prevailing and anticipated manpower 
needs. The benefit from vocational education programme in 
terms of an early entry into the job market at a comparatively 
higher wage levels and consequently a better social status may 
constitute enough justification for greater thrust given to 
vocationalisation programme for such target groups. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF S.U.P.W. AS A BASE 

FOR 4 2 STAGE VOCATIONALISATION 

It is universally agreed that a Socially Useful Productive 
Work or Work Experience must form an integral component 
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of the general education system. It helps in developing pro- 
per attitudes, proper work habits and desirable values in the 
students. SUPW also intends to provide general preparation 
and pre-disposition for vocational courses at the + 2 stage. 

In this respect the strengthening of SUPW/WE at the 
lower secondary stage and its pre-vocational orientation 
assume a great significance for the success of vocationalisa- 
tion of higher secondary education. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

On-the-job training is an essential component for effec- 
tive vocational education and training. Unfortunately it 
happens to be one of the weakest links in the implementation 
of vocational education at present. It may be suggested that 
on-the-job training should be made obligatory for all econo- 
mic organisations of a minimum size. It may also be suggest- 
ed that industrial and business organisations adopt educational 
institutions for providing on-the-job training. 


MODIFICATION OF RECRUITMENT RULES 


In order to accommodate those vocational students who 
would eventually he the job seekers, it is essential to modify 
some of the existing recruitment rules. However. even in 
those states where action has been taken to modify the rules, 
experience has shown that recruitment agencies have been 
slow in responding. Steps wil have to be taken to effect 
such amendments, establish equivalence and accord recogni- 
tion with particular reference to similar courses offered by 
other agencies at comparable levels. 

It may be kept in view that there are a large number of 
agencies — governmental, public and private sector — all over 
the country which will have to take expediticus action in this 
regard. | 

TERMINALITY | 

One of the aims of higher secondary vocational education 
is to divert large number of students to the world of work by 
attracting them to need based and region specific vocational 
courses. Therefore, it has been recommended that these 
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courses should be generally terminal in nature with the pro- 
vision for vertical mobility through appropriately designed 
bridge courses. 

But the concept of terminality has not been understood 
properly and the pre-requisites for its public acceptance bave 
not been satisfied. According to the predominantly prevail- 
ing viewpoint, terminality means equipping the person with 
certain skills and competences so as to enable him to exist 
from the educational system at a particular point. In sub- 
stantiation of this it is often argued that higher secondary 
stage is a terminal stage for a majority of students who join 
it and this proportion will increase steadily 'in future. 
According to another viewpoint, in respect of vocational 
courses, the concept of terminality implies an inferior stream 
of studies, and hence discriminatory. 

In this age of fast changing technology vocational educa- 
tion should not be conceived as being 'terminal so as to be 
2 dead end but to have suitable links with further/higher 
general and professional education. On the contrary, many 
would agree that if vocational education is not ‘terminal’ in 
character it will lead to swelling of the university enrolments 
causing erosion in its quality and resulting in the problem 
of massive educated unempleyment. Yet another angle of 
vision could be that it should be terminal in the sense of 
enabling entry into the world of work and at the same time 
keeping open the possibilities of vertical mobility through 
part-time/sandwich/evening courses. It was generally agreed 
that the ‘terminal’ nature of vocational courses may be under- 
stood at the conceptual plane in our socio-economic backdrop 
further than on the basis of its dictionary meaning. 

The recommendations of the Seminar for the tertiary 
stage in relation to vocational education further explains this 
concensus. ! 


COURSE STRUCTURE 


The curricular fix for vocational ccurse is intimately 
related to conceptual dimensions presented in the preceding 
Sections. At present, reflecting the wider conceptual inter- 
pretations, the vocational courses differ considerably with 
regard to their general and vocational education components. 
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‘There are three basic units in the course structure, namely, 
language(s), related subjects and foundation courses, voca- 
tional theory and practice. Since vocational courses are pre- 
dominantly practical in nature, it is considered necessary to 
provide greater stress on vocational theory and practice. 

It may not be desirable to lay down a rigid course structure 
for all types of vocational courses being offered after 10 + 
stage since the ratio of knowledge to skill will vary from course 
to course. The course structure should be such that would 
help develop suitable competencies for wage апа. self- 
employment including abilities for continuing education. 

For courses of two-year duration at the higher secondary 
stage the following course structure may be suggested subject 
*o some variations: 


% of total time 


— Language(s): 
(Functional in nature) 15 
— Related Subjects: 15 


(Science, mathematics, humanities and relat- 
ed studies such as entrepreneurship develop- 
ment) 


— Vocational Theory and Practice: 70 
(including en-the-job training) 


The significance of on-the-job training in vocational edu- 
cation has been highlighted earlier. Vocational education 
should be planned as co-operative venture between institutes/ 
schools, community and employers. 


DURATION 

For reasons of co-terminality with the academic 
courses at the higher secondary stage, the vocational stream 
courses are of two year duration as recognized invariably by 
all the boards in the country. Kothari Commission had pro- 
posed post secondary stage courses of widely variable dura- 
tions. It is suggested that the duration of vocational courses 
may vary according to the knowledge competencies and skills 
expected by employing agencies or for self-employment. How- 
ever, parity with higher secondary courses will be available 
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only for those vocational courses with two years or more as 
duration. 


TEACHER AVAILABILITY AND 
TRAINING 


; Instruction in vocational courses, for the maintenance of 
quality and standards, necessitates the supply of teachers with 
proper expertise in both theory and practice. Often the ex- 
pertise of a single person may not be adequate since voca- 
lional courses demand a fairly wide base competence in 
theory, practice, teaching methods and communication skills. 

Teachers occupy a pivotal position in the System of 
vocational education and their shortage and the level of their 
competence pcse serious limitations to the initiation and ex- 
pansion of the programme of vocational education. Since 
vocational courses are unconventional in nature and of diverse 
type, they would require skilled personnel corresponding to 
various vocations. For the supply of such teachers it would 
be necessary to: 


— Secure services on part-time basis of those who are 
working in particular occupations or those who have 
retired and possess rich experiences of practical or 
theoretical instruction. 

— appoint graduate/diploma holders as core faculty on 
regular basis and arrange for their further training in 
institutions like TTTIs/RCEs/ATIs/etc., which have 
expertise both in content and instructional techniques. 
Suitable incentives in the form of attractive emolu- 
ments and service conditions should be offered for at- 
tracting good teachers. 

— establish at least one vocational teacher training insti- 
tute in each state by converting one of the existing 
training institutions which has the necessary infra- 
structure or by creating a new institution altcgether 
for this purpose. i А 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation in vocational courses is a specialised job. In 
addition to theoretical knowledge it is essential to evaluate 
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the performance and personality characteristics. Skill deve- 
lopment is not instant, rather it happens over a period cf 
time. 


It is suggested that instructiona! Objectives, based on the 
desired vocational competencies should be clearly spelt out for 
each course. The scheme of evaluation should take these 
objectives into account. The total evaluation should сош- 
prise of continuous assessment and comprehensive external 
assessment. 


FINANCING FOR SELF- 

EMPLOYMENT | 

Self-employment constitutes a major justification for voca- 
tionalisation of education. However, vocationalisation has not 
resulted in expected or desired extent of self-employment due 
to a number of factors. Not the least important of these is 
the lack cf finances and guidance for entrepreneurship. 
Another contributory factor is lack of co-ordination between 
the agencies for vocational education, on the one hand, and 
employment agencies, on the other. 


It is suggested that sufficient incentives should be provid- 
ed by banks and other financial institutions to vocational stu- 
dents on completion of their courses. A few Specific sugges- 
tions may be offered in this regard: 


—  Nationalised banks and state financing institutions 
Should extend finances on easy terms. 


— Department of small-scale industries and other such 
agencies should prepare projects and their feasibility 
reports to match the educational profile of the pro- 
ducts of vocational stream and assist them in setting 
up their own enterprise. 


Instructional Materials 

There is a serious dearth of instructional materials for 
vocational education in the country. In general, Schools/insti- 
tutions are using reference books used in colleges for impart- 
ing instructions. However, some states like Tamilnadu and 
West Bengal have developed Some materials for the teachers 
as well as students. Recently NCERT has also initiated action 
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in this regard. However, the present mechanism of developing 
instructional materials does not match the requirements. 


It is recommended that the following measures be taken 
in this respect: 


— Experienced teachers may be encouraged to write text 
books and other instructional materials by offering 
suitable financial incentives which may be prescribed 
after evaluation. 

— Institutions like TTTIs/CSTARI and other professional 
institutions may be involved in the production of 
print and non-print materials. 

— Instructional materials suitable to other such courses 
may be procured from within and outside the country 
which could be translated/modified and adapted for 
publication. ! 


It may be resolved that NCERT should continue to pro- 
vide guidelines and model instructional materials for voca- 
tional courses. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE 
TERTIARY STAGE 


It is generally conceded that education should have no 
blind end. Even courses that are labelled ‘terminal’, mean 
that they meet certain specified objectives, ensure develop- 
ment in the individuals of certain competences and abilities. 
While they are not mainly meant to be preparatory for fur- 
ther education, they do not also mean closure of avenues for 
further educational opportunities. 

The current prejudice against vocational education will not 
disappear unless a reasonable chance of worthwhile employ- 
ment or an advantage in moving upwards into a professional 
or general programme of educaticn is provided to students of 
vocational courses at the secondary level. 


In this connection the following avenues are suggested 10 
be opened up: b ak ! 


(a) The students of vocational stream should be able to 
obtain a diploma for their professional growth in cho- 
sen area of specialisation. New diploma level program- 
mes have to ba designed and offered for this purpose: 
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(b) The existing polytechnics and similar other institu- 
tions may allow the student of +2 vocational stream 
to enter the second year in corresponding courses of 
study wherever possible. If necessary the structure of 
diploma level courses may be modified to facilitate 
such a mobility. 


SPECIAL DEGREE COURSES 

The reform at the + 2 stage in the form of vocationalisa- 
tion should necessarily have its impact on the +3 stage of 
education under 10--2-1-3 structure. When a substantial num- 
ber of students opt for vocational stream, the degree courses 
in universities cannot continue to be the extension of acade- 
mic stream only. 


It is suggested that : | 


(a) The UGC has offered a conceptual model which allows 
for one vocational elective out of the three in the frst 
egree courses. These should be preferentially open to 
students of higher secondary vocational courses; 
(b) A few of the universities have also introduced in a 
ı very limited way, degree courses with emphasis on job 
orientation like Corporate Secretaryship, Tourism, 
Book Industry, Sericulture, Fisheries, etc. Similar 
type of courses should be instituted in other vocational 
areas for proper opportunities of higher education to 
vocational students. 


GENERAL DEGREE COURSES 

There are many degree courses in social sciences, huma- 
nities, home science and commerce which offer ready entry to 
higher secondary products of the vocational stream. While 
preparing for entry into these degree level courses is not. 
accepted under the objectives of vocational education, such 
opportunities may not be closed for the products of the higher 
secondary vocational stream. The content of vocational course, 
however, should rather be determined by job market situations 
than the requirements of the particular degree course of 
general or professional education. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEGREE COURSES 

There is often a great demand from the students of voca- 
tion streams for admission into professional courses at the 
degree level and sometimes reservation of seats is also 
demanded. 

In this regard it is suggested that the products of voca- 
tional streams may not be academically equipped for such a 
facility in general and that the professional institutions may 
not accept the vocational stream students for this reason. 
Further, such mobility should not be granted on the basis of 
public demand or other extraneous considerations but on the 
basis of academic grounds. 

It is often suggested that such a mobility be given through 
bridge courses specially designed for this purpose and not 
directly in a large number of vocational courses. 


MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

To implement vocationalisation effectively and efficiently, 
all vocational education programmes must be coordinated 
through a single agency at the national level and managed 
through a unified system in terms of administration, R and 
D support, examination and accreditation, etc. Similar struc- 
tural re-arrangements ought to be made at regional and state 
level also. 


NATIONAL LEVEL 


Effective implementation of the scheme of vocationalisa- 
tion of education calls for appropriate management apparatus 
at all the five levels — National, Regional, State, District and 
Institution. In this context it was resolved that at the national 
level an apex statutory body called National Council of 
Vocational Education (NCVE) should be set up as a single 
unified body amalgamating all the existing councils, depart- 
ments, etc. and thus bringing vocational education under cne- 
umbrella. The functions of NCVE will include National Policy 
formulation, coordination, standardisation, certification and 
guidance to State Council of Vocational Education. It is fur- 
ther suggested that to perform research, development and 
training functions the existing Department of Vocationalisa- 
tion of Education of NCERT which is the only organisation 
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working on fulltime basis in the above area should be either 
strengthened or converted into a Central Institute of Vocatio- 
nal Education (CIVE) with effective autonomy under NCERT. 


REGIONAL LEVEL 


Various agencies already working at regional level in the 
fields of general/technical education be profitably involved for 
the promotion of vocational education. In this context it is 
suggested that pre-service/inservice training of vocational 
teachers can best be organised by the Regional Colleges of 
Education, CTIS and ATIS. Preparation of source materials 
for vocational education may be entrusted 10 the Technical 
Teachers’ Training Insiitutes, and apprenticeship training 
of vocational students can be more effectively arranged by 
the Regional Boards of Apprenticeship ‘Training. 


STATE LEVEL 


The existing system of management of vocational educa- 
tion in the states is inadequate and hence ineffective. There- 
fore, it is suggested that each state should have a statutory 
State Council of Vocational Education (SCVE) with the same 
autonomy and function as NCVE to deal with all aspects of 
vocational education in the State. 


At present with the exception of Karnataka, vocational 
education is entrusted to various departments like Directorate 
of Education, Higher Education, Technical Education, training 
and apprenticeship, etc. Likewise, evaluation and certification 
are taken care of by the State Boards/Councils of Higher 
Secondary/Intermediate Education. This is not a happy 
situation. Therefore, it is suggested that each State should 
have a separate Directorate of Vocational Education which 
will also work as secretariat of SCVE. The Directorate should 
be adequately staffed with officials representing various voca- 
tional areas. It was further resolved that SCERTs should 
' have a separate wing for vocational education with functions 
such as conducting studies and surveys, curriculum develop- 
ment, evaluation, etc. Examination and certification should 
be conducted by SCVE. 
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DISTRICT LEVEL 


Each district should have a District Vocational Coordina- 
tion Committee (DVCC) with Collector as its Chairman and 
DVC or CEO as Member Secretary. The DVCC should have 
representatives from industries, commerce, employing agencies, 
teachers, etc. DVCC should ensure proper coordination with 
District Employment Generation Council and other agencies 
for effective implementation of the vocational programme. 


INSTITUTIONAL LEVEL 


An Advisory Committee with a Placement Cell should be 
set up in each institution to assist Head of the Institution in 
various matters of vocational education. The Advisory Com- 
mittee should have representatives from local employing 
agencies, parents, vocational teachers and local officials of 
different departments. The Committee should be headed by 
a local resource/knowledgeable person with head of the insti- 
tution as its Member Secretary. The Committee will take 
care of issues like admission of students, mobilisation and 
utilisation of resources, placement of students, publicity and 
general awareness about Vocational programme; motivation 
for self-employment, etc. 


ie 
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VOCATIONAL SURVEY 


The various steps that should be taken to design, develop 
and implement the entire programme of vocational education 
have been discussed in great detail. An obvious first step that 
has been recommended in clear terms in all the important 
documents is the vocational survey aiming to assess the man- 
power requirement, the range of available occupations, the 
extent to which educational and training facilities are avail- 
able in the neighbourhood, etc. In this context it is suggested 
that the district may be treated as the basic unit and the 
SCERT involving DVO should conduct periodical survey using 
all available expertise. Manpower projections should also be 
available from centralised state and national ievel agencies 
established for this purpose. 


VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM 

Once vocational areas with good job potentials have been 
identified through surveys, the efforts should be concentrated 
on the development of an appropriate curriculum providing 
for general education, proper vocational education and train- 
ing and adequate exposure of students to actual field condi- 
tions. Prime thrust must be for skill development augmented 
with related theoretical knowledge. The curriculum should 
provide for sequential learning-doing programme based on 
the minimum competencies needed for different vocations. 
This clearly brings home the point that vocational curricu- 
lum develcpment is not an exercise to be left to academicians 
or theoreticians, but a serious process requiring major say 
from those who know the vocation in its finest details. 


The Central Institute of Vocational Education, as envi- 
saged at the national level, can contribute significantly in 
the vocational curriculum development by providing necessary 
guidance and bring together different agencies, user depart- 
ments, employers and others for developing the curriculum. 
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Therefore, it is recommended that the curriculum design and 
development should be done under the guidance of CIVE and 
respective state boards offering higher secondary education. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Realisation of the output of any curriculum, inter alia 
depends to a great extent on the instructional materials used. 
Instructional material is also equally decisive for the success 
of the vocational programme like any other basic input. The 
kind of instructional materials needed for vocational students 
at + 2 stage has necessarily to be of a different nature than 
what is used for the students of general academic stream. 
Vocational instructlonai material must have an altogether 
different, down-to-earth practical approach to its contents in 
order to become ап effective vehicle for development of neces- 
Sary expertise and skills in the students. 

Unfortunately, there is an acute dearth of such instruc- 
tional materials for the vocational students which needs to 
be remedied urgently with active involvement of competent 
subject experts, professionals also in the fields under the 
guidance of NCERT, which has so far developed a series of 
exemplar instructional materials (for different vocational 
areas. But it would be too big an expectation to bank upon 
a single agency like NCERT to solve the problem which should 
essentially be shared at the state level utilising the respective 
SCERTs. The proposed CIVE at the national level and SCVE 
at state level can play an important role in filling this void 
in regard to instructional and other curricular materials. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

The quality of vocational teachers is another factor of 
prime importance marring or making for the success of voca- 
tional programme at + 2 level, because it is the vocational 
teacher who steers the entire teaching-learning process as per 
his abilities, dedication and commitment. A vocational teacher 
must be thoroughly oriented about the entire vocational 
programme, its concept, philosophy and objectives. He must 
learn to deliver the goods under several constraints utilising 
the available resources of the community. 
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This calls for the evolution of a Suitable pre-service/ 
inservice training programmes for vocational teachers utilis- 
ing the facilities available with the Regional College of Edu- 
tion, CTIs and a few selected colleges of education. 


We can hope to attract competent and really committed 
vocational teachers for + 2 level, if we are able to provide 
them reasonably good service conditions, job satisfaction and 
opportunities for their career development and promotion. The 
present conditions are far from being satisfactory in many 
of the states compelling most of the teachers to leave the 
teaching profession and go for more lucrative careers. 


PART-TIME TEACHERS 


No doubt, a goo? majority of vocational teachers do 
possess the educational minimum prescribed by different state 
governments, but it is equally true that most of them are 
devoid of worthwhile field of professional experience, which 
is so essential for a good vocational teacher. This deficiency 
can be met by providing part-time teachers drawn from the 
field. First-hand practical experience of the part-time tea- 
chers supplemented by sound theoretical expertise of regular 
teachers can prove the most effective input of training at 
the + 2 level. 


Hence, it is recommended that for each vocational course 
there should be provision of one regular full-time teacher, 
one part-time teacher and an assistant in the school. 


INFRASTRUCTURAL FACILITIES 


Infrastructural facilities in terms of space, equipment and 
consumables probably form the costliest input for vocational 
education. In the context of our present state of economy it 
wil be no better than mere wishful thinking to equip each 
institution with all necessary infrastructural facilities. That 
is why, the whole concept of vocationalisation of education is 
based on thorough and maximum utilisation of facilities 
available in the community. 


To ensure maximum utilisation of facilities it is necessary 
that the school develops a good rapport with organisations 
possessing such facilities. This will largely depend upon the 
initiative and enthusiasm of the head of the institutior. How- 
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ever, this problem of coordination between ihe school and 
facilities owning organisations should be tackled at the govern- 
ment level. Such an agreement will provide the students with 
opportunities for better vocational training, will expose them 
to actual field conditions and most likely, will make the future 
employers aware of the kind of vocational students being pre- 
pared by the schools. This will also be most cost effective 
measure for vocational education. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 

The products of vocational stream at the + 2 level are 
quite distinct from those from the ITIs and Polytechnics who 
have been covered under the Craftsmen and Technician Ap- 
prenticeship Training schemes. The need to bring the уоса- 
tional students of the + 2 stage under the umbrella of 
apprenticeship scheme was emphasised time and again by 
several committees from various forums as an important cata- 
lyst for the promotion of vocational education. At present 
a few of the 120 vocational courses offered at - 2 level in 
the country are selected for the “Special Vocationalised Edu- 
cation Training Scheme" launched by the Ministry of Human 
Resources Development, Government of India and thus, benefit 
of the scheme is available only to a handful of fortunate ones 
from the vocational stream. 

Under such circumstances the Apprenticeship Act 1961 
should be suitably amended immediately to cover the + 2 
vocational students. 'The Regional Boards of Apprenticesnip 
Training should chalk out appropriate training programmes 
after identification of suitable training organisations in the 
government, semi-government, private as well as unorganised 
Sectors in consultation with the NCVE and SCVE in states. 


PROGRAMME CATEGORIES 

It is recommended that the programmes to be financed for 
vocationalisation of education may be broadly classified 45 
under: | : 

— SUPW/WE programmes for class I to X .with pro- 


gressively increasing life’ skill and leading to pre- 
vocational orientation from class VIII/IX onwards... 
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Vocationalisation of Higher Secondary Education for 
10 per cent of the students during the Tth Plan Period 
and 25 per cent of the students during the first half 
of the nineties. 


Further education programmes for vocational stream 
students at the diploma, special/advance diploma and 
degree levels so as to ensure public acceptance of 
higher secondary vocationalisation. 


Non-formal programmes for out-of-school population 
which are essentially in nature of extension activities 
of existing educational institutions, industries, govern- 
ment service departments and professional bodies 
such as the Institutions of Engineers etc. 

Programmes for establishing administrative, organisa- 
tional, monitoring, reviewing and coordinative bodies 
at the States and the Centre to ensure effective imple- 
mentation of vocationalisation at the institutional, 
district, state, regional, and national levels. 


FUNDING NORMS 

Regarding the quantum of funding for education in gene- 
‘ral, it may be suggested that 6% of G.N.P. should be spent on 
education as recommended by Kothari Commission, as against 
the current 3% expenditure and a substantial portion of the 
increased expenditure should be on vocationalization of edu- 
cation at all levels. 


FUNDING SOURCES 

It is further recommended that the funds for vocationali- 
sation should be mobilised from a variety of sources, which 
have remained untapped as under:- 


Levy of educational cess on all manufactured goods in 
the organised sector. 


Levy on agriculture land. 


One or two and a half per cent of all expenditure on 
development projects and construction activities. 


Levy on consumer goods. 
Levy on all imports. 
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— Levy on earnings of organised service sectors, public 
and private, which employ skilled and supervisory 
personnel. 


CENTRAL SECTOR SCHEME 


Higher education, technical education and apprenticeship 
training have always been under the overall purview of the 
Centre and it is recommended that vocationalisation of edu- 
cation must be included in this list. 


FINANCING FOR S.U.P.W. 

In the context of providing free and compulsory education 
for allupto age 14, the SUPW/WE programmes upto and 
including class VIII should be financed by the State Govern- 
ments. The pre-vocational orientation programmes for the 
Secondary students shall be jointly funded by the States and 
the Centre. The money spent on SUPW/WE programmes of 
the school population must be viewed as an investment on 
Human Resources Development which is bound to have pay-off 
for the productivity of the individual and hence the produc- 
tivity of the agricultural, corporate and the service sectors. 
However, as mentioned in 1.14 there should be a centrally: 
Sponsored scheme for SUPW/WE teacher training. 


CENTRE-STATE SHARING 


The financing of programmes of vocationalisation of 
Higher Secondary Education should be shared between the 
States and the Centre as under: 


— The Centre shall finance district vocational surveys, 
manpower forecasts, generation of resource materials 
for various courses, In-service Training of "Teachers, 
apprenticeship training and R and D efforts and the 
salaries of staff and a portion of the building and 
equipment grants. For the above purpose a National 
Education Trust on the lines of UGC be established 
and vocational education be given adequate import- 
ance by the trust. 

— A part of the cost of the buildings and equipment 
may have to be borne by the state governments. 
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— The varicus programmes of funding shall be organised, 
monitored and evaluated by the National Council of 
Vocational Education {NCVE) at the national level 
and State Council of Vocational Education (SCVE) at 
the state level. 


Further it is recommended that further education oppor- 
tunities should be provided for the following categories, funded 
by the Centre: 


— Certificate holders from ITIs and higher secondary 
vocational stage shall be provided opportunities to 
join diploma and advanced diploma programmes on 
the basis of national scholarships based on income of 
parents. 

— The products of higher secondary vocational stream 
and diploma holders to join existing and new degree 
programmes in relevant areas in the universities on 
the basis of national scholarships based on merit. 


— Open universities to provide facilities for obtaining 
degrees in vocational area on self-financing basis for 
the working learners. 


The above programmes of financing should be given sert- 
ous attention since the social acceptance of higher secondary 
vocationalisation will directly depend on the facilities for 
further educatior. 


SEED MONEY FOR NON-FORMAL 

PROGRAMMES 

It is recommended that drop-outs and labour-force (who 
are predominantly illiterate) be provided educational oppor- 
tunities for general/vocational education and training, through: 
non-formal and part-time programmes offered essentially as 
extension activities of community schools, community poly- 
technics and composite training centres to be established on 
the basis of district vocational surveys. The cost of this deve- 
lopment should be borne by the beneficiaries and their emplo- 
yers. The state and central govornments may provide seed 
money for the generation of resource materials and training 
of instructors. ; 
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TARGET POPULATION 


It is noticed that target population to be covered by the 
above programmes during the Seventh Plan period are enu- 
merated as under: 


(i) SUPW/WE Programmes: 


(a) Primary Stage. 870 lakhs/year 
(b) Middle School Stage. 250 lakhs/year 
(c) Secondary Schools. 110 lakhs/year 


Total 1230 lakhs/year 


Gi) Higher Secondary Vocationalisation: 
(a) During Seventh Plan (10%). 3 lakhs/year 
(b) During the Eighth Plan (25%). 7.5 lakhs/year 


(iii) Further Education: 
(a) 2-year diploma programmes for 
Higher Secondary Vocational 
Students and ITI products. 8,000/year 


(b) Advanced/special diploma рго- 

grammes for ITI and vocational 

stream products. 20,000/year 
(c) Degree programmes in vocational 

subjects in existing universities. 45,000/year 
(d) New. community colleges for 


for vocational degrees. 18,000/year 
(e) General degree programmes for : 
vocational stream students. 6,500/year 
Gv) Out of School Population: 
p (a) Drop-outs upto Class V. . 120 lakhs/year 
(b) Drop-outs after Class VIII. 20 lakhs/year 
i (c) ITI, increased intake. 0.625 lakhs/year 


FINANCIAL PRIORITIES 


. It has been estimated ùy the Working Group on Voca- 
tionalisation of Education (1985) that the above coverage may 
involve Seventh Plan funding of Rs. 2,200 crores. Even 
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though this sum appears to be iarge, the cost of such a mas- 
sive and important development will be of the order of rupees 
22 crores per year, on the average. It should be possible to 
mobilise this fund from the variety of cesses that have been 
.envisaged. However, it is recommended that such of those 
programmes and projects (such as higher secondary vocationa- 
lisation) which have commenced 9 years ago shall be pursued 
with greater vigour; the projects that are in demand from 
the society such as further education, shall be implemented 
urgently and those which show promise towards Human Re- 
sources Development (such as SUPW/WE) shall be assigned 
priority and other programmes (such as education and train- 
ing for out-of-school population) may be taken up with requir- 
ed funds 


INTERNATIONAL AID 


It is essential that the expertise already acquired by 
UNESCO be made use of in this area and World Bank aid may 
be sought for such a massive development in the largest 
democracy of the world. 


GROWTH RATE OF ECONOMY VIS-A-VIS 

MAGNITUDE OF VOCATIONAL INTERVENTION 

In view of the 8% growth rate of our economy that has 
been envisaged in our Seventh Plan proposal, the middle level 
para professionals have a greater part to play in this increas- 
ingly competitive world and this hither-to neglected sector 
of education must now be assigned the top-most priority for 
development. Even otherwise we will have to ensure self- 
employment opportunities and development of entrepreneurial 
skills for a 42 and odd lakhs of young people of our country 
who will be entering the wurld of work every year; and there 
is no better way than to reorient the educational system of 
our country wherein at any given time there are 14 crores of 
students available for intervention. 
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APPENDIX A 


INFORMATION BLANK 


PART — A 
I. STATISTICAL INFORMATION: 


(a) Name of the School : 

(b) Year of Establishment c 

(c) Year of Upgrading to Higher 
Secondary State 1 


XI Academic/ XII Academic/ 
Vocational Vocational 


(i) Students ! 
Boys 
Girls 


(ii) Staff 
Men 


Women M ! 


(e) Name of the Vocational Subjects Offered: 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
a س‎ ee 


(f) Number of Students Studying in Each Vocational Course: 


Boys in Girls in 
XI Std. XII Std. XII Std, 
(i) ! 
(ii) ! 
(iii) 
Чу) 
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(g) Number of Staff Handiing Vocational Subjects: 


е Profes- Year Full Part 
General  sional of time time 
51. Subjects Quali- Quali- Expe- Tea- Tea- 
No; Name taken fication fication rience | chers chers 
I. FUNCTIONING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STREAM: 


(a) 
(i) 


Choice of Subject: 


Who suggested the introduction of the vocational 


subject? 
Headmaster/Teachers/Public/Department. 


Was there a discussion in the staff mecting about the intro- 
duction of the vocational subject? Yes/No. 


What was the general reaction of the Teachers? 
Favcurable/Neutral/Unfavourable. 


Were the students involved in the choice of the subject? 
| } \ | Yes/No. 


Were the industrialists/factory cwners/agriculturists in the area 
consulted before the introduction cf the course? Yes/No. 


What was there reaction to the proposal? 
Favourable/Neutral/ Unfavourable. 


PART — B 


І PREPARATION: 


(i) 


Whether the teachers were trained beforehand to prepare them- 
selves for the introduction of the vocational stream? 
Yes/No. 


(ii) Whether the public was motivated about the introduction of 


п. 


the vocational stream? Yes/No. 
(iii) Whether there was support from the public? Yes/No. 
(iv) Whether there was criticism from the public? Yes/No. 
INTRODUCTION: i | 
(a) Selection of Students: is correct 


according to you: 


Mark the number which 


| 
(i) The choice of the vocation was left to the students. 


(ii) Students for vocational courses were selected at the dis- 
cretion of the Headmaster. 


(iii) Students were selected after consulting the teachers. 
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Ш. 


IV. PROBLEMS EXPERIENCED: 


selected after consulting the parents. 
the number which is suitable for you: 
ach vocational subjects by the 


(iv) Students were 


(b) Selection of Staff: Tick 

(1) Staff were selected to te 
Headmaster. 

(ii) It is the choice of the Department. 

(iii) It is the free choice individual. 


(iv) Staff were selected due to the public influence. 


(c) Equipment: и : 
(i) How is the school equipped to teach vocational courses? 


Well equipped/barest minimum/inadequate. 
(1) How are the equipments to the school bought? 
From grants received/public donations. 
(d) Help from Local Industries: 
(i) In what ways the local industries/factories are helpful in 
giving apprenticeship training to the students? 


Fully /Partial/Nil. 
(ii) Whether the students are absorbed in those industries/ 


factories after the completion of their courses: 
Yes/to some extent/No. 


PRACTICAL WORK: 

Types of Practicals conducted: 
(1) Within the school. 
(ii) With the help of Fac 
(iii) Field trip. 


tories/ Industries, 


nced at the preparation level? 


What are the problems experie 
d at the introduction level? 


(ii) What were the problems experience 
(iii) Was there any problem experienced in executing a particular 
vocation? lf yes, what were the problems? 


N THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION: 


(i) 


V. RESULTS I 
Academic Vocational 
No. of Students No. of Students 
Appeared]. Passed Appeared /Passed 
1980 
1981 
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VI. PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS AFTER 
COMPLETING THE COURSE: 


(i) 


Gi) 


(iii) 


1980 


Tctal number of students who hive 
completed the Vocational Course: 


Approximate number of students 
who are absorbed by the local 
industries; 


Approximate number of students 
who are self-employed: 


(iv) Approximate number of students 


(у) 


(vi) 


who seek higher education: 


Number of students who got 
employment other than the one for 
which they studied: 


Number of students who are 
unemployed: 


VII. SUGGESTIONS: 


1981 


1982 


APPENDIX B 


VOCATIONAL ATTITUDE SCALE FOR 
TEACHERS/PARENTS/STUDENTS 


Teachers/Students of Vocational/ 
Non-Vocational Course or X Std. ; 


Sex 

Name of the School 

Location of the School: 
(a) Place : 
(b) District 1 


Parent of Vocational/Non- 
Vocational Student 


Sex : 


Total annual income of the parent: 
1 


District : 


Place 


, 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


Twenty-five senten 
to understand your opinion regarding Vocational education, Whatever 


our persona! opinion is the best answer. The 


ces are given below. They are given with a view 


may be the answer, У 
main idea of this questionnaire is to find out what you think about each 


Sentence. Your answers will be kept confidential. Please read the 
sentences carefully and then select any one of the answers given below 
and mark it in the column given next to each sentence. (A) Strongly 


agree, (B) Agree, (C) Unable to decide, (D) Disagree, (E) Strongly 


disagree. 
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Un- Stro- 
Stro- able ngly 
ngly to Dis- Dis- 
Sentences Agree Agree Decide agree agree 
1 2 З a 33 6 


Students get employment 
easily due to vocational 
education. A B С р Е 


The unemployment pro- 

blem is solved to some 

extent because of voca- " 

tional education. A B С р Е 


There is jnot adequate 
encouragement from the 
public for vocational 
education. A B С р Б 


There are not enough 
trained teachers to 
teach vocational subjects. A B G D E 


Due to the introduc- 

tion of vocational educa- 

tion the economic 

development of the , 
country is possible. A B G D E 


Due to the introduction 
of Vocational education 
in schools, the number 
of pupils going to the 
colleges becomes less. 
(Unnecessary crowd is 
prevented) A B а р Е 


The government has to 

bear more expenditure 

due to the introduction 

of vocational education f 

in schools. A B C D E 
There are ро proper 

facilities in schools to 

teach vocaticnal subjects. A B C D E 


Students are able to get 
their education accor- 
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1 2 


w 
ГА 
22 
a 


ding to their tastes and 
interest. A B с р Е 


10. Majority of the students 
want to join in the 
general stream only. A B G р Е 


11. Students who get low 
marks alone jcin in the 
vocation stream. A B [еј р Е 


12. Teachers who taught 
vocational education feel, 
that there is а gap 
between them and tea- 
chers teaching | general 


education among the 
public. A B с р Е 


13. There is no necd to 
get apprenticeship after- 
wards, as the vocational 
students are receiving 
training during their 
course of study itself. A B Cc D 


m 


14, Majority lof ‘the jStu- 
dents feel that it jis 
below their dignity to opt 
for vocation education. 


15, There is change for the 
students to earn a little 
while they lcarn. 


16. Employers for the indus- 
tries are easily available 
due to the introduction 
of vocational education 
in schools. 


17. Majority of the parents 
are not aware of the 
benefits of vocational 
education. 

18, Students who opt for 
vocational education 
easily get through in the 
examination. 

U == 
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19. There is no proper 
background in the lower П 
classes for the students 
who select vocational 
education in the higher 
secondary level. A B (е: р E 


20. Since there is opportu- 
nity for students to con- 
tinue in the same school 
and get vocational edu- 
cation, thcy are mot 
affected psychologically, A B C D E 


21. The syllabus for voca- 
tional education is 


heavy. A B [o D E 


22. Students get first hand 
knowledge as they go for 
field trips. A B С р E 


23. Students | score high 
marks through practical 
examination. A B Cc D E 


24. There is chance for 
self-employment for 
those who had taken 
vocatione] education in 
schools. A B C D E 


25. There is very little 
cnance for girls to get 
vocational education in 
the co-educational 
schools. A B С р Е 


APPENDIX C 


QUESTIONNAIRE-A 
BIODATA 


Your Name 

Age in years and months 
a) Class, b) Stream 
Father's/Guardian's Name 
Local Address 


US NUES 


mm 


INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR FAMILY 


Number of brothers 

2. Number of sisters 

3. Your own rank among them 
(Starting from the youngest) 

4. Education of your family 


eee 


Literate Primary 


Father: 
Mother: 
Brothers: 

1. 

2, 

a 
Sisters: 

1. 

2. 

3. 


(If you ‹ 
шу илге having more education). 


Post 
Graduate 
and 
Matric Graduate above 


have more than 3 brothers or sisters, give information about 
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GIVE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
ABOUT YOUR FAMILY 


EDUCATION 


(a) Father : 

(b) Mother : 

(c) Brothers: 
1. 
2: 
3, 


Sisters: 
1. 
2. 
3: 


APPENDIX D 


PUPIL'S ACADEMIC MOTIVATION SCALE 


کے گے 


PERSONAL DETAILS: 


1. Name of the School 5 
2. Name of the Student : 
3. Class and Section z 
4. Date : 
5. Place H 
6. Age n 
DIRECTIONS: 


We are trying to find out how students think and feel about a 
number of important topics. In order to do this, we would like to 
ask you to answer some questions. This is not an intelligence test, 
nor information test. There are no ‘right? or ‘wrong’ answers. The 
best and only correct answer is YOUR PERSONAL OPINION. What- 
ever is your answer, there will be many who agree and many who 
disagree. What we really want to know is HOW YOU FEEL about 
each statement. | : : 

Please read each statement very carefully, and then indicate your 
agreement or disagreement by marking it, according to the following 
Scale, in the appropriate space beside each statement: 


(A) Agree. 
(B) Strongly Agree. 
(C) Disagree. 


(D) Strongiy Disagree. 
You may have as much time as you need te read each statement 
very carefully and give your opinion on it in the best way you can. 


Please encircle your answer in the box. 
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(4) (8) (C) (D) 
Stro- 

Stro- ngly 

ngly Dis- Dis- 

Agree Agree agree agree 

1 2 3 4 

A B С р 
А B Cc D 
A B [9] D 
A B c D 
A B Cc D 
A B c D 
A B [o D 
A B C D 
A B c D 
A B с р 
А B C D 
A B © р 
А B c D 
A B С р 


Statements 


———————————————— 


SS 


1. 


10. 


11, 


Late afternoon is the best time 
of the day. 


Many children have often been 
punished without cause, 


- Students should be made to go to 


School before they are 18 years 
old. 


. Being right is more important . 


than being kind, 


- School is more fun when teachers 


let students do things they want 
to. 


Pupils who try should get good 
grades even if they make mistakes. 


. Successful people are those who 


make the most money. 


- The best way to spend a free 


evening is with a good book, 


Most young people do not want 
to go to school. 


Some new ideas are interesting, 
but most of them are not. 


Practical people are usually highly 
respected. 


Knowing the answer is more im- 
portant than knowing where to get 
the answer. 


Many young people complain 
about their miseries. 


» The best people refuse to depend : 


on other persons. 


ER 
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1 2 3 4 5 

A B с р 15. Some teachers make school more 
interesting than others. 

A B C D 16. A person’s feelings on a topic are 
not as important аз the facts. 

A B с р 17. There are more important things 
i» the world than making money. 

A B 3 D 18. It does not really help much to 
study about people from other 

\ ue 5 lands. 

A B iG D 19, Life is mostly sorrow with just 
a little joy. 

A B с р 20. Some students have to study more 
than others. 

A B С D 21. Many youngsters often want to 
go away from home. 

A B G D 22. Being a good speaker 18 just as 
important as being a good speller, 

A B С D 23. Some teachers seem to enjoy mak- 
ing students suffer, 

A B G D 24. Our whole trouble is that we 
won't let God help us. 

A B с р 25. Most реор!е worry more before 
E they take a test than during the 
: test. 

A B (еј р 26. No one seems to understand 

young people. 

A B С р 27. Learning to co-operate is more 
important than learning to com- 
pete. 

A B С D: 28. Most pecple would like school 
better if teachers did not give 
grades;? 

A B G D 23. The world we live in is a pretty 
lonesome place. 

A B © р 30. Social progress сап only be 


achieved by returning to our 


glorious past. 


ea ھج‎ 
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1 2 3 
A B [o D 
A R С р 
А В (е, р 
А B с р 
А B Cc р 
А B с р 
А B с р 
А В С р 
А B © р. 
А B c D 
A B [9] D 
A B [9 D 
A B С р 
А B Cc р 
А B С р. 
А B C D 
A B G D 
A B © 


31. It is very fcolish to advocate 
government support to education. 


32. Most people's hardest battles are 
with themselves, 


33. There is nothing new under the 
sun. 


34. Helping other people is the key 
to happiness. 

35. Life seems to be one big struggle 
after another. 

36. Most people just don't care for 
others. 


37. The best way to achieve security 
is for the government to guarantee © 
' jobs. 
38. Some people do not appreciate 
the value cf an education. 


39. Many new ideas are not worth the 
paper they are printed on. 

40. Many ‘teachers are not conside- 
rate of students’ feelings. 

41. Teachers are generally underpaid. 

42. Being unhealthy is worses than 
being unhappy. 


43, Most young people feel uncom- 
fortable around someone of the 
opposite sex. 


44. It is better to forget than to for- 
give. 


45. Pupils who copy during an exa- 
mination should fail the test. 


46. Young people should be free 10 
follow their own desires. 


47. Listening to a good speaker is the 
best way to learn. 


48. The present is all too often full of 
unhappiness. 
VCI ae PALE үгэ. ABE 
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1 2 
А B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
э, B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
ЗА B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 


3 5 = 
С р 49: Most people just don't-know what 
^ js good for them. 

С р 50: "Understanding yourself helps you 
to understand others. 

E D 51: People who dream a lot at night 
are apt to bz crazy. 

(е) р 52. Familiarity breeds contempt, 50 
one should never be too friendly. 

D 53: There is a real limit to man's‏ چ 
irtelligence.‏ 

e D 54. Геор!е who are insulted generally 
deserve to be. 

C D 55. Experience may be a good teacher, 
but schools are tetter. 

с р 56. Wasting time is even worse than 
wasüng money. 

€ D 57. People who are quick thinkers 
usually jump to conclusions. 

© р 58. Most people do not have good 
ideas until they grow up. 

Ge D 59: When people are unhappy, they 
should talk to someone about it. 

c D 60. Looking good is just as important 

: as being good. 

C - D' 61: The best part of education is that 
which people teach themselves. 

c D 62. Famous people usually have a lot 
of money. 

с р 63, Most people cannot learn from the 
experience of others. 

c D 64. The dreamer is a danger tc society, 

C D 65. Most teachers like to take the stu- 
dents to task if they have the 
chance. 

[e D 66. God helps those who help them- 


selves. 
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~ 5) 3 4 5 
А B с р 67. Опе can never desire too much of 
a good thing. 
A B С р 68. Being a liar is better -than be- 
ing a gossiper. 
A B e D 69. Asking usually gets you into 
trouble, 
A B с р 70. Not many people in the world 
` are really kind, 
A B € D 71. The biggest part of being success- 
ful is determination. 
A B с р 72. Теасһегѕ know a more and do less 
than most other people. 
A B с р 73. Hope is really no better than 
Worry. 
A B e 89 D 74. School is not.all that it's cracked 
up to be, 
A B C D 75. Everything that people do А either 
right or wrong. 
A B C D 76. Quick thinking is T better 
than being polite. 
A B с р 77. The gentle person often treats 
himself severely. 
A B C D 78. Everybody ought to do something 
worthwhile everyday. 
A B e D 79. All those who failed have Worked 
in vain, i 
A B C D 80. We are never really as happy as we 
think we are, 


APPENDIX E 


SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY 


Measures evaluation attitudes toward self in several domains — 
generally answered ‘Like me’, ‘Unlike me’, Four factors emerged from 
factor analysis: self-derogation, leadership popularity, family-parents and 


assertiveness, anxiety. 


SSS ээрээ эт... 
Like me / Unlike me 


1. I often wish I were somcone else. 


I find it very hard to talk in front 
of a group. 


3. There are lots of things about my- 
self ГА change if I could. 


4. I can make up my mind without 
too much trouble. 


S. Im a lot of fun to be with. 


N 


I get upset easily at home. 


7. If takes me a long time to get 
used to anything new. 


8. I'm popular with people of my 


own age. 
9. My family expects too much of j 
me. 
10. My family usually considers my 
feelings. 


ll. I give in very easily. 
12. It's pretty tough to be me. 


13. Things are ali mixed up in my 


life. 
ain eh ae oO A =т= еее э ес 
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24. 
ВЭ. 


Other people usually follow ту 
ideas. 


I have a low opinion of myself. 


There are many times when I'd 
like ta leave home. 


I often feel upset about the work 
I do. 


Im not as nice looking as most 
people. 


If I have something to say, I usu- 
ally say it. 


My family understands me. 


Most people are better liked than 
I am. 


Т usually feel as if my family is 
pushing. 


I often get discouraged in what 
I am doing. 


Things usually don't bother me. 


I can’t be depended on. 


Like me / Unlike me 


APFENDIX Е 


SELF-IDENTITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Developed by Mansion (1974) 


As a student how much are you like the following kinds of per- 
sons? Please reply by circling ore of the pumbers on each cf thei 
scales below. A circle round a number at or near 9 shows that you 
are very much like the person described. .A circle round a number at 
1 or near 1 shows that you are not at all like the person described. Inter- 
mediate values show differing degrees of likeness. 


Very much Not at all 
Items like me like me 

SS eee IR o 
Sas 7 1675 45892 1T 


NENNEN oo E e 
1. A person who takes part in 1 
school life outside the class- 
room. 
2. A person who is interested in 
his chosen subject. 
3. A good mixer who gets on 
well with other students. 
4. A person whose social life 
during terms is largely within 
or centred around the col- 5 
lege. 
5. A person ,who enjoys the in- 
tellectual life of the college. 
6. A person with the capacity 
. to tackle his work and 
examination successfully. 
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Very much Not at all 
Items like me like me 


ت 
1 2 43 65 7 8 9 


шинээ Асаре uec 
7. A person who enjoys the 
freedom of student life, 


8. A person who cares more 
for fundamental values than 
for merely getting a teaching 
qualification. 

9. A person who is popular 
with opposite sex. 

10. A person who sees: his col- 
lege studies primarily as a 
means to a successful career, 

. 11. A person who spends a lot 
of time in solitary study. 

12. A person who comes to 
School to have a good time. 


13. A person whose main con- 
cern is to obtain a qualifi- 
cation. 


14. A person who spends consi- 
derable time thinking about 
and discussing social and or 
political reform. 

15. A person who believes that 
working on his own is more 
valuable than attending lec- 
tures, 

16. A person who spends a lot 
of time outside class in so- 
cial contact with fellow stu- 
dents. , 
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SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

Here are given fifty-one statements. Below each statement are 
given five responses (Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree and 
Strongly Disagree). Please read each statement carefully and respond to 
it by marking a tick on any of the five responses given, ‘If you really 
strongly agree with the statement, mark ( ) on ‘Strongly Agree’. If 
you only agree with the statement, mark ( ) on ‘Agree’ and so on. 


EXAMPLE: 

Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree. 

Here the individual ‘X’ agrees with the statement and therefore has 
marked ( ) response ‘Agree’. 

There is no right or wrong response. Try to give your response 
according to what you feel about yourself in reference to that statement. 
Your answers will be kept confidential. 

T am a fairly worthwhile person. 


1. In general, I believe, 
agree, Strongly Disagree). 


(Strongly Agree, Авгес, Undecided, Dis 
2. I like and feel pretty good towards myself. : 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
3. I worry over humiliating situations more than most persons. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


4. I can perform my best in a vocation or job against an opponent 
who is much superior to me. А 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


5. I often feel that my movements cre clumsy. | 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


I think I have an attractive personality. i 
gree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


e of much 


1 


E 


(Strongly Agree, A 
7. If given a chance, I could do something that would È 
benefit to the world. T 


(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree) 
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14. 


15: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


15: 


20. 


21. 
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I tend to be quick and certain in my actions. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I think of myself as a successful person. f 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
At times 1 am uncharitable to those who love me. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
Sometimes I feel depressed for no apparent reason at all. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I frequently fec! thwarted because I am unable to do as I desire. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I often feel I get blamed cr punished when I don’t.deserve it. 
(Strongly Agree, Agrec, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


I find it hard to continue werk when I do not get enough encour- 
agement. 


(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, nr Strongly Disagree). 
When upset emotionally I take much time to recover. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I find it hard to do my best when people are watching. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
At times I indulge in false excuses to get out of things. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagrec). 
I prefer not to spend much time dwelling on the past. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I am unwanted by those I feel who are important to me. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I am satisfied to a large extent about my sex matters. ! 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I become upset by criticism even if it is good or meant well. , di 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I look forward to prepare myself to attend what I intend to. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
My greatest weakness is that I find it difficuft to complete my work 
without assistance from: others, Р 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


It is my conviction that people in general nd to SEO more con- 
servative after the age of forty. 


(Strongly Agrec, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly. Disagree). 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


29: 


30. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


I am as good as anyone else. : ` 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly. Disagree). 
If J were young again I wouid try to do things which I could not, 
do earlier. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
The members of my family often take advice and suggestion from 
me on all matters. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


. When things go wrong I pity or blame myself. 


(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I sometimes think or imagine of performing sexual act that many ' 

people consider unnatural. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I certainly feel useless at times. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I spend much of the time worrying over the future. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I find difficult to control my weight. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I can always hear and see things as well as most other people. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I don't get invited out by friends as often as I would really like. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

At times I brag about my qualities before others. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I am fairiv able to recall the significant events of my early child- 

hood. " 273 ! A 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided,. Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I can recover easily and quickly from social blunders. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I have several times given up doing à thing because I thought too 

little of my ability. 3 à 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 

I frequently fail to recollect several things which I am to do. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
PCS time worrying over 

1 sve it i inistake to spend most of my 1 

eee pa I prefer to try to find some pleasure in every 

present moment. 


(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 
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I am often in low spirits, 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strengly Disagree). 


. It is very important to me to feel that what I am doing is very 


worthwhile or meaningful. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, O Disagree). 
I enjoy mixing with people. 

(Strongly Agree,. Agree. Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I can tackle new situations with a reasonable degree of assurance. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
At times I feel a painful sense of loneliness and want very much 
to share an experience with someone else. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I can almost always, go to sleep at night without any difficulty. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
When luck turns against me, I pray God to make it in favour of me. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
Sometimes I would become a respectable person of society. 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree) 

І believe that everyone is responsible for what he is as for what he · 
does. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I deserve severe punishment for my sins. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
I usually prefer to do things in tried way rather than experiment- 
ing new and different ways. 

(Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
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OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCALE (  ) 
DIRECTIONS 


This set of questions concerns your interest in different kinds of 


jobs. 


There are eight questions, Each one asks you to choose one job 


out of ten presented. Read each question carefully. They are all different, 
Answer each one the best you can by placing a cross mark (X) against 
the occupation of your preference. Please do not omit any item. 


Q. 1. 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which one is the BEST ONE 
you are REALLY SURE YOU CAN GET when your SCHOOL- 
ING IS OVER? 


1.1 TET Lawyer. 

12 уе охааа Agricultural Inspector. 

13 аен" Doctor. 

h P. we Primary School Teacher, 

15° ° e Diploma in the Indian Foreign Service. 
L6 өөх. Peon. 

T7 xüneseeh Psychologist, 

8 — a Motor Mechanic. | 

158. - اا‎ Travelling Salesman for a wholesale firm. 
140, «эе Postman, , 


[9) ‘obs listed in this question which one would you choose 
"à ks. ber: FREE TO CHOOSE ANY OF them you wished 


when your SCHOOLING IS OVER? 
Government Contractor. 


2.1 treu. 

22. OSE Insurance Agent. .. 

2 ^ questum Member of Parliament. 
2,4: ‚зм whee Clerk in an Office. ! 


2:5 State Governor. 


2.6 ........ 
ШОГ Eae er 
ОВИ сет 
DIO! E E 
240 оон 
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Maid/Man Servant. 

Owner — Operator of a Printing Press. 
Electrician. 

Priest (Pujari). 


Truck Driver, 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you choose 
if you were FREE TO CHOOSE ANY OF them you wished 
when your SCHOOLING IS OVER? | 


З. захаа 
32. — озата 
3:3 лоне 
LI | meas 
3:57 — "eire 
31679 Ead soe 
ЗЛ — 0 eet 
8,8 siete wie isis 
BO state wigs 
340 = oriire 


Airline hostess. 

Trained Mechanic, 

Captain in the Army. 

Midwife (Dai). 

Supreme Court Justice. 
Restaurant Waiter, | 
Instrumental Musician, 
Machine Operator in a Factory. 
Librarian. \ 


Plumber, 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which ONE would you chocse 
if you^were FREE TO CHOOSE ANY OF them you wished 
when your SCHOOLING IS OVER? i Д 


RÀ een 
ro» NE 
AS exe 
44 | 22-61. 
45 «хөөхөд 


Д6 maaan 
АТ eI 
4.8 re Fe wee 


49 ваа в > 


Novelist. ! 
Soldier in the Army, 

Bank Manager. 

Taxi Driver. 


Cabinet Minister in the Central Govern- 
ment, 


Petrol Pump Attendant. 
Artist who Paints, Pictures. 
Lady Village Level Worker. 
(Gram Sevika) f 
Photographer. : 
Coal Miner. 1: Ta d 
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О. э. 


Q. 6. 


Of the jobs listed. in this question, which. is the BEST ONE you 
are REALLY SURE YOU CAN HAVE by the time you are 
30 years old? | 


51 «энээ Dentist. E 
S2. хазаж, ` Physical Educational Instructor. ` 

5.3 ESTA Scientist. 

54 see Bo Carpenter. 

8,5 T" wora n ERA Chairman of a Large Municipality. 
LA TITEL, Wood Cutter. н 
ОТТ Newspaper Correspondent. 

5.8 РТТ, Bus Driver, | 

EO: аа жээ Steno-typist to an Officer. 


5.10 six Rae! Farm Worker, E 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you choose 
to have when you are 30 YEARS OLD, if you were FREE TO 
HAVE ANY OF them you wished? 


ЄЙ —— kn Accountant in a Large Government 
Office. ' : . 

6.2 pois "iss Revenue Record Keeper (Karnam). 

63 e < College Lecturer. 

64 CÓ ` Fisherman. 

6.5 vir eei TI Director of Department id^ State Gov- . 
ernment, 

66 22. Night Watchman. 

6Л .-.-- Radio Announcer. 

6.8 "ETT Police Constable. 

69 ees Receptionist, 

610 2-99: Railway Signalman. 


p this question, which is the BEST ONE you 


Of the jobs listed i 5 
YOU CAN HAVE by the time you are 


are REALLY SURE 
30 YEARS OLD? ' 


qui. зә a 


JA parteng 


Chemist. 


Nurse. 
57: * hap ote Owner of a Farm or Factory which Em- 
: ploys 100 People. 
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TAY глаг Shop Attendant. 

WIS. “айсан District Magistrate. 

КӨТ 22002446» Shoe-shiner, 

yei СОТУ Commercial Artist. 

T8 “єєх й Typist. ’ 

T  өөөөөөж Social Welfare Worker. 
7.10) „әз... ЭС Cloth Presser in a Laundry, 


Of the jobs listed in this question which ONE could you choose 


to have when you are 30 years old, if you were FREE TO 
HAVE ANY of them you wished? t 


So $us Farm Owner and Operator. 

8.2 гулд s de Railway Guard, 

ES ousus Engineer, 

8.4 d AAO s Door-to-door Salesman of Home 
Products. 

SS зон Airline Pilot, ' 

86 _ past caste Sweeper. 

8.7 à A RR Owner of a Small Hotel. 

88 ЖЕ Tailor, | 

89 een Cashier in a Firm. 


8.10 EEE Restaurant owner. 
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STUDENTS' ADJUSTMENT SCALE 
INSTRUCTIONS t TET 


This is not an examination of academic test. Hence, please feel 
relaxed in answering this test, Your answers will be kept confidential. 
Therefore, ba FRANK and FREE in giving your answers. 


In your classroom, you have to adjust constantly to your teacher 
and her teaching, to your companions, to the various subjects you have 
to learn, to the physical conditions of your classroom, end occasionally 
to yóur ‘principal and school: \ ! 

1. Please read the statements carefully, encircle the number of 

only those statements that are applicable to you. 

2. In the ranking column, rank any five statements that are most 

applicable to you, in the order of preference, 


I. ADJUSTMENT TOWARD THE CLASS TEACHER: | 


My Rank of 
Preference 


1. My teacher teaches according to the mental 
ability of the students! e Эби җир d otudaess sese Ды 


2. Му teacher іє Vey Sic то Таж SUE 
3. I feel free to talk to and discuss with my à 


teacher. 
4. Equal attention is not given to students 

in cms. e «ИРЕ 2 a 
5. I do not feel hesitant to ask my teacher 

Яо Ман © | DS es e ele 5 


My teacher is not frank and open withme. — «e IY. 


7. My teacher pays attention to whatever 1 
say. 

8. My teacher comes late to class. 

9. I fecl that my teacher mixes freely with us. 
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My Rank of 
Preference 


My teacher is sarcastic and insults me 
mud А 7222-0251 NES aac iaa iid 


My teacher encourages me very much in 
mw duc 27 ЭБЭ 57 5 dii 


I cannot approach my teacher easily as - 
she does not show willingness to Help, ue ne yest 


My teacher is kind and friendly, — ays ebi mtt 


I feel that my teacher does not under- 
Stand ишу, DEODIEMIS, Е 


. My difficulties are solved by my teacher. 


My teacher does not smile and is mostly 
serious. 


My teacher has a good knowledge of her 
subjects. 


I feel that my teacher does not give me 
enough opportunities 10 develop ту 
personality. i Sra PEE EE КЗ 


27. 


2.28. 


. I would be happy if we had frequent tests. 


. I do not like to attend class because my 


teacher is boring and dull. 
My teacher is jolly and humorous. 


My teacher is pre-occupied with her/his 
work and has no time for her pupils. 


]t is encouraging to see my teacher work 
hard. 


. My teacher wastes time in class by tell- 


ing jokes. 


My teacher has the patience to explain 
till I understand. 


My teacher has superior, aloof and over- 
bearing attitudes. . 


My teacher makes her lessons interesting 
and lively. 


My teacher is partial to brighter students. 
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29. 


30. 


I confide in my teacher because I trust 
her. 


My teacher lacks sympathy and understand- 
ing when she deals with me. 


. ADJUSTMENT WITH THE HEADMASTER 


I converse freely with my principal 
because who is good natured and friendly. 


І аш afraid of my principal and therefore 
behave well in her presence. 


My principal understands and therefore 
I behave well in her presence. 


. I do not know my principal well enough 


because she is busy and I hardly mect her. 


My principal does not stand on her dignity 
but mixes with us very well. 


I feel unhappy because our principal wants 
us only to study and not to play. 

My principal is interested in the school 
and manages it well. 


I do not like my principal because she 
corrects me in front of the whole class. 


. l like my principal because she forgives 


us when we do wrong. 


. I do not apprsach my principal for any- 


thing because she gets angry Very soon. 


ADJUSTMENT WITH COMPANIONS 


. I feel free in the company of my class- 


mates as they mix with everyone freely. 


There are cliques ' (groups) in our class 
and I feel left out. 


Some of the habits of my classmates 
irritate me. 


. I trust my classmates because they are 


united and co-operative. 


My Rank of 
Preference 
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My Rank of 
Preference 
45. I love my ciassmates because they are all 
usted and co-operatives = «өөөгцөиэїхүжөэ 
46. I do not like some of my classmates who 
are selfish and who do not want to share 
their knowledge. |.  .- HOST 
47. I feel happy in the company of my class- 
mates because they are good natured and 
шеу iu LL "22 эх 
48. I feel irritated with my classmates who 
are narrow-minded and who carry tales. ..... толине s vs airs 
49. Ilike my classmates because they are frank 
and outspoken. Е Сает 
50. I avoid the company of those classmates 
who are proud and boast a lot. и... .. 2....... 
IV. ADJUSTMENT WITH VARIOUS ' 
SUBJECTS 
51. I find that most of my subjects are ‚ 
interesting. ê TEER Р 
52. I do not have subjects which I like in 
the: Syllabus: . тг 01:12:84 ХЭЛҮҮГ . 
53. Ilike my subjects because I like the teacher 
who teaches them. РТР 
54. I ат disinterested in certain subjects 
because they are not needed in later life. ................ 
55. I feel that teachers create interest in us 
to learn difficult subjects. РРР 
56. I have a natural dislike for certain sub- 
jects and do not feel like studying them. к ИЛА» халх 
57. I enjoy some classes because the teachers 
make them interesting, © FT u” AAR ny . 
58. I feel that some subjects are not taught 
properly. aaa gras enmt 
59. Sufficient homework is given to us in 
various subjects. Esa T. Pa эеле: 


60. I study only those subjects which are easy 
and to my liking. 3 ves. vales 559 
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My Rank of 
Preference 


66. 


67. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


ADJUSTMENT WITH CLASSROOM 


. I love to be in my classroom because it is 


spacious and well ventilated. 


My classroom is very hot and there are 
not enough fans. 

I feel good to be in my classroom because 
it is always tidy and clean. 


I feel uncomfortable in class location and 
unhealthy surroundings of my classroom. 


. I feel happy about the good location and 


healthy surroundings of my classroom. 
There is no atmosphere of study in my 
classroom as there is too much noise com- 
ing from outside. 

The sitting arrangement ín our class is 


changed frequently so that we get a change 
of being next to different companions. 


The desks and chairs in our classroom 
are quite comfortable. 


. There are no facilities in our classroom 


for group study. 
The blackboard in our classroom is not 
suitably placed. 


. ADJUSTMENT WITH SCHOOL 


I like my school because individual interest 
is taken in the students. 

The library facilities in our school are 
inadequate. 

My school is a second h 
the principal, teachers and comp: 
friendly. 

I am not happy with my school as import- 
ance is given only to studies and not to 
games and extra curricular activities. 
like to change my school 
re emphasis on disci- 
formation. 


ome for me, as 
anions are 


I would not 
because it places mo 
pline and character 
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——————————— 
My Rank of 
Preference 


E E ЗЕНА‏ کے 


76. Going to school daily is repulsive to me. 


77. I like my school because of its good and 
impressive building. 


78. I am proud of my schcol because it main- 
tains a high standard of education. 


79. The rules of the school seem meaningless 
to me. 


80. It is difficult tó go to school as it is far 
away from the city. 


APPENDIX J 
RAO SCHOOL ATTITUDE INVENTORY 


It consists of 30 questions covering various aspects of the school 
such as teachers, schcol, subjects, class fellows, home work, curricular 
activities and parental attitude to school as perceived by the pupils. 
Each question has five category responses such as Always, Most often, 
Frequently, Sometimes and Never out of which one needs to be checked, 


The respondent has to check each of the following items on a 5- 

point scale of frequency. : | 
СЕ T MT эы T шин 
А p. CG JD E 


1. Do you think that most of your teachers 
are kind to you? 


2. Do most of your teachers make the les- 
son interesting? 


3. Do you think that your teachers give too 
much of home work? 


4. Do you think that the principal of this 
school is too strict with the students? 


5. Are you afraid of your teachers? 
Do most of your teachers command res- 
pect from students? 

7. Do you dislike certain teachers in this 
School? . 

8. Do you feel that your teachers do not 
understand you? 


9. Are you proud to be a student in this 
School 
10. Do you ever feel like staying away 1 
ў from school? 
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ME ج ي‎ 
A B C D E 


4 M 


il. Do you think that your success in life 
depends upon your success in school? 


12. Do you think that there are too many 
rules and regulations in your school? 


13. Do you think that your  scbool pre- 
pares you for future occupations? 


14. Do you feel that what you learn in the 
school would be useful even after you 
leave the school? 

15. Do you like all the subjects you are 
taking in this school? 

16. Do you find your studies dull or un- 
interesting? 

17. Do you take pride in achieving well in 
your studies? 

18. Does your school provide good oppor- 
tunities for sports, games and drama- 
tics? 

19. Do you think that participation in 
sports, games and dramatics is more a 
hindrance than help to students? 

20. Do you think that the *home work' is a 
burden on you? 

21. Have you found the students in this 
school friendly? 

22. Do you like most of your classmates in 
this school? 

23. Do you help your classmates in their 
subjects when they seek your help? 

24. Do you feel that some of the students 
in your school do not like you? 


25. Do your parents supervise your study 
at home? 

26. Do your parents consider that sending 
you to school is a waste of money? 


27. Have your parents placed high hopes 
upon your ‘education? 
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28. Do you feel that your parents send you 
to school just to get rid of your presence 
at home? ! 

29. Do you go to the school because of the 
compulsion of your parents? 

30. Do your parents want you to change 
your school? 9 i 


4, 
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